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FOREWORD 

LANGUAGE AND MENTAL EQUIPMENT 

In the Foreword to Prehistoric Man, we said . “ The hand and 
language in these two is comprised humanity We feel that 
these things should be given the premier place in this work — the 
things that mark the close of zoological, and the beginning of 
human history ' one, if we may so put it, is the invention of the 
hand, and the other is the invention of language In these two lies 
the decisive progress in practical logic and in mental logic that 
characterizes mankind 

It will be recalled that the fundamental thesis with which we 
started IS that history is an essentially logical process, whose 
deeper significance is to be sought in the tendency of the living 
being to act in conformity with its nature and to amplify and develop 
it Our thesis, however, is to be considered here only as a control 
hypothesis, which first receives complete expression through the 
recognition and the study of those other factors which play a role in 
history and make history what it really is — a complicated and 
incongruous network of facts in which a purely intellectual or 
superficial observer may perhaps see only a mass of fortuitous 
events 

The preceding volume indicated the importance of the practical 
application of logical reasoning It pointed out how the hand had 
become an instrument of incomparable value, rendering possible 
all the material equipment of life, aiii both expressing and accelerat- 
ing our psychical evolution The individual is the true initiator 
of progress, to which his environment can only lend stimulus 
and fixity of character 

Language, in a different ordei , is one of the most extraordinary 
creations that has developed in the course of human evolution , it 
deserves to arrest our attention and hold it fur a while What 
exactly is its role ^ W hat fart has it played in mental develop- 
ment ^ What are the relations between the individual and society 
that have led to the production and perfection of so wonderful an 



\inslrument ^ These are the questions which the present volume 
'must answer 

Our plan might have been realized in various ways Had the 
present book been the work merely of a psychologist or an historian, 
simply a manifestation of curiosity in linguistics, its relation to 
the general course and the problems of “ L' Evolution de 
I'Humamte" ic ould perhaps have been more direct, and also more 
apparent But it is the work of a philologist, writing from a 
definite standpoint , a man who sticks close to facts and will have 
no traffic with theories He has taken occasion to proclaim this * 
attitude before, and in this book he does so again 

What he has given, and what he specifically desired to give us, 
was a technical study of that complex and supple instrument we 
call language, viewed in all the diversity of its forms and its 
historical transformations With this study, the problems which 
language raises for historical synthesis are necessarily linked, 
although they are not treated explicitly and for their own sakes 
M Vendryes will not permit himself to be other than a philologist 
pure and simple 

It seemed to us that in the collaboration of tins specialist, with 
his particularly broad oitllook, we should secure an additional 
warrant for the science of history as we understand it The experi- 
ment inaugurated by the publication of the present senes 
may prove more successful under such conditions than if we had 
chosen as our collaborator a thinker with a bias in favour of out 
oian theories 

From the point of view of synthesis, however, we must discuss 
to some extent the general ideas underlying M Vendryes' excellent 
book 

What M Vendryes wished to demomti ate, and what he has 
succeeded in demonstiating, in a foiceful manner, wuh an 
admirable abundance of proofs, is that language is a naluial 
outcome of life, and how life, having pfoditced it, continues to 

nourish " it 

The older conception of language as something either miracu- 
lously given to man or artificially created by him, has left traces on 
a certain school of linguistic thought which regards language as 

’ Bulletin de la, Socitt^ francaise de Fhilosophie, Feb , 1912. pp 69-71 



something independent and transcendent, and attributes an inner 
necessity to its laws . not only to phonetic laws or those of pro- 
nunciation, connected with the speech organs, but to the morpho- 
logical laws bearing upon grammar, and the semantic laws relating 
(o vocabulary, although " it is quite wrong to think of language 
as an ideal entity, evolving independently of men and pursuing 
its own ends " * The truth is, language is closely connected with 
our psychic life, and from the beginning it is only psychology in 
action 

M Vendryes declares the problem of the origin of language to 
be outside the sphere of philology, and he contents himself with 
advancing only most cautious suggestions on this subject The 
problem is indeed a psychological one, and it is no more possible 
to give an histoncal account of the origin of language than of the 
0} igin of the hand In fact, we cannot properly speak of origins iHj 
this case at all, becaust^nguage was not something ready made in 
which an act of creation was involved, but is a series of modifica- 
tions for human needs, of a phenomenon which occurred among 
the animals f Language in the strictly limited sense of the word, 
that ts, auditory language — which is only a specialized form of 
the faculty of producing signs — exists among animals,^ which 
express their effective states by sounds, and it is unquestionably 
from the cries into which these emotions have been spontaneously 
translated that language has sprung Perhaps, as has been 
suggested,^ the calmer sensations and more temperate feelings 
produced articulate sounds, while the cry corresponded to violent 
emotions But language must have been primarily affective, and 
in large measure it remains affective, in close relation to the 
individual and individual contingencies This, M Vendrveshas 
incontestably established in his penetrating and brilliant study He 
shows the initial stages of affective language in the cries of the 
cntld , and then proceeds to demonstrate in the spoken language 
the existence of the spontaneity that always “ surrounds and 
colouis” every expression of thought, and renders grammar 
unstable * 

^ Vendryes, p 360 CJ CouUtrai, Bull de la Soc li dc Pjiil , Feb 1912, 
p 54 May, 1913, p 140 

® i?iCio(, l-'6volulioii dcs geu^rales p 66 

’’ Cornejo, Sociologie gdn^rale, vol t, fp 24-5 

* CJ pp 136, 145, 147-B, 153 On the fslablisAit-enl of language and the 
rCle of settiimeTiis before the intellectual stage, cf some mlerestiug rematlis made 
by .dugusi Comte Cf also Aug Georges, Essai sur le 5;ystfeme p^vchologique 
d'A Comte, p 53 
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an early period, side by side with affective language, " active " 
language must have arisen, as soon as the cry ceased to he the 
mere translation of an emotional state and became a means of 
action, appeal, supplication, or command ‘ This was an im- 
portant phase in the history of language , and the need of self- 
preservation, maintaining life, of gaining a fuller life by co- 
operation with, or utilization of , others, has here played the principal 
part ” The living being must ever be concerned with preserving 
his own life, protecting it against dangerous influences, and 
extending his power over other living creatures around him ” 
Pierre Janet, who in his psychological work has thrown so much 
light upon this type of action, which we might call effectiveness, 
considers language an effective form of activity , and he regards 
" the behaviour of the man speaking and the man spoken to 
as having sprung from attitudes of command and obedience that 
already existed in the animal"^ Speech and mimicry were at 
first closely associated, but auditory language triumphed on 
account of its practical superiority , and just as external speech 
led to outward activity, so did inner language express itself in the 
will, and manifest itself in belief and desire It became increas- 
ingly immanent in all human activity 

The final step in the development of real human language 
occurred when the sound was recognized as a sign, when the spon- 
taneous act which created the useful sign was generally completed 
by the will which adopted it This progress, originally of an entirety 
practical nature and directly serving the purposes of life, was 
capable of unlimited psychic enrichment ^ Unquestionably, in 
Older that sound could he dissociated from the reflex action with 
which it was originally connected, the memory must have been 
already developed, and in order that the relation of the sign to the 
thing signified might be established {for things in themselves 
signified nothing) consciousness must have become fully awake 
But consciousness had increased notably, and particularly in 
strength and flexibility, when it could make use of symbols that 
fixed the images representing objects The use of the symbol 
enabled man to attain the concept more easily, inasmuch as he 

* C/ Camrju, ibid p 23 

- Cf Janet," La F evsioyi psychologique^ 'ies degyts, ses oscillations pitbhshed 
IK ^/icr British Juuriiiil nf Psychology, Oc/ , 1920-/fl?? p 1921 Ribot, ibid p 62 

® For the acpniic hmiialion of concepts associated witk the movements of the 
hand,cf H Wallon,' 1 a coii<;t lencc et la lonscunce du moi," ih the Jnii ma ) fjp 
Pbychologic, Jan , 1921, p 61 
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could make it even more independent of direct perception by trans- 
mitting it to another brain udelligence gradually taUe 

language a special tnsirumenl, the organ of thought, permitting 
thought to be exercised without having any immediate relation to the 
function of the real ' Words, by their representative and com- 
municable value, possess the same practical utility as paper 
currency, hut they are equally dangerous in so far as they may have 
no real counterparts, and can thus become a flatus vocis, purely 
imaginary entities ■ 

Language, which is horn of life, necessity, and desire, develops 
pnmarilv through synthesis AI Vendryes shows that thought, 
a stranger to grammatical classification , begins by being poured 
in its molten slate into language The verbal image or the 
phonetic word, just because language is originally an action, 
possesses the value of a sentence , nouns, representing objects and 
their properties, verbs, representing states, and grammatical 
aiiviliaries, indicating relations, are all derived from them The 
sentence precedes the grammatical word, and the word precedes'^ 
the syllable 

Language thus remains subordinated to hje " with all its 
infinite development " Nothing is more interesting than to 
observe, with M t endryes, the variety and often the clumsiness 
of the in-thods used to translate the connexions which one perceives 
111 the woild of reality — the extreme iiistahility of a vocabulary, 
the Icndencv of language to continual diversification and unlimited 
growth among the human beings who use it to express the more 
persona! aspect of their oicn life WriUen language — even that of 
the great wnlcrs, which might well have some claim lo set a fixed 
standard for this instrument, by reason of the perfection it gives — 
cannot airest “ the indomitable force of life triumphing over rule, 
and hi taking the fetters of tradition " ■* Whatever some may argue, 
assuredly words do not live , it is (he mind that lives and changes 
their meaning, just as it is the intellectual life that changes and 
rtnew's the names of things Hence, it is not altogether unreason- 
able, aftei all, to claim that there are as many languages as there{ 
are individuals ” * 

^ Ah e\pr£S5J III of fantls Lf a curtoits note by T. Duputi,, tn the ftmrnal 
tic PsycUoIogic, J Hitt , 1921, "La mimoire des noins propres et la fonction du 

Kt dl 

“ C/ Ribot, ibid ^125 C/ also p xii 

» p 275 

* Cf pp 233-5 
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M Vendryes, therejore, lays special stfess on the contingent 
character of language But his knowledge of his subject is too 
complete, and his sense of reality too strong, not to induce him to 
place himself at another angle whence another point of view is 
visible There are as many varieties in language as there are 
speakers For all that, there are languages — standard or common 
languages, special languages — and there is language The 
tendency toinards unification is always at work against the tendency 
towards differentiation, and eguihbrium is re-established ^ 
Linguistics, therefore, discloses uniformities varying from the 
“ general " to the special 

These uniformities M Vendryes considers as being essentially 
the work of society If he mistrusts theories and deals wanly in 
his book with the part played by gener ah cation, we feel that he 
lays great stress upon sociology , a certain type of sociology whose 
merits we have ourselves weighed and discussed,^ and that he is 
inclined to let the term " social " satisfy that need for explanation 
which manifests itself in him from time to time m a more or less 
tesiimned form In this emphasis upon the social he is in agree- 
viLiit, moreover, with certain other linguists — among them a very 
eminent scholar — who, wiilhout positively belonging to the school of 
Durkheim, nevertheless fell the seduction of that powerful and 
subtle mind ^ 

If “ it IS a truism to-day to slate that man is primarily a social 
animal ”, ‘ it is nevcitheless still necessary to define what it is that 
gives him this essential character, and to distinguish in him the 
truly social element from the human These elements hi V endryes 
does not attempt to differentiate^ We find, even in his woik, 
however, the accuracy and reserve that are characteristic of his 
sociology , so much more definite and sure is to him the appeal Of 
direct experience of linguistic facts than any hankeiing aflci 
theory 


Our own view, withal, is that the following distinction claims 
attention before all else 
' p 244 

* C/ La Synthi^e en Histoire, /•/) 124 7 

^ Beginning with Vcl I (1902), JV/ MeilUt has leeu in ch'ti'ge cf settion oii 
layiguage in L'Ann^c Sociclogique 
‘ f 239 

^ Jusi as, in the posthumous worh pj F de Saussure, Ccnirs dc linpuistique 
[»6n6ralc, "'the social forces,’ the ” colleciTae psychology", aid the " hislonc 
Jaciors " upon which language depends are nnt clearly distinguished Cf 
especially pp 107, llOi 115 
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Ullages united, on the one hand, to sounds that appear to he 

endowed uith the power op evoking the characteristic details of an 
image, and, on the other hand, to signs that represent the gesture 
which noted hy the motor memory as essential ” ^ 

Ihis factor of ethnic psychology is not the only contingency cf 
general application conditioning language " Linguistic evoluiionj 
directly dependent upon historical circumstances " ^ It depends 
upon habitat, the kind of life led, and the manner in which //ip 
lives of different nations are interwoven^ But as ue have just 
seen, the featuies which affect a group or an entire nation are not 
necessarily social in origin The term " historic ” is here both 
apt and correct 

Among those influences which it registers like some sensiine 
msiritment, vocabulary is affected by social fads, propeily so 
called M Meillet has brilliantly demonstiated this point . "The 
principle involved in the majority of changes of meaning is to 
be sought in the division of the speakers into various social groups, 
and in the passage of the words from one social group to another " * 
But in the measure in which it reflects, like historical conditions, 
the "social conditions " of the life of the people, can language 
truly be called social ^ We do not think so 

z' Language is tiiily wcial, according to our view, only when it is 
Lieation of society, an institution inherent in society "It is 
in the bosom of society," M Vendryes states definitely, " that 
language is formed language is thus the social fact par 

excellence, the result of social contact " ^ There lies the funda- 
mental problem , whal IS the role of society as such, in the creation 
and development of language ^ 


With respect to the formation of language M I’endryes has 
rtcvgmzed that a psychological operation is tnvolred from the 
outset , that two human beings are capable of creating a language 
onhy because they are potentially prepared to doso, and that.furthei- 
iiiorc, language sends its lools " deep into the consciousness of 
each one of us, thence it is", he " (hat it draws the 

' Ibid , pp lOJ. I M 

= p 3S3 

" pp 3TS, 2S7 CJ Cornejo, Sociclngie gen^ralc, p 66 

* Annce Sociologiqur, ai p 791 and on ih s point see also ibid , v, p 8f0 , 
V71 p 676, viti,p 643, \x,pp \S ff xn,p BSO 

■ p 11 
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Society, qua society, has a life of its own which embraces, 
surpasses, and enriches the life of the individual , its specific, 
needs manifest themselves tn necessary institutions, where 
individuals find solidarity tn differentiation A collective entily, 
a nation, has a character of its own which bestows upon individuals 
contingent resemblances ^ 

The chaiacter of a nation — much more so the particular- 
features of the more or less durable secondary groupings within it — 
refleiting itself in the standard language, and in the dialects and 
special languages, introduces contingencies of all sorts whuh have 
nothing to do with the “ social organism ” or " social division " It 
has even been said (hat the spiritual “ patne ” of the mind js in 
language But the patne is a very differ ent thing from 
society 

M Vendryes, who justly criticizes the introduction into lin- 
guistics of the concept of race, also objects to the notion of an 
ethnic mentalitv He was obliged to recognise, however, that 
then IS some relation between the mentality oj a people and their 
langiMge ’ “ IVe can imagine a psychology of peoples based upon 
the examination of divers semantic changes attested tn the languages 
they speak This study would call for considerable subtlety of 
mind, but it would be worth while attempting " “ 

There are, indeed, abstract and concrete languages which 
correspond to contrasting ethnic mentalities Nothing is mote 
striking in this connexion than the notes of M Graiiet on “Some 
Peculiarities of Chinese Thought and Language” , published tn the 
Revue philosophique * He shows that " the study of Chinese 
vocabulary indicates the extraordinarily concrete nature of Chinese 
concepts " " Almost all the words connote singular ideas, rcpie- 

senting appeiceptions -which aie as highly specialized as they can 
possibly be, and what this vocabulary expresses is not the needs of 
a mentality that classifies, abstracts, and generalizes, and ichich 
aims at working upon clear-cut, distinct facts, prepared foi logical 
organization it shows, on the contrary , just the opposite tendency, 
the dominant desire for specification, paiticularization, the pictur- 
esque they appear to us and as the Chinese explain them 

the words of their vocabulaiy seem to correspond to conieptiial 

I On this form of canlin^ency of La Sj nthJse en Histoire, pb 69 ff 
' p 238 
■ p 209 

* Jan -Fab , and Mar -April, 1920 
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sustenance enabling it to blossom tn speech " * If, therefore, m 
stressing the action of society, as he has done in many passages, he 
merely wishes to point out what resources social organication 
might find tn this means of communication between men, and how 
the ‘‘adaptation" of the human faculties to social needs'^- has 
brought about the progress of society and language at the same 
time, ue can but agree with him 

Society has indeed utilized language It has exercised — we will 
not say constraint,^ but pressure, in order to perfect it and ntahe ^ 
it practical It has even in various ways institutionalized it , for 
we must draw a distinction between fundamental and secondary I 
institutions * Language, in our opinion, however, was originally I 
a factor rather than a product of society With the hand, language 
has been responsible for the scope of society Association is the 
closer as differentiation increases, and differentiation itself owes 
as much to language as to the hand 

M Vendryes, however, does not limit the role of society to 
a stimulating action After saying that "language does not 
exist apart from the people who think and speak it , its roots go 
deep into the consciousness of each one of us " , he adds “ hut 
personal consciousness is only one of the elements of the collective 
consciousness whose laws arc imposed upon every individual " ^ 
As an instrument of thought and an intellectual organ, language, 
according to numerous passages in his book, is a real social 
creation " Emile Durkheim attributed the existence of categories 
to a sort of necessity which is to intellectual life what moral 
obligation is to the will, that is to say, categories are of social 
origin, and dependent upon society ’’ “ M Vendryes accepts this 
idea of (he Durkheim school, as illustrated by M Levy-Bruhl in 
his book Les Fonctions inentales dans les societes infeneures 
This brings us ip the very heart of a question which possesses 
a paramount importance in history ; namely, the part played by 
society in building up lopic 

• CJ pp 1. 7, 11, 14, 360 

■ Cy , /oy m L’Ann^ Sociologique, Jlf Mausi:,\v,fi 141 {langtiage 

" ohhgatoty fnr all the members of a given society, and ejitsfs, so to speah, 
outside individuals "’) , A Meillet, p 2 (“ iAp characters of exteriority to 
the individual and that of coercion, by means of which M Durkheim tf^nes 
the social fact, appeared definitely proven by language “) 

■ p 14 

' Cf La Synthase en Histoire, p 133 

* p 360 

M3 
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fVe believe, for our pari, that thought continues life ; that 
practical thought, more or less conscious, precedes theoretical 
thought , that language, which aids practical thought, and -which 
alone permits the progress of theoretic thought, thoroughly expresses 
human nature It ts man as such who is the creator of intellectual 
as well as practical logic In classifying objects and their mutual 
relations, it li he himself who is interpreted by thought and 
language — both intimately connected \lt cannot be society that 
creates the logical categories , society has needs but it does not 
think If there are in language uniformities of a different import 
from those due to transmission, individual circumslaruies an I 
imitation, their cause lies in the initial identity of the repit- 
senialive life among all human beings ' 

In the Foreword to Vol II of this senes we spoke of the 
hand s ronlnltu/ion to the development of the psychic life 1 o 
this ever-increasing "intelligent’' use of the hand, time is a 
c responding progress tnpsychic synthesis and inner claripcati on “ 
Aot only has the hand facilitated the co-operation of human 
beings by its functional differentiation, but it has also contributed 
enormously to our knowledge of the external world For knowledge 
of an entirely practical nature, and founded upon interest and 
fcsulting fromtindency, is contemporaneous with life Adaptahon 
ts knowledge There ts a knowledge of reality that finds its material 
expression in every organism, a kind of mechanics and phvsics 
til action, in the exercise of muscular energies " Before it had 
been actually conceived, the law of causality was felt more and more 
through the unfolding of human activity in a world dominated bv 
this law, of -which man is an integral part ” 

Bui thought and the higher forms of psychic activity a/re 
bound up -with language Among the Greeks, as Cournot observed, 
Jhe same word hdyos expressed both language and reason 
Ln/uguage ts a double-edged implement, an instrument for com- 
munication and for registration which, through abstraction and 
\ generalization, fixes knowledge within concepts, and then permits 
cMi indefirmte development 

Not (hat (he faculty of abstraction and generalization is aioakenei 
by means of language alone Attention and memory play their 


' Cf the {ntmsliTig refeihavs aj D Paradi m the Bull de la Soc it de Phil 
FeEi -Mar . 1914, pp 90-91 ’ 

’ Cf pp IX 
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role apart from language — under the influence of tendency 
Homo alalus, like the animals, derived his perceptions from 
indefinable and confused sensations These perceptions are the 
result of selection , of all sensations " those with the greater 
practical interest are greatly favoured,” ' and attract attention 
Memory, moreover, enriches the impressions which it has leceived 
from representations drawn from former experiences In this 
way certain salient features become detached from objects, features 
common to a group of objects ^ Within this early representative 
life, individual and subordinated to interest, generic images are 
formed, a complete, practical equipment like the material equip- 
ment whose tendency it is to appropriate the objects for conscious- 
ness, and to dominate them , and this is the humble germ of 
theoretical knowledge 

Language, at first emotional and active, and then synthetic, 
according as it is differentiated in order to distinguish objects, 
properties, and states, rendered more supple in order to give 
expression to the most varied relations of reality by means of 
Tiioids, devoid of their particular meaning, which, however, take 
on an abstract and general value as grammatical tools, gradually 
develops an unheard-of power and constitutes in function the 
faculty of discriminating between like and unlike, through 
abstraction and generalization, and this faculty is as immanent in 
life as are feelings of pleasure and pain Language thus enables 
us to secure “ a more penetrating and extended grasp upon 
things ” 

It tA because man is homo faber, but even more because he is 
homo loquens, that he is Homo Sapiens It seems as if the 
development of language had closely followed that of the human 
artefacts According to Boule Homo Heidelbergensis was 
probably intermediate between human beings who speak, and 
animals who utter cries Homo Neanderthalensis unquestionably 
possessed already the faint rudiments of articulate speech “ 

■ That the transition from the generic image to the pure concept 
was exceedingly gradual goes without saying The word at first 
played but a " sorry role ” 4s an abstract symbol it raised itself 

^ Ebbtnghaus, Precis de Psychologic, p 1S9 Cf Ribot, ibid , p 9 

* In the most recent psychology of attention we find emphasized the r6le played 
by schemes, or impoverished images possessing an entirely individual character, 
and which are of non-social origin Cf Revault d'Allonms, “ Les formes 
supineures de I attention " m the Journal de Psychologic p 237 

* Boule, Les Homines fossiles, pp 154, 237 
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to a sufficient degree of abstraction to subsume characteristics 
that were the most difficult to recognize, and of the most general 
type It gave fixity to the ideas most rich in ' 'potential knowledge 
— number, space, time, cause, law, species " The word passed 
from nothingness to complete autocracy , the concrete from the 
fullness of being to nothingness ” ^ 

And it also goes without saying that society has played a 
decisive role here, too — although an indirect one The word 
rendered the concept communicable from one brain to another , 
society favoured and quickened the contribution of meanings, 
intellectual “ capitalization " But this logical co-operalion, 
although it took place within society, is not for that reason neces- 
saiily a social phenomenon It should be remembered, on the 
conhary, that the uord, by placing the individual understanding at 
the service of society, enabled the latter to obtain a more clear-cut 
consciousness of its specific needs, and to develop rationally 
The aptitude for abstraction and generalization, which is 
ptoper to man alone, and develops with the reasoning process, 
IS unequal among men Inventors, for instance, are those people 
icho are " horn with a talent or genius for abstraction" and this 
aptitude for abstraction, at first purely practical, in the case of 
inventors, becomes more and more theoretical by reason of accumu- 
lated resources, and by the spontaneous exercise and play of intel- 
lectual faculties At the same time, the initial need, the human 
interest or concern in the practical aspect, does not disappear 
What we would stress is that not only is there a practical activity 
which persists and which at certain moments even acquires an 
incomparable importance and forcep but that the most speculative 
type of activity is ultimately directed, at bottom — according to our 
postulate — to one hidden end and final purpose, the conquest of 
things and the liberation of the spirit, towards the apotheosis of 
humanity Science is a " vital instrument ” even under its 
apparently least " efficient " form, and, indeed, especially under 
this form " If man triumphs daily over nature, whereas animals 
have to go on fighting the same unequal battle without a decision, 
it IS because man is able to look upon the world objectively 
The animal's too practical intelligence has made him the slave 
of his perceptions, which almost always produce the same automatic 

' Riboi, ibid, PP 100, 116, 148 

* R%bot, tlnd , f 246 

* Cf L Weber, Le rythme du proves 
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reactions " ihe most disinterested search for truth is the most 
intelligent pursuit of interest ^ \ 

The last volumes in this series will indicate the r6le that writing 
and printing have played in the investigation of truth — both of 
which, like language, represent the sum of innumerable inven- 
tions, imitated, transmitted, and socialized Writing created 
speaking objects Printing multiplied them and made them 
permanent Space, time, and death were conquered by thought “ 

Often, it IS true, speculative thought has fallen into the chimerical, 
into aberration Thought then moves within the " uncreated 
world of the age of primitive man ", the world of ideas — which is, 
at the same time, the world of words And the word, with all its 
advantages, also possesses certain disadvantages Since, in 
principle, it is derived from things, and represents things,^ man 
has naturally come to think that some reality corresponds to every 
word, and from this has arisen the belief in idols and in entities 
that have been endowed with reality certain words produce 
definite effects, it was natural to believe that every word possessed 
that virtue “ The man who calls to his companion at a distance, 
and sees him run towards him in response to his call, has let 
loose a force very different from the material force produced 
by a missile or projectile ” There is certainly some truth 
in this idea of Weber's — that speech has contributed toward the 
production of the notion of an efficient cause which is quite distinct 
from that we owe to the exercise of various kinds of material 
technique 

7 he type of mentality that makes arbitrary use of words has 
been called “ prelogical " and it has been described as entirely 
social in origin * However, it seems to us in reality to be derived 
from the affective life of the individual , but it is maintained and 
developed by ihe social life which is originally in large measure 
affective, and which, by reinforcing the emotional states of the 
individual, cieates a kind of mystical environment, closed more 

^ Cf D Roustan, '‘La Science comme instrument vital, ’ in Revue de M6t 
et de Mor , Sept , 1914, pp 612-43 

* C/ Coumof, Essai sur le fondement de nos cDnnaissances, 317 Lacombe, 
L'histoire consid^ree comme science, pp 197 ff , de Majewski, La Science de 
la civilisation, p 242 

* It even seems to retain a httle of the reality of the thing whence certain 
magical practices Cf Weber, ibid ,p 92, a/so Dull dclaSoc fr de Philosophie, 
PP 74-5, Ribot,tbid,p lf)8 

‘ Cf Livy Bruhl, op cii Vendryes, Pp 99, 316-18 Granet, articles cited 
Mar -April, 1920, p 187 , La SynthAsc en Histoirc, pp 195 ff 
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or less to experience It is in society that classifications become 
consolidated — not so much ^rclogical as foreign to logic — and that 
a “ veibal technique" develops parallel to material technique 
isocial authority, when substituted for the control of external 
reality, mote or less paralyses reason by institutionalizing 
thought Then, when reason, at any given moment, liberates 
itself and grows stronger, it retains for a long time an excessive 
confidence in illusory constructions and verbal castle-building ^ 

In order that the mind may fruitfully operate with woids, 
concepts must remain charged with actual reality The ideal, 
in all its forms, springs from language, but there are false and 
hollow ideals In the long run reason, through its logical strivings, 
assimilates objects to the mind and thereby at the same lime 
assimilates minds to one another A definitive society rests 

undoubtedly upon the union of diJfereiU minds, and it can truly 
be saici,^JhciLJsrj ence " has never rendered greater social service 
than it has done since its liberation from alL authority, even from all 
social discipline, in order to become essentially objective, that is to 
say, both individual and universal, yet not social, which is an 
I entirely different thing " ' 

Animated disc uwions on the logic and the progress of language — 
in which M V'endryes likewise participated — took place in 1912 
and 1913 in the Societe francaise de Philosophie The occasion 
and the basis of discussion were the interesting works of the late 
and much regretted Louis Couturat, animated as they were by such 
profound conviction Couturat was working for the realization 
of an international language, to be imposed on alt peoples and all 
minds, for this, he opined, is the end to which all the deeper 
tendeiuies of linguistic evolution are verging He firmly believed 
that human thought and language are intimately connected, and 
combining a sound understanding of logic with a very well- 
informed mnositym the facts of linguistics, he based his endeavours 
especially upon the works of Meillet, the most philosophical of 
linguists — remarkable both for their breadth of knowledge and the 
import of their conclusions — in order to demonstrate that certain 
fundamental " categories ” could be obtained from the comparative 
study of all human languages There is a " general grammar " 
because there is a general human intelligence " Man is not 

^ Ibid I pp 188 2b3 H cber, Riboi Janets op cit 

■ Helot, Bull de la Siic (r de FhilosO|^ie, Feb -Alar , 1914, p 131 Cf 
f ^ June, 1910 ( ‘ Les fonction^d^Ia riiifon ’*), p 141, 
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rational because he is a social or ‘political ’ animal, as j 4 nstotle 
said he is a social animal because he is rational ” * 

Let us try to define M V endryes' altitude in the discussions 
relating to the categories and see how, on this point, his outlined 
sociology IS tempered and restrained by the actual facts, till it 
nears the position of Durkheim himself, in his stiongly assertive 
boohs, and of Levy-Eruhl “ 

“ This conception of the human mind, ruled everywhere by 
the same immutable laws," seems to him — ughtly enough — 
dibatablc , but he declares that " whatever may be ihe difference 
between the menial habits of different peoples, the existence of 
certain fundamental trails is undeniable", and he then leaves it 
to the logicians to dectJi whether " behind the medley of gram' itical 
calegoncs there are logical ones, valid for, and impose ‘‘upon, all 
languages by the structure of the human brain ’’ ^ 

So far as origins are concerned, he brings together all the 
possible objections against the attempts made to reduce languages 
to a common unity, and is extremely reserved in his judgment as 
to Ihe lesults of the comparative method However, he recognizes 
that " philologists have succeeded in classifying languages into 
families " " It is not to be doubted," he adds, " that the progress 

of comparative philology will eventually inctease the number of 
lingmstie families duly established " * 

With regard to evolution, he says “ n e profit by the intellectual 
gropnigs of our distant ancestors, who fanlitakd our task by 
preparing human rncnlality for it " How much lime and effort 
must have been expended in exercising tin hi am, lit continues, 
until it could perform its task almost mtchanically ^ In 
spite of the rnysticurn with which " Ins mind is soaked through 
and through " j\I Vendryes recognizes in it a " rational element " 
developing step by step and finally triumphing ® And he shows 
Very forcefully Xhat direction the progress of language has taken 


^ Cf L Couturat “ La logique et la phiiosnphit mnlptn *>oraine ' 171 the Rtv 
eje Mtt et dc Mnr Mnv, 1909 , " Sitr la siruclvirt lopitqne lin Itxnqa^e,’ tbid 
fan 1912 Cf Bull (U la Soc ir dc Phil , J tb , 1912, May, 1919 Cf also 
Lalarde, " L (Eiiore de I ouis Couturat” \n the Kl\ dc Met ct dc Mor , Affil 
1914 

^ Cf La Synthase cn Histoir^ , p 174, and Bull la Sne fr de Phd , Feb 
1912,^ 6b 
> p 119, cf p 209 
' p 311 

® p 316 C/ I a Synthase en Hi'-tniTc pp 191-S 
" pp 31B-19 
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•' It has proceeded from the concrete to the abstract, from the mystic 
to the rational The languages of savages are replete with 
concrete and particular categories ; those of civilized people have 
hardly any, while abstract and general categories are ever on the 
increase The notion of time, which is a higher degree of abstrac- 
tion than space, plays a greater role among the languages of 
civilized people than among those of savages ^ In the case of the 
individual, when memory begins to break down, " the abstract 
has a greater holding power than the concrete This is doubtless 
to be explained by the fact that an abstraction penetrates the mind 
by an intellectual effort, and requires some definite mental inten- 
tion , whereas the concrete is simply a reflexion of objects in the 
mirror of consciousness " ® 

To insist that the evolution of language is intimately related 
with civilization is not to belittle logical effort or the role of the 
human factor, but it does restrict the role of the social factor The 
concept of civilization is quite distinct from that of society 

Moreover, what precisely is civilization ? Is there, arising out 
of civilization, a hierarchy or progress in language ^ M Vendryes 
goes far in his scepticism, which deserves the greatest respect, 
because it arises from an acute sense of the details, so disparate 
and so inconstant, of linguistic reality, and from a contempt for 
preconceived ideas put forward as a knowledge of authentic facts 
From the exclusively empirical viewpoint of the linguist, he insists 
upon the differences in grammatical categories in the various 
languages, upon the obstacles encountered by logic, and upon the 
chimerical nature of an artificial language He goes so far as to 
say “ We have no right to consider a rational and abstract 
language, because it happens to be our own, as in any way superior 
to a mystical concrete one It is entirely a question of two 
different types of mentalities, each of which may have its merits 
There ts nothing to prove that in the eyes of an inhabitant 
of Sinus the civilized person’s mentality does not represent 
degeneration " ^ 

Once ogam, this hyperbole of scientific doubt in the work of 
M Vendryes ts pleasing to us , it seems to give a definite value 
not only to his particular work, but to the work as a whole, which 
he has honoured by contributing to it Our theses, which we do 

• PP 356-9 

■ P 135 

• p 359 
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not thrust upon anyone, hut merely suggest, are thus confirmed 
by htm And we believe that, in spite of certain appearances to 
the contrary, and without M Vendryes having designed it [this 
precisely constitutes the experiment), they will be found to be 
strengthened rather than weakened 

The problem of progress is a complex one, and the " values ” 
that go to make up civilization are difficult to determine The 
work as a whole must attempt some solution of this problem 


We have now seen how many general questions are raised by 
M Vendryes’ book, and what valuable suggestions he furnishes 
towards solving them So far as special problems are concerned, 
they are all indicated and treated seriously and fully in chapters 
specifically designed to show both the results obtained and the 
research desirable A special chapter on this subject is not 
necessary, since the book, as it has been conceived, constitutes a 
complete inventory of the work done, and still to be done 

During the discussions, already referred to, of the Sociite de 
Philosophic, a wish was expressed that Louis Couturat might 
summarize in an " accessible and up-to-date volume ” the existing 
data on the subject of linguistics. In a note at the end of the 
Bulletin for May, 1913, however, we read " M Couturat has 
given up, at least provisionally, the suggested project of a manual 
on the logic of language because he has been informed that 
Professor Vendryes is preparing a work on language which 
will probably supply the desiderata and the need’: of teachers 
of philosophy " 

This IS the book in question It will be useful both to linguists 
and to all who in any other capacity are interested in linguistics 
But perhaps its greater utility will consist in pointing out, in 
connexion with the senes in which it appears, that philology is not 
a science distinct in itself, but can be incorporated in history - 
Life and thought flow together in language Dead languages are 
like fossils which preserve the imprints of the living creature ( 
Living languages express in changeable forms, recorded, never- 
theless, in texts, all the inner workings and external influences of 
life, both individual and collective Just as the philologist has 
need of history, so has the historian need of philology — if he 
conceives history not as a pure and simple account of that which 
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has been, hut as the more profound tnierpretation of hfe tn its 
infinite complexity * 

Henri Berr. 


’ historian has understood or expressed thts better than Lucien Fehvre 
Cf the Revue de Synthese hislonque, vol xxtii, Oci , l&ll, His1o%re ei 
Linguxsttque ' , vol xxvu, Aug -Oct , 1913, Le d^veloppement des langues et 
I Histotre " 


^ B — We believe the jollounng works will prove a useful complement^ from 
the psychological viewpoint, to the bibliography of fAts volume Traitf de 
Psychologic, in preparation by a group of psychologists, under the editorship of 
G Dumas — will contain two articles on language [vol i, langage, association 
tenshtiva-motrice/' by Barat and ChasUn vol it, " Le langage, ofiraiion 
imielleetuelie," by Delacroix) The Jotiinal de Psychologic, directed by P Janet 
and G Dumas, will shortly publish a special number devoted to language 
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PREFACE 


' I 'HERE IS no need of a long preamble to justify the place 
reserved for Language in a series dedicated to the history 
of humanity The preceding volumes have acquainted the 
reader with the stage upon which this great historical drama is 
to be played. Man, the principal actor, there makes his appear- 
ance equipped with all the material resources necessary Yet 
even thus prepared he would assuredly have remained incapable 
of playmg his destined role had he not been in possession of 
language An instrument and, at the same tune, an auxiliary 
of thought, it IS language which has enabled man both to 
understand himself and to communicate with his feUows, and 
this fact has made the establishment of society possible It is 
difficult for ua even to imagine a primitive state of affairs in 
which man was without this efficacious means of action The 
history of humanity presupposes at the very start the existence 
of an organized language , there could have been no human 
evolution without it 

But even if the study of language indisputably occupies a 
place at the head of any general historical survey, there may 
be a divergence of opinion upon the manner in which this 
study IS to be conceived Language is complex , it is affected 
by different sets of laws, and mterests diverse groups of scholars 
It IS a physiological act in so far as it makes use of several 
organs of the human body , a psychological act in that it pre- 
supposes voluntary mental activity , a social act in that it 
responds to the need of commumcation between men , and, 
finally, it is an historical fact, found under very different 
forms and at very different times, throughout the world We 
may therefore thmk of language either as the study of the 
physiologist who classifies the ways in which the speech- 
organs function , or of the psychologist who analyses the 
mechanism of thought while takmg into account the findings 
of mental pathology , of the sociologist who demonstrates the 
mfluence of social organization upon its development . or 
finally, of the historian who arranges languages according to 
famdies and determines their geographical distribution Any 
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one of such scholars could write a book which might perhaps 
penetrate mto the Imguistic field, but would start from a 
point outside the saence and would arrive at conclusions 
extending beyond it 

The writer of the present work, a Imguist by profession, 
prefers to confine himself exclusively to the hnguistic 
field He starts from hnguistic facts as furnished by ex- 
perience The arrangement of the book follows the analysis of 
the hnguistic phenomena Philologists distinguish three different 
elements m language — sounds, grammar, and vocabulary The 
first three sections of the book are accordmgly devoted to the 
study of these three elements They are thus a study, at once 
static and dynamic, whose object it is to discover from the 
facts the causes of the changes which they conceal and to 
serve as a preparation for the fourth part This fourth part 
IS concerned with the study of language as such It deals 
successively with the defimtion of language, its difierent 
existing types, the methods of formation, evolution, and 
division of languages, the contact and mteraction of one lan- 
guage on another, and, finally, the quesbon of genetic relation- 
ships Our method will be to proceed from the simple to the 
complex , sounds, for mstance, are simpler than the words 
and the sentences of which any language is composed. As a 
result of this arrangement, the first three chapters are the most 
technical and will also appear the driest To atone for this, 
however, the last chapters wiU open up wider and more varied 
vistas to the reader who has not been disheartened by the 
earlier sections A fifth part, m the nature of an appendix, is 
devoted to written language The book, as a whole, is enclosed 
within two general chapters, one introductory, presentmg the 
problem of the ongm of language, and the other a conclusion, 
discussing its growth 

Around the central Imguistic facts are thus grouped all those 
developments that form the specific subject matter of the book 
Although the matenal is of a varied nature and often embraces 
related branches of knowledge, the book, I thmk, possesses 
a definite unity ansmg from the viewpoint consistently 
adhered to by the author On rare occasions, it has seemed 
useful to supplement the information gamed from hngmstics 
by an excursion mto some neighbourmg science The author 
hopies that these deviations from his prmciple will not appear 
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unjustified In general he has limited himself to presenting 
the facts as a Imguist, judgmg this to be the best way of interest- 
ing workers in other sciences whom he could have assuredly 
taught nothing new had he encroached upon their fields 
The adoption of this principle, however, imposes a difficult 
task To study language as a hnguist quite naturally would 
lead to a specific treatise on general linguistics Yet anyone 
who is at all versed m philology knows very well that there 
are few more dangerous undertakings For a successful study 
of this kind, a man would have to be acquainted with ail the 
existing forms of language, and trained m all the languages 
spoken on the globe Does such a man exist ? It is doubtful. 
If it were a question simply of selecting from among the living 
the particular individual who approximated most closely to 
such an ideal, scholars might perhaps have little difficulty m 
makmg a choice Yet the fact remains that up to the present 
moment, no book has appeared m which a programme covering 
the whole field of Imguistics has been entirely realized 

I need hardly say that this will not be realized in the present 
book either Irrespective of other reasons, the restricted space 
at the author's disposal would sufficiently explain why he has 
not made the attempt Each of the facts studied had to be 
considered as a detached fragment belonging to a vast history 
still to be wntten. In reviewing the main hnguistic questions — 
and none has been neglected except through error or forget- 
fulness — he has been forced to restrict himself to the develop- 
ment of characteristic types only So episodal a method may 
jierhaps suffer from the disadvantage that it divides up the 
material and thus breaks the connectmg hnk running through 
all its developments, and to remedy this the author has 
resorted to something in the nature of a subterfuge Like 
everythmg with a development and a hfe history, language 
forms a continuum, in the sense that phenomena have no 
definitely limited demarcations, and that we pass by a series 
of insensible gradations from one to the other of the high 
peaks where each fact manifests itself in aU its fullness It is 
sufficient, therefore, if we arrange the developments in such a 
way that their natural transitions become apparent, transitions, 
that IS to say, ansmg from the nature of the facts studied 
Had the author presumed to force the whole matenal mto 
abstract formula, ngidly Imked together, serious gaps m 
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Jcnowledge might have been apparent in the book These 
he has evaded by substituting for a complete and rigid S3^tem 
with clear-cut lines, a flexible framework adapting itself to the 
facts selected, and following their general outline 

By treating the subject in this way the author flatters himself 
that his task has been made possible without any consequent 
diminution of interest He has not olfered the reader a 
manual of general linguistics, but has endeavoured merely to 
give an idea of what the science of language really is, of the 
questions of which it treats, and the principal results which it 
has attained But even when its scope is thus reduced, the 
undertaking must seem somewhat foolhardy What finally 
induced the author to make the attempt was the valuable 
support given him by friends w'ho have been good enough tp 
take an interest in the book He has great pleasure now m 
thanking them all , m particular M Meillet, who not only 
inspired the work, but subsequently took upon himself the 
labour of reading the manuscript and discussing with him 
many of the points raised , the reader wall undoubtedly 
recognize the traces of his influence Another colleague 
and friend, M Jules Bloch, likewise read the entire work in 
manuscript and gave the author the benefit of numerous 
suggestions Finally, he wishes to acknowledge all he owes 
to his honoured colleagues of the SociHe dc Lingmstique, 
MM Delafosse, Deny, Gaudefroy-Demombjmes, Isadore, Levy, 
Levy-Bruhl, and Pelliot Thanks to them, a number of chapters 
have been enriched with original first-hand data On those 
points where their kindness has been laid under contribution 
the book has gained a precision for which they alone must be 
given credit It is no fault of theirs if, taken as a whole, the 
work IS not better 

J Vendryes 

Melun 
July, IW 


Poxt xertpium — Though the present work was completed in 1914, the manuscript 
was only sent to the printers in 1920 The course of events is a sufficient explana- 
tion of this delay, and no excuse need be offered But the author would remind the 
rtader that he has before him a work already ten years old The general arrange 
meiit has, m fact, noL been altered , and he has confined himself to the correction of 
certain points of detail in which he has had the assistance of MM Maurice Martin, 
Ernest Marx, and Henn Grappin, to whom he is glad to express his thanks 

With a view to a new impression the work was completely revised by the author 
during the summer of 1924 Ills additions and corrections will be found m a special 
Appendix at the end of the volnme 
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T he statement that the problem of the origin of language 
IS not of a linguistic order always provokes surprise 
It IS true nevertheless It is because they did not perceive 
this that most writers on the origin of language during the last 
hundred years, have gone so far astray Indeed, their principal 
mistake was that they treated the problem as though it were 
a philological one, as if the ongin of language were one with the 
on gin of languages 

Linguists study both spoken and written languages , they 
follow up the history cf these languages with the aid of the 
oldest accessible documents Yet however far back they pursue 
their mquines, they always find themselves dealing with 
highly developed languages, possessing a past of which we know 
nothing The notion that the reconstruction of the ongmal 
language might be arrived at by a companson of existing 
languages is chimencal, and though it may have been played 
with by the founders of comparative grammar,® it has long 
since been abandoned 

Some languages have been proved to be older than others, 
and certain of our modern tongues are known to us in forms 
more than two thousand years old But the oldest known 
languages, the " parent languages ” as they are sometimes 
called, have nothing of the prtmthve about them Differ 
though they may from our modem tongues, they only furnish 
us with an indication of the changes which language has 
undergone , they do not tell us how language originated 

^ For a good history of this Question, cf Eonnski, CXLVI, pp 3-20 , also 
jespersen, CXXXIV pp 32R-65 Ithas givenrihc to awhole literature The 
chief names, which at the same time serve to indicate the cfiief tendemies 
or stages in the past, are J -J Rousseau, Essai sur I'ortgtne des lai^ues 
(posthumous work) , Herder, Geburt der Sprache wt der ganxen Entieiefilun^ 
der fnenschltchen Kra/te, 1770 , J Gnrom, Ueber den Vrspfung der Sprache, 
1S51 , Steinthal, Vrsprung der Sprache tH Zusammenhang nut den IcUien 
Fragen alias Wissens, IASI (4th ed , 1B68) Renan, CX- 

■ Notably Franz Bopp, CXLV , see Dclbrilck, CLIII, p 2, and V Thomsen, 
CCXLI Cf also Whitney, CXLl 
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Nor can we advance much further by the study of the 
language of yncmhzed peoples Savages are not primitive 
peoples, although they "have often wrongly been called 
so Some of their languages are as complex as the most complex 
of our own. while others possess a simplicity that our most 
simple languages might well envy Both types are the result 
of changes' of whose point of departure we are ignorant If 
there is a difference between the languages of so-called civihzed 
peoples, and those of savages, it lies rather m the ideas expressed 
than in the expression if self The languages of uncivilized 

peoples may supply us with useful information about the 
relations between language and thought,^ but not on what 
was the original form of language 
I We might, indeed, be tempted to seek it in the language of 
children,* an equally futile attempt Children can only teach 
us how an organized language is acquired , they can give us 
no idea what language was like initially By observing the 
' efforts made by children to repeat what they have heard adults 
say, we get more than one indication of the causes of the 
changes to which language is subjected But the child returns 
to us only what he has received , he works only upon the 
elements furnished by his surroundings and constructs his 
words and sentences out of them His is a work of imitation, 
not of creation , it lacks all spontaneity Whatever innova- 
tions he may introduce are unconscious They are the result 
of a natural lazmess that is content with using what is near at 
hand, and is not due to any deliberate creative activity 

Whether, then, he is dealmg with the oldest known languages, 
with the languages of savages, or with those which children 
learn to speak, the linguist has before him an organism already 
formed and prepared by the work of countless generations in 
the course of many centuries The problem of the origin of 
language is outside his jurisdiction The problem is, in reality, 
bound up with t hat o^he origin of man and of society, and it 

• Ldvy-Bruhl, XCVIII, p 7G ff 

■ For the language of children, cf particularly Clara and William Stem’s 
Vir Kindertprache l^ipng (J907) See also Meumann, Ihe S-^ocKb des 
K\ndes Zurich (1903) {Abhandlungen herausgegeben von der wsellschafi 
fur deutsche Spracke in Ziirtch) , Ch Roussey, “ Notes sur Tapprentissage de 
la parole chrz un enfant,” VII (1999 and 1900), M Grammont, ‘‘ Observatiom 
surle despnfants,” XCIX, pp 61-92,0 Bloch, “No tm sur le 

d'un enfant," VI, XVllI p 37 J Uonjat, Le dinfeloppementdufangage observd 
cheg un onfnni btltngiu, Paris (1913) 
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belongs to primitive human histoiy '"Tanguage has 
evolved ]ust m so fa^as the human brain has developed 
and soaety has been organized. It is impossible to say m 
what form human speech first took shape, but we can endeavour 
to detemune the conditions which made speech possible 
They are at once psycholpgicaLaniisoeia] 

The mo^’^neral definition of language that can be given 
'Is t hat it IS a sys tem of sf£Jis^ To study the ongm of language 
means, therefore, to look for the particular signs naturally st 
man's disposal and the manner m which he was led to employ 
them 

''fiy signs, we understand all those symbols capable of serving 
as a means of communication between men As signs can be 
of various kinds there are necessarily many kinds of languages 
^ny sense-organ may serve to create a language There is 
olfactory , tactile, visual, and auditory language There is 
language whenever two mdividuals come to attnbute a certam 
4ense to a given act and perform this act with a view to com- 
municating with each other The use of a given scent on a/ 
dress, a red or yellow handkerchief protrudmg from a pocketj 
a more or less prolonged handshake — aU these constitute tha 
I elements of a language directly any two piersons agree to usa 
them to transmit an order or a message*^ 

But among the different languages possible there is one more 
in^rtant than all the others, owing to the variety of the means 
^ expression which i^gr gv^]^ ^, auditory language, 

xalled also spoken or arfacmate languag^^nd it is the only one 
with which we shall deal m this book It is sometimes accom- 
pamed, and more frequently still supplemented, by visual 
language Among all peoples, gesture, to a certam extent, 
emphasizes the word, and facial expression, no less than the 
voice, translates the emotions and thoughts Mimicry, too, 
IS a visual language, and wntmg must be regarded as belonging 
to this category, and, m general, every system based on signals 
Visual language is probably quite as old as auditory language 
We have no reason to believe, and certainly no means of 
proving, that one ante-dated the other 

The majority of visual languages m use to-day are directly 
derived from the auditory one This is true of wntmg, as we 


B Leroy, LZXXVIL 
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shall see m Part V, and it is true of signal codes likewise. The 
marine signal code, for example, is intended to furnish visual 
eqmvalents for the words and sentences of existing languages 
It gives us no information as to the origin of signs as repre- 
sentations of ideas A particular sign has been chosen in 
preference to another by convention, but a convention with 
certain mherent hmitations Such languages are by definition 
artificial One natural use of visual language is well known, 
namely the language of gesture, employed by certain savage 
pieoples side by side with auditory language ^ We are not 
here dealmg with the gestures that accompany words, such as 
we can observe among civilized peoples, but with a system 
of gestures which by themselves express what words are meant 
to express, namely ideas It is a rudimentary language, bpt 
one which has its advantages, for it can be employed for 
distances where sounds could not carry, though the eye might 
still be able to distmguish movements It permits, further- 
more, of commumcation without fear of attractmg the attention 
of persons present, by the use of the voice Schoolboys use 
this means of silent communication m the class-room Gesture 
language may thus have been utilitarian m ongm Yet the 
fact that among savage peoples it is specially employed by 
women, suggests another explanation A difference of language 
between the sexes is usually of religious ongm ® As the words 
men employ are forbidden to women, the latter have to use 
a spiecial vocabulary, created by themselves, which can freely 
substitute gesture for voice when necessary The survival 
of gesture language can thus be explamed as due to the con- 
stramt impiosed by mterdictions (of pp 184, zzo) But 
whatever its ongm may have been, it is only a substitute for 
auditory language, and to this it must adapt itselfJ 

The gesture language of deaf-mutes is also based on audito^ 
language It is through gestures that we make known to 
people thus afflicted the methods and rules of everyday 
language, and thus enable them to commumcate with one 
another and to read what men who hear and speak have 
written By substitutmg one sense for another we enable 
them to communicate by signs 


• Wundt, CCXXIII, 1 , 1. p 128 

* Van Gcnnsp, LXXIVj p 265 fi. 
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The case of deaf-mutes invites us to reflect upon the origin 
of the linguistic employment of signs We may ask ourselves 
whether language is an acquired fact resulting from education 
or, on the other hand, instinctive and spontaneous Normal 
children can teach us nothmg on this pomt. From birth they 
are aware of the extenor world Before emittmg sounds they 
are brought mto relation with their environment by their 
heanng, and from the moment they speak they find themselves 
part of the warp and woof of social interchange In deaf- 
mutes, on the other hand, an understandmg of the sign must be 
awakened Incapable of leammg spoken language, they are 
freed by their mfirmity from the influences exercised by persons 
who can speak upon normal children from their earhest years 
But deaf-mutes can see, and their eyes will teU them the sort 
of use to which language is put In order, therefore, to answer 
the question propounded, it would be necessary to penetrate 
into the mind of a human bemg who was shut off from the 
external world either by congenital infirmity, or completely 
depnved from birth of communication with his fellow -men 
The second hypothesis need only be stated for its absurdity to 
be realized For how could human beings be segregated and 
prevented from makmg use of their senses, so that their brams 
might function as in a dark chamber that has no communica- 
tion with the outside ^ 

We all know the strange experiment tried by Psammetichus, 
King of Egypt, and descnbed by Herodotus (ii, z) Wishing 
to find out whether the Phrygians were of a race older than the 
Egyptians, he had two infants brought up from birth in such 
a way that they were prevented from hearmg any language 
whatsoever When the test took place, severd months later, 
it was noticed that when the children asked for food, they used 
the term ^eico'r, which means bread " in Phrygian From 
this Psammetichus inferred that Phrygian was the older 
of the two languages We might further conclude that 
the faculty of language was innate in man The bona fides 
of this experiment of Psammetichus, if it took place at all, 
was clearly not above suspicion 

There are, however, experiments which appear at first sight 
more conclusive. These deal with people bom both deaf and 
blind, and thus cut off from communication with the outside 
world There is the case, for example, of the French woman. 
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Mane Huerhn,^ and of the Amencan, Helen Keller * The latter 
15 particularly interesting She succeeded in acquiring an 
education sufficiently extensive to enable her to read and wnte 
hteraiy and philosophical works in several languages In so 
far as her writings have not been romantically coloured by the 
influence of her surroundings, they contain some mterestmg 
indications 

Helen Keller’s language was the result of education A book 
published about her “ describes with emotion the scene when, 
after several unfruitful attempts, she was finally made to 
understand the value of a sign. On that day the ved which 
had hidden the world from her was rent and the complex net- 
work which unites things and words was revealed The mterest 
of this scene, however, is primarily individual Helen Keller 
was quite outside the ordinary conditions of life , her case 
remains exceptional The first human bemgs who spokq 
would not have been able to understand the meaning of a sign 
as did this unfortunate girl The development of language 
in the case of an abnormal individual hitherto cut off by 
mfirmity from any means of communication with the world 
cannot give us any idea of its evolution in a society composed 
of normal bemgs It is in the bosom of society that language 
IS formed, and it has existed from the first day when men 
expenenced the need of communicating with one another 
It IS the result of contact of a number of human beings 
possessing sense organs and using m their relations with 
■one another the means that nature put at tbeir disposal , 
gestures if they lack words, facial expression if gesture does not 
suffice The best experiment to make would be to foUow 
Psammetichus, and to bnng together two or more children 
each entirely cut off from all educational influences and ignorant 
of the nature of language Whatever the race to which they 
belonged, and quite apart from the question of hereditary 
dispositions, it can hardly be doubted that these children 
would spontaneously create a language for themselves, and 
that it would not be Phrygian Need would inevitably bnng 
the organ into action So must it have been m the beginnmg 

^ Louis Arnould, Ames en prison, Pan^ lOtb edition (1919) 

* W Stem, Helen Keller, Die Entwichlung und Erztekung einer Taubslumm- 
■hhnden, Berlin (1905) 

* Gerard Harry, Le miracle des hommes. Pans. 
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Language is thus the soaal fact par excellence, the result of 
social contact It has become one of the strongest bonds 
unitmg societies, and it owes its development to the existence 
of the social group 


Language became a social fact only when the human brain 
was sufficiently developed to use it Two mdividuals could 
have developed a language only because they were already 
prepared to do so This is as true of language as of aU human 
inventions The question has often been raised, whether 
human language was smgle or multiple m origin But this 
question isTeally ho interest Whenever mental progress 
reaches a certain point of perfection new discoveries come of 
themselves and from several quarters at the same time They 
are in the air, say the scholars, and one can feel them coming as 
one expects in autumn the fall of ripe fruit in the orchard. 

Psychologically the onginal hnguistic act consists m givmg 
to a sign a symbolic value This psychological process dis- 
tinguishes the language of man from that of animals ^ It is 
wrong to contrast one with the other, and to say that the 
second is natural while the first is artificial and conventional 
Human language is no less natural than that of animals, but 
It is a degree higher, in that man, having given to signs an 
objective value, is able to vary it indefinitely by convention 
The difference between animal and human language lies, there- 
fore, in the appreciation of the nature of the sign * Dogs, 
apes, and birds can make themselves understood by their 
kind , they have their cries, gestures and songs correspondmg 
to certain physical states of joy, fear, desire, and hunger 
Certain of these cries approximate so well to particular needs, 
that they might almost be translated by a phrase of human 
language And yet animals do not express themselves m 

* Steinthal, CCVII, pp 324-58 R M Meyer. XXX. vol xii, p 307 

’ This idea has been vigorously expressed by Bossuet “ Animals can be 
influenced by the voice in so far as this represents a breath, emitted and 
vibrating, but not in so far as it has an agreed sigmflcance, which we properly 
call speaking and hearing” (Loetqite,l,vol xxiv) Cf TraiU de la connaissance 
de Dieu st di sot-meme, chap v, § 5 " It is one thing to be ‘ aware ol ' i sound 

or a word, because, physically speaking, it disturbs the air and subsequently 
reaches the ears and the brain, but it is something quite different to regard 
it as a sign agreed upon by men, and recall the thing it signiffes It is the latter 
process which we call understanding a language , and of this there is no trace 
in ammals " 
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sentences ‘ They are unable to vary the constituent elements 
of their cnes, complex though these ipay be, as we can vary 
the words which are the substitutive elements in the sentence 
For animals the sentence is mdistmguishable from the word 
,1rtie worff rtself7furtlief; 'Belt cry or signal, has no independent 
jobjective value And since it is not determined by convention, 
animal language does not admit either of change or of progress. 
There is, indeed, no indication that ammaTcrfes ever differed 
from those of to: day The bird which utters its call m order 
to attract the hand that holds out to it a piece of greenstuff, is 
not aware of its cry as a sign * Animal language implies an 
adherence of the sign to the thing signified, and in order that 
this adherence may disappear and the sign assume a value 
independent of its object, a psychological operation is necessary, 
and it IS this which marks the beginning of human language 
The enigma of the psychological evolution oi man ought, in 
part, to be cleared up by anthropologii^ data This science 
teaches us the extent to which the skulls of the cave-men 
resembled those of anthropoid apes In the Chapelle-aux-Saints 
skull, for instance, the area reserved for the convolutioi^ in 
which speech is localized, is markedly restncte'd ' "We may. 
therefore, suppose that the development of language 15 , the 
r^^t ^I_A,.naturaI growth of the hi^j^jbram Such an 
hypothesis does not force us, however, to accept unreservedly 
Broca^ a, welL known theory of cerebral localizations ® It is 
true that this theory has lost much of the favour in which 
it was once held It is the fashion nowadays to discredit it 
Recent researches indeed claim to have completely demohshed 
it The chief objection that can be brought against it is that 
it over-simphfies a very complex question In the localization 
jof speech en bloc in the third'Tett frontal convolution, Broca 
made only a rough approximation , and, m particular, in 
teaching that there are in the brain definite large regions 
corresponding to the great divisions of the mind, he mis- 
interpreted the connexion between language and thought 


* L Boutan, “ Pseudo-Ianpiage," Bardeaux (1913), Acles de la soctiti 
Itnnefnne de Bctdeeiux , rf Mcillet, IVp vol xvui, p clxxvii. 

* On the languai^c of birds, cf M Br^al's minute observations. Revue des 
revxus, vol xxxiii (1900), pp 629-32 reproduced in IV, vol xi, pp cx-cxv 

* On this question, cf the czcelleot summary of Dagnan-Bouveret, X 
vol xvi (190B), pp 466 et seq Cf also Dr P Mane‘s works and Dr F* 
Mouticr's book L aphaste de Broca, Fans (1908) 
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It 15 wrong to think of the brain as if it were built on the plan 
of a grammar, cut into secti ons for the differen t part s of sp^h 
All the phenomena of spieech are distributed in a freer and 
wider manner in the brain than Broca thought At the root of 
those cases of motor aphasia resulting _frqin accidents, upon 
which Broca's theory rests, there is doubtless usually a localized 
lesion But sensory aphasia, as Wernicke has defined it, 
often presupposes a general mental deficiency , moreover, 
substitutive phenomena often occur, by which neighbouring 
centres can take on the work of those mjured by the lesion 
I Finally, the cortical layers are so arranged that a lesion ”can 
I provoke various disturbances extending even to the third left 
I frontal convolution, according to the part of the convolution 
' affected ^ In short, although we may agree to the principle of 
; speech-localization, the details of this localization are still 
to be worked out 

We must consequently be cautious in our interpretation of 
the data furnished by prehistoric anthropology If we were 
to regard them too narrowly, and to measure the skull of a 
cave-man as we do tfiTaTof a contemporary, we might be driven 
to conclude that he was aphasic This would certainly be to 
look for the beginnings of the development of language in a too 
distant past But there can be no doubt that the cave-man 
possessed a brain less adapted than ours to Imguistic activity 
And we may also suppose that his intellectual activity likewise 
left much to be desired 

, In this distant ancestor of ours, whose bram was not yet 
■developed for thought, language may have been purely emotive 
at first It might have originated, for instance, as a simple 
chant, keeping time with the step or with hand-work,* or 
as a cry hke that of an animal expressing pam or ]dy, dr shdwmg 
fear or h unge r Subsequently the cry, taking on a symbolic 
value, would have been regarded as a signal capable of bemg 
repeated by others , and man, havmg this convenient procedure 
at his disposal, would have utihzed it for communicating with 
his fellows, either to anticipate or to provoke some act on 
their piart Before becommg a rational instrument, language 
had to be an mstrument of action, and one of the most 
efficacious at mah*s'3isp6sal After the mmd had once become 

‘ Wundt, CCXXIII, voL i, p 494 

* K, BQc^er, Arbeit vnd Rhythmus, 3rd e0 , Leipzig (1B12) 
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abve to the meaning of the si^, it only remained to 
develop this wonderful invention for the perfection of the 
voeal apparatus to go hand m hand with that of the brain 
In the earliest human groups language became fixed through 
the operation of laws governing all society Especially in 
collective ceremonies did the same vocal or choral manifesta- 
tions impose themselves upon all members of the group * The 
constituent elements of the cry or the song thus took on a 
symbolic value which each individual kept for his own personal 
use And little by little, thanks to the increasing multiphcity 
of social mterchanges, there would finally emerge, with all its 
incomparable richness, that complex apparatus with which 
thoughts and feelings and every sort of thought and feeling 
could be expressed 

This hypothesis, although not demonstrable, is at any rate 
a plausible one Its object is to render language comprehensible 
as a natural product of human activity, a result of the adaptation 
of man's faculties to his social needs ‘ But we must start 
from consciousness of the sign This fact once admitted, all 
language unfolds from it through a senes of successive differen- 
tiations 

After what has been said on pp 5, 7, it would be rash to 
attempt to attain any greater precision or to try to discover 
how this differentiation has come about, and by what stages 
it passed from the signal-cry to such vaned forms of expression 
as those which constitute the nchness of a language bke French 
Smce m every language there must be certain fundamental 
forms to be distmguished from later acqmsitions overlaying 
them, the linguist is expected to begin from these superjiSsefl 
accretions and mdicate those parts of the language that were 
constituted first And sometimes the linguist ventures oiTm 
answer But we must boldlv avow that no answer is of value 
The ordinary method of passing from the known to the un- 
known IS here invalid The principles underljnng the evolution 
of the languages known to us do not necessarily apply to those 
spoken by people whose mentality is differently onented from 
ours The study of language shows that its development does 

1 Bonnski, CXLVI, p 3S 

' Speech, being the urst social institution, owes its form to natural causes 
Alone " (J -J Rousseau, £‘^,501 sur I’ongine languss) 
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not follow any logical succession along a straight path It 
would be an error to. im^ne that the plan of the Port-Royal 
Grammar could have been imposed upon the human mind at 
the outset as a frame to be filled in by a methodical pro- 
gression 

Between the sign and the thing signified, between the Im- 
guistic form and the thing to be represented, there is never a 
natural connexion, only a connexion arising out of certain 
conditions It was for a long time believed that the earhest 
Imguistic act consisted m giving names to things, that is to say, 
m creating a vocabulary That is the idea to which Lucretius 
gave expression in the line so often cited, 

UltUtas e^pTESstt nomina rerum, 

wherein he qmte rightly attributes the origin of language to the 
necessity of satisfying some special need In France, m the 
eighteenth century, President de Brosses ^ attempted to account 
for the outward forms of words by the meamng they express 
The aim of his research was to construct a kind of sound 
symbolism which primitive man might have used to create 
wor^s To-day, such an attempt only raises a smile What is 
essential is not the labellmg of objects wifH special names, 
but the adoption of a current value for words, by a sort of 
tacit agreement between speakers, so as to make them into 
a means of exchange, ]ust as we have substituted cash or paper 
money for payments m kind 

Nearer our own time, certain linguists have advanced 
theories according to which every vocabulary is the outcome 
of a cry analogous to^flie barking of a dog, or else of a senes of 
sounds which serve to suggest objects of vanous kinds “ 
It was about the same pienod that the Vedic scholars attn- 
buted all mythology either to lightning or the course of the 
sun Philologists and mythologists were then content with 
simphstic conceptions of phenomena Discussions took place 
as to whether language began with nouns or verbs , the verb 
expressing action and the noun designating ideas and the 
quahty of objects But different as noun and verb may appear 
to us, there is' no essential opposition between these two 

* de la JomuUton miaintque des langucs, Fans (1765), cf R. M, Meyer, 

XXX, vol XII, p 243 

_* ttie details m Jespeisen, CXXXIV, 2nd ed , p 330 ff , and Bonnski, 
CXLVI, pp. 11 JT , 39 
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" poles ” of our grammar Does the barkmg of the dog 
signify “ I am hungry " or " Give me somethmg to eat ”, 
“ This IS good " or “ I have done eating ” ^ Neither — or 
both We may interpret it as we please, by a verb or a 
noun, an imperative or a past tense Despite all our efforts, 
between the primitive " bark " and our oldest tongues there 
exists a gulf which can never be bridged 
What has contributed toward stimulating research into the 
primitive forms of language is the comparison which has been 
estabhshed between the philological and natural sciences hke 
geology, botany, or zoology This inaccurate comparison has 
rendered dl service to the subject If we wish to find analogies 
to language we ought rather to seek them in social science 
Michel Breal went so far as to compare the Indo-European 
conjugation to "large political and judicial institutions — 
parliaments or Kings' councils — which, springing from some 
fundamental need, gradually became diversified, extending 
their attnbutes until a later age, finding the machinery too 
cumbrous, had curtailed a part of it and distnbuted its functions 
among several free and independent bodies, which stiU par- 
took, in a certain measure and with visible signs of their old 
solidarity, of the initial conception ’’ ^ 

This comparison may be applied to language m general, for 
language is an institution In language, however, there are 
certain elements more stationary and less subject to arbitrary 
human will than political institutions These elements are 
sounds, and with them we shall begin our study 

1 VI. XI, p 2B4 
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THE SOUND MECHANISMS 1 

*0 Y sound we mean the effect produced upon the ear by 
certam vibrations In speech, the vibrations are pro- 
duced by the vocal apparatus of the speaker The science of 
sounds in lan^age, otherwise called Phonetics, ought then to 
xompnse three sections, devoted respectively to the study of 
‘the production, transmission, and reception of sound The 
production and reception are phenomena of equal importance 
in language, since, in order that language may anse, there must 
be at least two people m communication and the spoken word 
must be mtended to be heard The reception of sound, also 
called audition, hkewise plays an important part in linguistic 
changes , it is by means of the ear that each speaker acquires 
and establishes his phonetic system Theoretically we cannot 
give audition too great a place m the study of language 
Nevertheless, phonetics has long been practically limited to 
the study of the production of sound 
Linguists hardly concern themselves with audition, but hand 
over that study to the physiologists This hmitation is 
justifiable With regard to language, the auditory images 
received by the listener are of value only m so far as he is 
capable of transforming them into motor images, so that he 
may in his turn become the speaker In other words, the listener 
must potentially possess what the speaker has transmitted 
into action This it is that conditions language Hence 
phonetics may ignore the auditory side of language, since when 
two persons converse in the same language audition presupposes 
the existence of an equal capacity for phonatwn on both sides 
These are simply two aspects of the same function whose limits 
are identical A careful study of the nerve centres would, 
undoubtedly, enable us to distinguish them , but such an 
analysis does not fall within the domain of phonetics 
At the present day the transmission of sound seems to be 
the prmcipal concern of the phonetician , * by preference he 

^ Cf in general to the works cf Rousselot, Roudet, Poirot, Passy, Sweet, 
Jespersen, E "Wheeler, Scnptnre, Victor, Gutzmann, Sievera, Trantmann. 

* Cf particularly Rousselot, CXV, and Poirot, CXCL 
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devotes himself to the analysis of vibrations — a vast field of 
research, tending toward pmre physics which cannot be explored 
except by those who are well grounded m mathematics 
Phonetics hence acquires a special precision , m particular it 
possesses the means of distmguishing sounds by the frequency 
and form, of the vibrations which characterize them In this 
book we shall adhere to the custom of the older school, lunitmg 
ourselves to the study of sound-production, that is to say, to 
phonation, and to the description of the results of phonation, 
that IS, the phonemes 

Man's phonetic apparatus consists essenbally of a bellows, 
1 e the lungs, and a sound-tube, the trachea, closed at its upper 
extremity by a two-fold swelling known as the vocal chords, 
or, in a single word, the glottis It is, therefore, a wind 
mstrument, and an instrument with a double reed It is m 
this arrangement of the glottis that is manifested the supenonty 
of the human apparatus to all other vocal instruments The 
vocal chords have a flexibility which the necessarily rigid tubes 
of an oboe cannot attain Thanks to a delicate mechanism which 
bnngs into play several pairs of muscles, they can assume 
different positions They can either be kept closed or be more 
or less completely opened, made to vibrate throughout or in 
part, and modified as to their tension All this gives language 
the vanety of resources by which it profits 

At the same time, the sound apparatus would be most 
imperfect if it consisted solely of the glottis It would only 
have been able to express vowels, and these would have been 
less differentiated than those we normally pronounce 

In fact, the current of air expelled by the lungs while causmg 
the vocal chords to vibrate gives rise to the " voice " As the 
vibrations are capable of lastmg as long as the supply of air 
allows,’ and can vary, moreover, in amphtude and force, the 
” voice " has three characteristic qualities, namely, duration, 
musical pitch, and intensity It also vanes according to the 
individual vowel owing to the fact that the muscular play 
allows the glotbs to rise or fall, and so to elongate or contract 
the sound-tube 

But the indispensable complement of the phone be apparatus 

* Roudet, De la d^pense d'air dan<i la parole et de ses cons^uences 
phon^tiques “ (VII, voL ii (1900), pp ^1-30), 
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is supplied by the cavities into which the glottis opens — the 
pharynx, the nasal foss£, and above all, the buccal cavity 
The walls of these cavities, for the most part elastic, act as a 
resonator for the " voice ” and give to each vowel its proper 
timbre In this resonator are flexible and ductile organs capable 
of modif3ring its size and capacity In the first place there is 
the vdum pcdatt or soft palate, which can close the access to the 
nasal fossz, and prevent all resonance on that side But it is 
the tongue which, together with the glottis, plays the most 
essential role m sound production In enunciatmg the vowel 
a, the tongue is extended and hes almost flat m the mouth 
But in the case of other vowels the tongue is displaced in order 
to act in each case as the proper afferent resonator Sometimes 
the tongue moves forward and upward, thus decreasmg the 
size of the anterior part of the mouth , sometimes it moves 
backward and decreases the size of the postenor part In the 
first case it forms the resonator for the vowels known as 
anterior Or palatal, which begm with a and continue with open 
e, closed e, open i, closed t In the second place it forms the 
vowels known as posterior or velar, that is to say, alwa}^ 
begms with a, open o, closed o, open u, closed « ’ In each of 
these anterior and jjostenor senes the t and u are the most 
closed, and in forming them the tongue assumes the 
highest possible position and consequently that closest to the 
palate a is the most open of all the vowels For each vowel, 
moreover, there are several varieties of timbre corresponding 
to the different resonances and hence to the different 
positions assumed by the tongue Parisian French, for 
example, admits of three varieties of a, easily distinguishable 
by the ear a is closed m pate, open in patte, and intermediate 
in carotte 

But the tongue is not the only organ to play a role in the 
formation of the resonance proper to each vowel We must also 
take into account the different positions of the lips in each case 
There is a well-known scene in the Bourgeets GenUlhomme in 
which we obtain fairly clear information about the movements 
of the lips m the production of vowels, and from a passage in 
Dionysius of Hahcamassus we learn that the Greeks, although 
poor phoneticians, already knew as much about this question 


* AU vowels have their contincntaJ value 
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as the contemporaries of Mohere (Htpl awOtaaas ivoiuirw, 
chap. xvi). As a matter of fact it is easy to see that m pro- 
nouncing H the lips move forward and become rounded as 
though in a pout, and that in pronouncing i the comers of the 
mouth retract and pull the hps backward These are the two 
extreme positions between which he those corresponding to 
the pronunciation of o (open and closed) and e (open and closed) 
Language has utilized this simultaneous bp and tongue position 
in order to create a hybrid senes, that of the French eu By 
combmmg the tongue piosition m the antenor vowels (i, i, i) 
and the lip position in the postenor vowels (d, 6 , u), we obtain 
almost exactly the three French soimds, open eu (beurre), 
closed eu (queue), and u (flute), the last generally wntten u 
phonetically 

Between one language and another the differences in the 
varieties of vowels are very great , English, for example, has 
scarcely a smgle vowel m common with French 

Phonemes are usually divided mto consonants and vowels 
Practically speaking, this distinction is justified by the defini- 
tion of the syllable (see p 54) At the same time, the same 
phoneme is often capable of acting in the syllable either as a 
consonant or a vowel Though there may be a difference of 
function between these two, there is none in the actdal nature 
of the sounds and no definite boundary separates them Conso- 
nants and vowels form part of a " natural senes whose extremes 
alone are clearly separated " ^ 

At one extremity of the senes stand the vowels a, e, and o, 
as just defined At the other are the consonantal occlusive 
surds p, t, k These consonants are simply noises and are 
formed when the air is momentarily stopped by some obstacle 
This obstacle is generally in the mouth, and is formed sometimes 
by the lips, sometimes by the tip or the back of the tongue 
In the first case the stop is a labial, in the second a dental, and 
m the third a guttural But there are other stops whose point 
of articulation is in the back of the mouth , these are the 
laryngeal, phar3mgeal, and glottal 

As the lips always close in the same place, there is only one 
occlusive labial surd In fact as regards the place of closure, 
and apart from differences in stress, p is thesame in all languages. 

^ Roussclot, Cited by Roudet, CXIIl, p. 76 
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On the other hand, the tip of the tongue remains mobile, and 
the back of the tongue is able to move along the entire length 
of the hard and soft palate, hence there is scope for numerous 
contacts, and we can understand how there may be several 
kmds of dentals and gutturals according to the point of closure. 
Most often the tip of the tongue is pressed agamst the upper 
teeth, and that is why the consonant thus produced is called 
a dental as, for example, the French t But the tip of the tongue 
may likewise press against the alveolx, as in the case of the 
English dental in lak^ or Itre, and it is then an alveolar conso- 
nant Fmally, by curlmg backward, the tip of the tongue can 
touch the palate and give rise to what some Imguists call the 
cacummals or cerebrals These, like the alveolars, are merely 
special kmds of dentals 

The sounds known as gutturals admit of still greater variety 
Any point of the back of the tongue touching any point on the 
palate wiU produce a guttural If the occlusion takes place on 
the hard palate, we get a palatal (the A in the French gut) , if 
on the soft palate, toward the velum, we get a velar A as in 
German Kuh Velars and palatals, in turn, admit of several 
varieties , and we distmguish, for example, the pre-palatals 
and the post-palatals according to the distance of the point of 
contact from the hard palate 

Havmg thus defined the pomt of contact, let us examme 
the mechanism of the occlusion Air is expelled from the 
lungs , it passes through the glottis, which is open and tense, 
and enters the buccal cavity, where it is abruptly stopped at 
the lips, the teeth, or the palate in the manner ]ust described 
The contact then ceases abruptly, and the air can contmue to 
escape Thus, in every occlusive consonant, there are three 
distmct stages , a closure or implosion, a retention of longer 
or shorter duration, and a release or explosion ^ In pronouncmg 
a simple consonant, t for example, the explosion follows 
immediately upon the implosion, and the retention is reduced 
to a scarcely appreciable fraction of time On the other hand, 
the three penods are clearly marked m what we call the double 
consonants, which are merely long consonants pronounced 
with greater force than the short ones Apart from the question 
of stress, a group tdta is distmguished from a group ala by the 

^ Roaapelly, " Valcur relative de rimplosion et de I’exploaion dans lee 
coiUQnnea occlusives." VI, vol x. pp 347-63. 
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fact that between the implosion and the explosion of breath 
there is a retenbon appreciable to the ear It is incorrect to 
say that atta is composed of two consonants and ata of only 
one Exactly the same elements he between the two vowels 
in both groups an implosive element followed by an explosive 
element But while in ata the implosive is followed immediately 
by the explosive, m atta the explosive is prevented from follow- 
ing immediately by the retention, which prolongs the length 
of the closure 

The difference between the implosive and explosive conso- 
nants is very marked when there is a change m the pomt of 
contact Let us imagine that the tip of the tongue is pressed 
against the teeth at the moment when the air is passmg through, 
but that once the closure is effected, the back of the tongue is 
pressed rather abruptly against the palate, and that the release 
of the breath takes place in this position We then have an 
implosive t followed by an explosive k, that is to say, a cluster 
tk, as for example m atka Conversely, if the contact originally 
took place at the back of the tongue, and the tip of the tongue 
was pressed against the teeth during the occlusion, we should 
obtain an implosive k followed by an explosive t, as m the 
cluster akta 

The above will enable us to appreciate the difference between 
a vowel such as a, and a consonant such as t Physiologically 
speaking, there is nothing in common between these two 
phonemes except that both are formed by a current of air 
expcUed from the lungs But between these two exbemes m 
the sound senes there is room for many intermediate sounds 

Let us imagine that the closure is not absolute m the first 
place, and offers some sort of passage, however narrow, to 
the air Instead of an occlusive or momentary stop we shall 
obtain a spirant or durative, called also a fncabve, because it 
IS charactenzed by a fncfional sound Instead of a closed 
apierture opening abruptly in order to allow the accumulated 
air to pass through we have an opemng which remains exceed- 
ingly narrow and allows the air to hiss through it Naturally 
the spirants may have all the pomts of articulation possessed 
by the occlusives At every pomt of contact where the latter 
are formed, we can imagine a correspondmg spirant, as soon 
as the hps, or the tip or back of the tongue permit the escape 
of air. Spirants may be dentolabial spirants (French /), 
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dental (French s), alveolar (English th in thank or tKhk), 
palatal (German ch in »cA). medio-palatal (French ch in cheval), 
or velar (German ch m Buck) together with all the vaneties 
admitted by the differences of position At the back of the 
buccal cavity various spirants and fricatives can also be pro- 
duced — laryngeal, pharyngeal, and glottal like the Arabic hain 
There also exists a senes of phonemes intermediate between 
the occluaves and spirants , these are known as semi-occlu- 
sives, or better stiU, affncatives They are characterized by a 
closure which is not entirely hermetical Like the occlusives 
they have an implosion, but this implosion is followed by a 
shght opemng motion so that the occlusive ends in a spirant 
The fncative is an abortive occlusive Certain languages make 
frequent use of them, and they can be transcnbed as pf, ts, 
kch The southern German dialects have long possessed the 
last two, and the kch can stiU be clearly heard in the German 
spoken in Bavaria and Switzerland 
The fncatives and even the spirants are stiU very far from 
the vowels However, this distance is not so great as that 
between the vowels and the occlusives, smce the spirants, like 
vowels, possess length We can prolong an /, s, or ch for just 
so long as the lungs allow But there is a way of bnngmg 
occlusives, as well as spirants and fricatives, nearer to the vowels , 
this consists in givmg them voice 
We have so far assumed that during the utterance of a 
consonant the bands of the glottis remained motionless Hence 
we have only obtamed surd or non-sonant consonants, that is 
to say consonants without “ voice ” (voiceless, slimmlos as 
the Enghsh and Germans respectively term them) But if we 
allow the vocal chords to vibrate as we do in order to " voice 
vowels, we get the sonant consonants (voiced, stimmhaft) 
The difference between sonants and surds is that, when the 
former are pronounced, other things being equal, the vocal 
chords are m process of vibration This difference can easily 
be felt when pronouncing in succession the occlusives p and 
6, t and d, k and g, or better still, the spirants / and v, s and 
z, French ch and j If the ears are stopped while they are 
pronounced, the resonances that the glottal vibrations set up m 
the cavities of the head m connexion with the sonants will be 
immediately heard Naturally, all the consonants that we have 
mentioned up to the present, occlusives, fncatives, and spirants. 
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admit being voiced, so that if we were calculating the 
number of consonants possible, we should have to double the 
preceding list, adding the sonants to the surds 

We now come to a senes of phonemes which he midway 
between consonants and vowels, and which for that reason are 
generally termed semi-vowek Conversely, they imght just 
as well be termed semi-consonants, for they are more m the 
nature of vowels affected by consonantal factors than of 
voiced consonants In the hst of vowels on page 21, 
M, t, and u were given as closed vowels, charactenzed by the 
fact that in order to form their specific resonances the tongue 
IS raised (backward or forward as the case may be) in such 
fashion as to decrease the space separating it from the palate. 
As a result, the pronunciation of u, t, or u entails a factional 
noise, which is brought about by the passing of the air between 
the tongue and the palate 

This rubbing noise is a consonantal element It is certainly 
less striking in the pronunciation of these three vowels than m 
that of a sonant spirant, yet it becomes noticeable when we 
compare the vowels «, i, or « with a An exceUent way of 
hearing it is to whisper the different vowels successively In 
whispered language which does not admit of sononty and 
accordingly excludes the " voice ”, everything is reduced to 
simple noises ' In such a case a is also the least audible of aU 
vowels, while u, t, and u are easily heard owmg to the conso- 
nantal elements they contain 

Language frequently utilizes this consonantal element by 
makmg consonants of u, t, and u The same phonemes remam 
unchanged m each case, but they are bemg used in two different 
ways The consonants corresponding to i and u are generally 
written y and w In French they occur m yeux, metUeur, out, 
and ouate Consonantal u, being rare, has no special sign , m 
French it occurs in cuire, lut, ttter, purser 

The category of semi-vowels also includes the hquids I and 
r, the latter bemg sometimes described by the more precise 
term roUed These are consonants which have a defimte point 
of articulation m the mouth, permit a definite position of the 
tongue, and may or may not be accompanied by glottal vibra- 
tions producmg sononty Most frequently they are sonants , 

* For whispering, cl Paul Ohvier, VII, 1899, p 20 ff 
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but there are several languages m which I and r may be surds. 
The liquid 1 is a lateral It is so called from the fact that when 
the tip of the tongue presses against the palate, the lateral edges 
of the tongue are lowered in such a manner as to allow the air 
to pass along its sides Thus we see that it has certain pomts m 
common with the dentals, and in fact the movement executed 
by the tip of the tongue is very nearly the same m French for 
I and for i There are two other kinds of I , one is the liquid I 
formed by the elevation of the anterior part of the tongue 
toward the hard palate , the other is the velar / which is formed 
when the central and posterior part of the tongue is hollowed 
like a spoon by the side of the soft palate Velar I existed in 
Latm, and the Slavonic languages make an extensive use of it 
Liquid T IS due to a vibration of the elastic parts enclosed m 
the buccal cavity, and primarily to a vibration of the tongue 
There is a dental r resultmg from the vibration of the tip of the 
tongue, and a guttural r which requires a vibration at the 
back of the tongue These r's naturally admit of the same 
varieties as the dental and guttural occlusives Lastly there 
is a uvular r produced by the vibration of the uvula This 
IS the r called a burr, and it is one of the most di£6cult sounds 
to reproduce when one does not possess it naturally The 
dental r is the only one used m modem Enghsh, and as all the 
English dentals, its vibration-pomt is at the top of the alveolae 
From the preceding descnption we may mfer that the two 
liquids have all the qualities of consonants , and that, m fact, 
in the words rateau, loqttel, crapatid, claquer, tann, milan, halte, 
article, the liquids play the same part as the occlusives m the 
words bateau, coquet, taqmn, mitan, tact, aptitude But the 
position of the tongue m the pronunciation of f or r forms a 
resonance like that which occurs in vowels Besides, hqmds 
can be prolonged, and when sonant, as they are, can be em- 
ployed as vowels to form a syllable In the German words 
Acker or Loffel, the last syllables consist of scarcely anything 
but an T and an I which play the part of vowels Certain 
languages, like Czech, which normally use r as a vowel, 
transcnbe it simply by the sign for consonantal r , thus krk 
"neck”, prst "finger", vrch "summit" 

Bemg mdifferently vowels or consonants, the sounds we have 
just discussed can be used in yet another manner, as the 
second element of a diphthong By a diphthong we mean the 
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combination of two vowels to form a smgle syllable The two 
vowels do not possess the same value, however, for the diphthong 
IS composed of a strong element and a weak one which is 
generally the second It is the dosed vowels ^ and « which 
best lend themselves to the role of the weak or second element 
Thus in ey, oy, ay, ew, ow, aw, the sound which follows the vowel 
IS properly speakmg neither a vowel nor a consonant , it is a 
diphthongal element Several Indo-European languages 
testify to the fact that the second diphthongal element plays 
a role distmct from that of vowel or consonant. At the same 
time the same languages allow the bqmds I and r to serve as 
the second member of the diphthong Lithuanian has con- 
served to the present day a special treatment of er and el, 
exactly parallel to that of ey and ew ^ 

Fmally, there is an important class of phonemes which we 
have not yet mentioned — nasals In all the preceding descrip- 
tions we have assumed that the uvula remained close to the top 
of the roof of the palate, and consequently excluded the air 
from the nasal fossae But the uvula can be lowered towards 
the base of the tongue, and then the air expelled from the lungs 
enters the nasal fossx and escapes through the nose as well as 
through the lips In fact, a complete closure rarely takes place 
The production of the vowel? already considered actually 
entads the passage of a very small quantity of air into the nasal 
foss£ But langu^e makes use of a complete aperture to 
produce what we call nasals With some exceptions, due to the 
character of the organs, all the phonemes previously mentioned, 
consonants as well as vowels, have a nasal variety When the 
uvula IS lowered in pronouncmg a sound, without any change 
in the articulation or the position of the tongue, we have a 
nasal phoneme, be it consonant or vowel Every Frenchman 
IS well acquainted with nasal vowels through his mother- 
tongue, which possesses an imposing number The syllables 
we write as an, on, tn, un, represent un sounds, m whidi nasal 
resonances are added to the natural timbre of each vowel The 
vowel is nasalized masmuch as the uvula is lowered dunng its 
articulation, and a quantity of air coming from the glottis 
passes out by way of the nasal loss* It is well to observe 
that m graphic representations the nasal vowels an, in, and uti 
do not exactly correspond to the vowels a, t, u, but rather to 
d, d, and eu 


> HeiUct, gnv, p 89 
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The same mechanism produces the nasal consonants All 
consonants may be nasal and certain languages are known to 
possess a nasal form of v, I, and r But m general we reseri'e 
the term nasal for sonant occlusives with nasal resonances. 
When the uvula remains lowered during the occlusion of b, d, 
g, ue get the nasals nt, n, Spanish h (written g« m French) 
These phonemes can be prolonged, but the air naturally escapies 
only through the nose, since the buccal occlusion prevents any 
passage of air There are as many nasals as there are sonant 
occlusives Those which correspond to the occlusive surds, 
and which are theoretically possible, are in fact somewhat 
rarely used 

We have just seen that nasals possessing length and voice, 
entail a resonance from the nasal fosss That is to say, they 
are capable of playing the part of vowels as well as the liquids 
Many languages in fact possess nasal vowels, and we know 
that they were present in Indo-European To-day that can 
be very clearly heard in the second syllable of the German 
words Atem and bieUn Furthermore, Indo-European used 
the nasals n and m as second members of the diphthong, and 
treated en, em, on, om, for example, like et, eu, ot, ou Ancient 
Greek preserved traces of this use m its accentuation, and 
Lithuanian still furnishes us with examples of the same thing 

Nasals perceptibly augment the list of sounds emitted by 
the human sound mechanism But even with these we have 
not yet e.xhausted its possibilities The reason why the list of 
possible sounds is almost hmitless is that the elements composing 
them are for the most part interchangeable, and contain 
a number of vanablcs 

A vowel IS pronounced on a definite note with a definite 
stress for a definite duration , and pitch, stress, and quantity 
multiply the varieties of every vowel And as there can be 
different quantities in the same language, and smee pitch and 
stress permit of modulations and intonations, these different 
varieties contain within themselves the causes for multiple 
variation * 

• Meillet, XCIV, p 89 

' On tao relations of quantity, pitch, and stress in the Slavonic and Baltic 
languages, cf especially the fine work of F de Saussure, VI. vol 1 111 , p 425, 
and XXX. Aiu , vdI. VI, p I57p and Gautbiot, VI, vol xi, p 336 , ct also 

Fortunatov, XXVII. voLxaii, p 153 
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The part played by quantity in the classic langilages may be 
reabzed m connexion with their versification. The same is true 
of Sansknt With regard to musical pitch, we have remarkable 
examples, m certain languages of the Far East, m which intona- 
tion alone suf&ces to distinguish the meaning and value of words 
that would otherwise be homophones. In Chinese, one mono- 
syllable may be pronounced in six different tones, or differently 
intoned to designate six different objects There is still 
greater variety m Annamese , ^ for the syllable co fifteen 
different pronunciations have been counted, corresponding 
to the most varied meanings * 

There are still other variations possible, even in the manner 
of formmg the resonance proper to each vowel. There is the 
hard vowel hard, attack, the fester Etnsatz of the Germans, and 
the soft attack or leiser Etnsatz The difference hes m the way 
the glottis is opened when an initial vowel is pronounced In 
the hard attack the glottis opens abruptly, and separates 
the vowel clearly from all that precedes it , this method is 
customary with North Germans It is so typical that it serves 
to distinguish a German from either a Frenchman or an 
Englishman, both of whom use the soft attack The Enghsh 
phonetician EUis uses an excellent analogy to show the differ- 
ence The early dawn breaks so gradually and insensibly that 
It is impossible to say when night ends and day begms This 
is the soft vowel attack On the other hand, when the closed 
shutters of a window are suddenly opened at midday a blaze 
of light completely floods the room in a single moment This 
IS the hard attack This abrupt procedure is not even limited 
to the opening of the glottis Certain languages, Danish for 
example, also use it to mark closure It is directly after the 
vowels, when the emission of air is complete, that this catch 
or '' stop ” occurs (Stoss m German. Sted in Danish) The 
two Danish words anden " duck ", and anden " the other ", 
differ only in the presence or absence of the Sted. Certain 
English dialects, and especially that spoken in Scotland, furnish 
equally good examples of the " glottal stop " “ 

The pronunciation of consonants also admits of very impor- 
tant variations quite apart from the differences in articulation 

* Cadi^c, LVIII, p 79 ff 

* Grammont, VI, vol xvi, p 75 

* Jejjpcrscn, CLXXlll, p 79 
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descnbed above. Two at least are deservuig of mention here , 
those due to muscular effort, and those dependent upon the 
extent of the glottal opemng 

Not all languages require an equal expenditure of muscular 
force in the production of articulatory movements In certain 
of them the effort is reduced to a negligible degree, spieech 
flowing along m a contmuous and easy fashion, with a sustained 
evenness of tone. In others, on the contrary, there-is a muscular 
vehemence which produces upon the ear an impression of 
violence, with abrupt stops, jerks, and shocks 
Even m the same language, certain phonemes demand a 
greater muscular effort than others This fact had already 
struck the ancient Greeks who distinguished their consonants 
as strong and weak In general, the difference in stress is 
related to the contrast between sonants and surds Tins W'as 
the case in ancient Greek, and it is the case in French, where 
the consonants p, t, k, are at the same time surds, and strongly 
enunciated, and the consonants 6, d, g, on the contrary, are 
at once sonant and weakly enunciated But there are some 
languages in which this distinction is unknown, or made in a 
different fashion Thus one of the differences separating 
French from the German occlusives is that m German, esjjeciaUy 
South German, the sonant occlusives 6, d, g, are strong, and 
appeal to the French ear as sounds mtermediate between 
sonants and surds, sometimes even more closely akin to surds 
than to sonants Conversely, the surd conclusives p, t, k m 
South German are often weak, even as we shall see, when 
they are not aspirated 

Another cause for variation in the pronunciation of conso- 
nants lies in the size of the glottal opening There are occlu- 
sives formed by an open glottis, and others formed by a closed 
glottis 

Where the glottis is closed, as m French, and also in Slavonic 
and ancient Greek, the bands of the glottis, or the vocal chords 
are drawn together during the pronunciation of the occlusives 
They are thus ready to vibrate for the vowel foUowmg, if the 
occlusive IS a surd, and to voice the occlusive as soon as the 
implosion has begun if it is a sonant On the other hand, when 
the glottis is open, as it generally is m the German languages,* 

' 5*®*!*®*. XCV, p 36, and IV, vol xvi, p chii . Ciajnmont, LXXVIII, 

P 
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the vocal chords require a certain length of tioie to get into 
position for vibrating, either to voice the consonant at the 
moment of implosion or to produce the vowel immediacy 
after the explosion Most commonly there is a shght delay, 
due to lack of co-ordmation between the occlusive and the 
setting Up of the glottal vibrations The principal difference 
between these German and French sounds consists m the fact 
that the glottal vibrations take longer to start m German than 
in French That is one more reason why the French, on bearing 
a German pronounce ba, da, or ga, mteipret the sounds as pa, 
ta, ka In French the consonant is sonant from the mitial 
stages of the implosion , in German the first part of the 
consonant is surd, as the sonancy does not commence until 
an appreciable time after the implosion (see p 38) 

Pronunciation with the glottis open entads another conse- 
quence Throughout the entire duration of the occlusion the 
air expelled from the lungs continues to accumulate m the 
mouth, since nothing opposes its free passage at the end of the 
trachea , on the other hand, when the glottis is closed, the 
glottal bands obstruct the passage of the air, or partially so at 
least In consequence, the air escapes from the mouth with 
much greater violence where the glottis is open, for where it 15 
closed the glottis serves to some extent as a moderatmg agent 
to the air-current The rush of air is generally so violent that 
we hear at the moment of explosion, a noise charactenstic of 
the sudden emission of air, which we improperly term " aspira- 
tion ' ' On the other hand, as we have ]ust said, since the settmg 
up of the glottal vibrations is slightly retarded for the vowel 
that follows, a shorter or longer period of time elapses during 
which no vowel or consonant is as yet formed This period of 
time IS naturally taken up by the aspiration, and we finally 
get what IS called an aspirated consonant Instead of p, t, k, 
we pronounce these letters ph, th, kh Consonants of this 
descnption could be easily distinguished m the speech of a 
South German if he were asked to pronounce le pave de Parts, 
une tasse de the, un carreau de casse 

In the above descnption we are far from havmg exhausted 
all the possibilities of phonemes, for we have thus far accounted 
only for those produced by an expiration of breath But there 
is also a group of inspirated phonemes Theoretically, we might 
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reclassify all the phonemes of the preceding list, imagming 
them to be produced by " inspiration This would double 
our list The term inspiration or mspirated is, however, in- 
correct, for in the introduction of the phonemes m question 
there is no mtroduction of air into the respiratory apparatus 
These sounds are due simply to a suction movement , they are 
often called " clicks " * 

The mspirated phonemes or clicks are somewhat rare It is 
said that certam African tongues normally use them, but they 
do not figure m the phonetic system of Indo-European 
languages They are only encountered by accident here and 
there It has been estabhshed that m modem Breton the 
development of the p at the end of the first person plural 
(eg karomp "we love", from karom) is due simply to 
the presence of a chck * But this is exceptional m modem 
European languages 

Nevertheless, chcks are used as mteqections m aU languages. 
Thus French has an mspirated t to express doubt or attract 
attention , by inspirating an alveolar I we show admiration or 
surpnse , mspirated / sometimes expresses the sabsfaction of 
the epicure and at other times a feeling of effort, or pain, either 
keenly or slightly experienced The word out when it means a 
doubtful or complaisant " oui " (yes) is often mspirated, as m 
non (no) when uttered m a low and careless voice. 

’ L Havet, VI, vol 11 , p 221 , Sacleux, CXVIII, P 44 

' Rousselotj CXVj vol i, p. 492 , ci also Vlllr vol xvi, p 201. 
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Phonetic Systems and their Transformations 

' I 'HE number of possible phonemes is almost infinite No 
musical mstrument can emit sounds as vaned as those 
produced by the human apparatus But languages utilize 
by no means all the hnguistic resources On the contrary, the 
number of phonemes m each language is hmited. 

The number of phonemes m a language cannot, of course, be 
calculated by the number of signs m its alphabet Languages 
generally have more sounds than signs This is the case m 
French, Italian, Enghsh, and German Yet, m the mam, the 
number of phonemes hardly ever exceeds three score, and 
may even be considerably less 

Such an estimate need not astonish anyone , owmg to the 
vanety of sounds the human apparatus produces, they cannot 
be employed m too great a number m any one tongue without 
embarrassmg the speaker Besides, many of the possible 
sounds are mutually exclusive, owing to the conformation 
of the organs of speech 

In every language the phonemes are closely allied to each 
other They constitute a coherent and closely knit system m 
which all the parts correspond This is the first law of pho- 
netics, and it is extremely important, for it means that a 
language is not made up of isolated phonemes, but of a system 
of phonemes 

Tliose who are acquainted with foreign languages are well 
aware that each language has a phonetic system pecuhar to 
itself In passmg from one language to another, they do not 
carefully consider each word and adjust their organs to the 
correct position for producmg the phonemes composmg that 
word In that way they would never succeed m speaking 
fluently It suffices, in changmg from one language to another, 
to adjust the organs, once for all, m a general way If the 
foreign language they are speakmg is a famihar one, there is an 
unconscious adjustment of the vocal organs by which all the 
phonemes conform to the new tongue The polyglot is hhe a 
harmonium-player, who by changmg his keyboard gives a 
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particular value to each sound he produces This adjustruent 
ran readily be'seen in the fatigue expenenced after speaking 
an unfamih'ar language for any length of tune The organs 
have been forced into new positions, requiring equally new 
muscular efforts The exercise thus imposed upon them, if 
prolonged, causes fatigue very quickly Those who wish to 
imitate a foreign pronunciation when speaking their own 
tongue know, moreover, that the only thing needed to produce 
the desired effect is what we might call a phonetic transposition 
When this transposition is achieved, the same page of French 
can give the impression that it is bemg read by an Enghshman 
or a German 

The existence of a phonetic system is the result of a law of 
equihbnum It establishes a kmd of balance among all the 
organs which co-operate in a phonation by virtue of which to 
each position assumed by any particular organ there is a 
corresponding position for others But the accord is not even 
limited to the position of the organs , it extends hkewise to 
the muscular effort Certain phonemes, for example, are 
pronounced with more breath than others, or with a greater 
articulatory effort Besides, differences m quantity are usually 
bound up with differences of timbre 

In French, a and o generally differ in tunbre accordmg to 
whether these vowels are short or long This can be seen, for 
example, m the pronunciation of pate and patte, of cote and 
cotte, sattU and sotte, etc An analogous difference exists m 
German, between short e and long e, short o and long o , in 
Stehen, and Reh as opposed to Sielle and retten, or m Sohn and 
Boden as contrasted with kommen, GoU, etc It is the same 
with many other languages 

The phonetic system is far from stable throughout the 
development of any given language This is mtelligible when 
we stop to reflect upon the manner m which it is transmitted, 
and upon the conditions which maintain its equilibrium 
The system becomes fixed at an early age, and, apart from 
accidents which may affect the vocal organs, it tends to remain 
intact throughout hfe But the apprenticeship is not completed 
at a smgle stroke During the early years, which are of capital 
importance m the development of language, the child con- 
tinually stores up from day to day words which he tries to 
reproduce just as he hears them These are not mdividual 
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sounds which he has learned to pronounce, but words or gRtupB 
of words Hence his organs must accommodate themselves to 
producing sound combinations which are sometimes exceed- 
ingly complicated The child is rarely successful at the first 
attempt He hss to maJce the etfort several times, correcting 
bis pronunciation by reference to that of the people who speak 
to him, until he feels that he is able to reproduce exactly what 
he hears The forms adopted permanently at the end of his 
apprenticeship constitute his phonetic system, which he 
establishes by successive trials by elimmating mcorrect 
sounds and by making his vocal chords flexible enough for 
perfect execution ^ The production of these movements 
finally becomes automatic The vocal organs have a memory 
comparable to that of the pianist’s fingers, which move 
mechanically over the keys as the eye follows the notation 
on the printed paper 

The transmission of pronunciation from one generation to 
another is discontmuous, in the sense that the child is forced 
to learn everything over again Dunng apprenticeship, 
doubtless, hereditary dispositions play some part, but it is 
nob difficult to realize how many accidents may affect the 
integnty of pronunciation with each new generation It rarelj' 
happens, indeed, that when its apprenticeship is ended 
the child's phonetic system is exactly like that of its 
parents Some phoneticians even claim that this never 
happens 

In this interplay of complex movements which constitutes 
the phonetic system, the organ may either exaggerate or 
inhibit its action to a very slight extent A muscle may be 
somewhat weak or slow m executmg a movement or it may, on 
the contrary, be unusually vigorous and rapid As a result there 
IS a discrepancy between the phonetic systems of successive 
generations This lack of agreement may be a very mmor affair , 
and may not even be appreaable to the ear , nevertheless, it is 
serious in its consequences, for it means nothmg less than a 
a break in the continuity of the phonetic system Sometimes, 
however, the discrepancy is clearly marked The child 
articulates differently from its parents, and substitutes a 
different senes of sounds for that which they possess 'Thus a 

‘ Cf the worka cited at the beginning of the chapter preceding and 
A Meillet, IX, i, p 311, and ii, p S60 
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cUld who acquired the habit of pressing the tip of his tongue 
against the top of his alveols instead of placing it against the 
teeth, instead of pronouncing the French dentals would 
pronounce the English t and d 
This kind of phonetic change presents several very important 
features In the first place it is unconscious. The child whose 
tongue goes either too far or not far enough is not aware of the 
excess or inadequacy of his efforts He thinks he is articulating 
hke his parents when he is really articulating differen tly It is 
the unconscious nature of the change which explains its 
permanence The child would endeavour to correct himself 
if he were conscious of his mistake 

Furthermore, the change is absolute That is to say, that 
the change is complete and irremediable It is not to be 
regarded as a spontaneous creation adding a new element to 
the system, but as the transformation of an existing element 
This transformation presupposes that the child is mcapable 
of exactly reproducing a phoneme he has heard It is rather 
striking that the phoneme abandoned for another is, of all the 
phonemes, usually that one which is foreign to the system the 
one that is most difficult to articulate No one has more 
difficulty m pronouncing a liquid I than the French of the 
present day, who have just lost it 

Lastly, the change is regular, that is to say, its direcbon 
has been determined by previous changes This feature is 
explamed by the nature of the elements which budd up the 
equilibrium of the system In all phonetic systems there are 
dominatmg elements which regulate the others In describing 
the system of any mode of speech, we can always account for 
all the pecuhanties of that speech by reference to certam 
general prmciples of tongue-position, breathing-force, or 
muscular effort Doubtless these general principles hold good 
only for a given time, since the system changes more or less 
from age to age , but at that particular moment they constitute 
the frameworlif and skeleton of the language From the point 
of view of the gradual evolution of the language, these general 
pnnciples indicate its natural tendencies And, indeed, it 
has been proved, by comparing two different histoncal periods 
of a language^hat the changes exhibited by the latter existed 
in germ in th^arher period 
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The classic example of regularity m phonebc changes 
is the Germanic " sound-shifting ", called in German, 
Lauiverschtelnmg ^ This phenomenon is found in other languages 
besides the Germanic in Armenian, for example, and Ossetic. 
The initial cause of the development lies between pronunciation 
with the glottis closed, and a pronunication Muth the glottis 
open (see p 31) 

When a certain race is accustomed, hke the Germans, to 
speaking with the glottis open, the sonant and surd occlusives 
are subjected to a senes of alterations, due to a delay m the 
starting of the glottal vibrations (see p 31) On the one hand, 
m a group such as da or ba, as the vocal chords do not begm 
vibrating immediately upon the implosion, a more or less 
large part of the consonant becomes surd , and there is finally 
a tendency to change the entire sonant mto a surd On the 
other hand, in a group such as la or pa, between the explosion 
of the occlusive and the production of the a which follows, there 
IS a more or less short interval But the explosion allows the 
air free passage Hence there is a natural tendency to change 
the occlusive mto an aspirate, or even into a fricative, particu- 
larly if the explosion is violent and if the organs, despite the 
abrupt rush of air that is seeking to escape, do not immediately 
return to a position of rest We then get the pronunciation 
lha, pha, or even tsa or pfa If the rush of air renders the 
occlusion incomplete, the natural tendency for aspirates and 
fricatives is towards the spirant (pa, fa) ' 

The two processes we have )ust explamed play a considerable 
role in the history of the Germanic languages It is these which 
account for the fact that the Indo-European sonant occlusives 
always correspond to the common Germanic suids (Gothic 
skapjan " to shape ”, xtan " to eat ", Old High German melkan 
" to milk ”, as compared with the Latin scabo, ei.o, mtdgeo) , 
and the surd occlusives always correspond to spirants (Goth 
hhfan " to fly ", pahan " to be quiet ", as compared with the 
Greek itXeirtij Latin taceo) These are the onl,y two shifts 

^ Hie mteipretation of this phenomenoa given here m that generally 
approved by French linguists (MeiUet, XCV, p 27 , Gauthiot, VI, vol xi, 
p 192 , Vendryes, XCIX, p 130) It 15 not Admitted everyone cf 
now Wundt CCXXIH, i, 2 p 405 H Meyer, XXXV, vL' xlv, p 107 ff . 
Hirt, CLXVII, p 615, S Feist, XXVI, vol xxxvi, p 307, r xxvii, 112 

■ The sign p indicates the dental and spirant heard in, ^ ^'ICnghsh ik%ck 
or thank 
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characteristic of Germanic.^ But the sprant developing from 
the surd occlusive is not always surd , there are cases where it 
appears as a sonant The Banish hnguist Vemer accounted 
for this by showing * that it became a sonant only in words 
where the following syllable bore no accent in Indo-European 
In fact a certam number of different tendencies cut across 
the mteiplay of the sound-shifts For example, in several 
other languages, the spirant surds become sonants m inter- 
vocalic positions (Vemer's discovery serves only as a corrective 
test to this general one) There is another tendency, according 
to which the sonant spirants, by a sort of rebound upon the 
speaker, react against the weakening they have undergone 
and become sonant occlusives The second case has taken 
place in German Thus the corresponding German words for 
the Enghsh thin, thumb, and thorn are dunn, Daumen, and Dorn, 
which were initially spirant before they became occlusive 
This evolution is most clearly seen in the case of the dentals 
It even extends sporadically outside the German field (English 
gold, Wild as compared with the Gothic gulp, wtlpets) Several 
other spirants show the same evolution m this respect ’ . thus 
in several dialects initial w becomes h (bas for was, or betl for 
well), orj becomes g after r [Fergc “ pilot ", Scherge " sergeant ", 
both developments from the primitive verjo, scerjo) 

These examples show that all the changes which Germanic 
consonants have undergone cannot be ascribed to a single law 
It IS remarkable, however, that throughout all the changes 
resulting from special conditions, the general tendency which 
manifested itself in prehistoric shifts continued to make 
itself felt throughout the history of Germanic languages , thus 
about the sixth century of our era, after Old High German 
had achieved its second sound-shiftmg. modem German, at 
least m the southern districts, had begun to prepare a third ; 
in another section of the field, the Danish language, a new 
shift IS actually now in the process of development,* 

A phenomenon like sound-shifting, which is a good 


^ The Geimans, followed by the bn^i3ts of other couatnes, generally call 
the laws of the Germanic sound-shifting Gnmm's Laws, although they 
were discovered before Jacob Gnmin by the Dane Bask , cf Pedersen, 
CCXXX, p 52 ff. 

* In a celebrated article, XXXVIl, vol xxin, p 97 
■ Behagel, CXLIV, pp 201, 204 

* Braune, XXVI, vol xxxvi, p 564 
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example of regularity and continmty, demonstrates at the 
same tune that phonetic change can often extend to a very 
large part of the population In order to appreciate the nature 
of a change it is not sufficient merely to compare the child's 
pronunciation with that of its parents, that is to say, merely 
to consider an isolated individual m each generation The only 
change which counts for anything in the eyes of a linguist is 
that which occurs in the speech of a whole group of individuals 
The greatest phonetic changes take place dunng the passage 
from one generation to another We have stdl to determine 
what relation individual changes and general changes bear to 
all the children of one generation It may happen that a 
child, because of a congenitally defective constitution, is 
incapable of pronouncing certain sounds, and has, m other 
words, a defective pronunciation These mdividual defects 
are generally interesting only to the physician All the same, 
they may be of service to the Imguist in indicating the phonetic 
tendencies of a language Sometimes, indeed, they only consist 
in the exaggeration of a natural tendency They are then 
symptomatic, in the sense that they betray the weak points 
in a phonetic system They show at what place resistance is 
weakest, and in what direction new phonetic tendencies threaten 
to lead the language This work, however, requires great 
circumspection on the linguist’s part, and in general it is best 
to leave it outside the field oi our investigation , more than one 
individual must be studied m order to recognize a tendency 

For a long time it was beheved that all phonetic changes 
started from an individual and were only individual changes 
generalized This conception is incorrect No mdividual 
could have the power of imposing upon his fellows a pro- 
nunciation against which their uistinct would rebel There is 
no force capable of generalizing a phonetic change In order 
that a phonetic change may become general for a social group, 
all the members of the group must possess a natural tendency 
to adopt it spontaneously ^ To attribute this to imitation is 
here beside the point An aberrant pronunciation brings its 
author no disciples, and generally only tends to make him 
ridiculous 

We might here protest that fashion is the determining cause, 
and this cannot be denied in certain cases We know that m 
' Mcillet, IX, I, p 311 . Up 860, and II, voL IX, 595. 
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mutation of the Beauhamais family, who followed the creole 
custom, and did not pronounce the r, aristocratic society of the 
Directoire Fenod affected the elimination of this consonant 
This was the fashion of the imoyables, which did not last long, 
and left no traces except in the legends of prints and in 
almanacs Antiquity has known similar freaks of fashion 
Alcibiades was m the habit of pronouncmg r as / (Aristophanes, 
Wasps, 44-6). and his son thought it proper to mutate him 
(Archippos, mentioned by Plutarch, Life of Alcthiades, 41) 
Catullus makes fun of a Roman of his day called Arnus, who 
in imitation of the Greek aspirated the Latm c, pronouncing 
commoda, for example, as chommoda. 

These are exceptional cases which, properly understood, 
only confirm the rule Indeed, it will be observed that these 
phonetic changes have not come to an end The Latm peoples 
continue to pronounce their c as an occlusive, and the history 
of c m the Romance tongues does not appear to have been 
interfered with by the fashion which Amus represents The 
particular pronunciation of this snob has remained foreign to 
the phonetic system of the Latms True, it may have per- 
sisted for a longer or shorter tune m some isolated words This 
would no longer be a matter of phonetics , but only of vocabulary. 
Moreover, the question anses whether this mama ridiculed 
by Catullus was not at bottom a mere matter of vocabu- 
lary It is hardly likely that Amus changed every c in his 
language to ch, that is to say, systematically substituted one 
articulation for another All he did was apparently to intro- 
duce ch in place of c m certam words to make them seem hke 
the Greek 

The case of the \ncroyahles is quite different, for they intro- 
duced into normal French, the French of Pans, a peculianty 
of pronunciation belonging to another French dialect, that of 
the creoles of Martimque The ehmination of r m French, 
however, seems to conform to a general tendency of the lan- 
guage, at least m so far as the guttural r charactenstic of 
Parisian French is concerned In certain positions, at the end 
of a word, after a consonant, and even in an intervocalic 
position, this r is scarcely recogtuzable to-day But for the 
influence of scholarship and traditional hterature, perhaps it 
would already have disappeared The Enghsh alveolar r, 
articulated m quite a different place, is likewise gradually 
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disappeanng, and many English people/ perhaps without being 
aware of the fact, pronounce it no longer 

It xs customary, in comparative philology, to express phonetic 
changes m the form of laws * Such is the so-called “ Grunm’s 
law ” of the Germanic sound-shifts. We may already 
estimate the value which should be attached to the word 
" law ”, from the foregoing An utterance which has become 
famous m philology proclaimed that " phonetic laws work 
blindly and with a blind necessity die Lautgesetze wirken 
blind, tnit blinder N otwendigkeit ■ This utterance, which 
provoked inolent polemics in its day, now mchnes us rather to 
smile The very least we can say of it is that it is somewhat 
rash, as it gives to phonetic laws an altogether unwarranted 
authority Phonetic law is not a constant pnnciple, and it is 
not, m the scientific sense of the term, a ” necessity” It is the 
abuse of the term “ law ” that has here led to error 

Laws are made to control the actions of men, and, conse- 
quently, are oriented towards the future , thus penal law 
regulates the fate of the guilty, and civil law dictates the 
behaviour of citizens It is unfortunate that the word law 
has been stretched to embrace natural principles, which have 
been established by experience, as in physics or chemistry. 
Such an extension has been favoured chiefly by the fact that 
in these sciences experiment shows a constant relation between 
phenomena, so that law, which is a simple statement of relation- 
ships, gives us the impression of preceding the experiments, 
when m fact it only follows them It is an abuse of language, 
however, to attnbute an imperative character to ” law ” used 
in this sense 

Phonetic laws can m no way be assimilated to those of 
physics and chemistry The link uniting two successive spates 
of a language is a circumstantial and not a natural one / We 
cannot ahticipate a pnon how a particular sound will devel*]^ 
because into the evolution of sounds, there always enters a 

^ C/ the bibliogr&phy in van Ginneken, LXXVIL p 462, and especially 
Meillet, “Lea lois pbon^tiques/' IX, vol. i, p 311, Wechsler, Gtbt es 
Ijiulgesetze ? , B DelbrUck, “Das Wesen der Lautgesetze" (XXIV, i» 277- 
30B (1902)) , J Vendrvea. “Reflexions sur les lois phon^tiqucs “ (XCIX, 
liS-130 (1902)), and Baudouin de Courtenay, CXLll 

‘ This was said by the German hnguist, Heimann Osthofl (1B90) The 
existence of phonetic laws was flrst demonstrated as a principle between 
1870 and ISSO Cf Schuchardt, CCIV. 
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varying number of unknown factors Nevertheless, as a formula 
expressmg changes that have taken place in the past, phonetic 
law IS absolute This character results from the general 
coherence of the phonetic system and the regularity of the 
changes (see p 37) that take place As these affect articula- 
tion as a whole, rather than isolated words, all words mvolving 
the same articulation become altered in the same way Therein 
lies the only principle of phonetic law Such laws are simply 
formulse whidi sum up processes and rules govemmg corre- 
spondences 

These phonetic laws, then, enable us to include in certain 
formulx the history of the sounds which occur in any language, 
"and provide us with a key to the changes they have undergone. 
If we know a word in a given l^guage whose form can be 
accounted for b^ a phonetic law, we also know the forms of all 
other words in that language coming within the range of that 
law Given two dialects sprung from one language and following 
a definite law, a knowledge of that law will reveal the phonetic 
principles involved in each of the dialects If I know that 
German has substituted an mitial z for the original t preserved 
in English, I at once understand why I find the form Zahre m 
one as opposed to tear in the other , but I understand also the 
opposition of zehn to ten, zwingen to twinge, Zunge to tongue, etc 
One of these words enables us to predict the other. It happens 
occasionally that philologists have reconstructed a pnon 
the form of some non-existent word, and have been subse- 
quently justified by the discovery of a new text contammg 
that word Phonetic laws are the basis of aU etymological 
research Any etymologist who ignored them would labour 
in vain 

It IS easy to demonstrate, likewise, how these law^aid m the 
study of foreign languages In leaming a new language it is 
of great assistance to know the rules govemmg sound-corre- 
spondence between this language and those we already know 
Thus, if I know that Spanish changes the initial Latin / to h, 
I know that " faire ” is hacer, " farine " harina, " fom ’’ heno, 
" fer " hierro, " fils " hijo, " feuille ” hoja, " fumee " humo, etc 
There is a kind of Jlair which guides the memory m such cases, 
and which at need will substitute the proper form with some 
guarantee of correctness Possibilities of error nonii the less 
exist Mistakes may even arise from an inopportune or 
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exaggerated appbcation of phonetic laws (such as in hyper- 
iiaUctism or hyper-urbantsm, discussed on p 49)- In the 
foregoing case it would lead to error, for instance, to attempt 
an a pnon reconstruction of the Spanish word for fire along the 
Imes of the correspondence between the latin/ocMS, the Itahan 
fuoco, and the French feu The true form is fuego, and not 
huego, because initial /, in Spanish, does not change mto h 
before « where there is a hiatus The Gascon dialects go even 
further m this respect than Spanish , they have huek for " feu ” 
and change initial / into h in every position ^ 

The hnguist's first consideration, therefore, must be to define 
exactly the conditions in which phonetic law applies, and its 
extension in space and time 

In fact, phonetic changes are limited in time Once the 
Ichange has affected all those words on which its action is 
Ipossible, the law expressing that change becomes null and void. 
IThe language may recreate new combinations altogether 
Isimilar to those previously affected by the change, but these 
combinations will now remain without modification They are 
said to be no longer subject to the law Thus all languages 
have doublets representing words from identical sources 
' introduced into the language at different jienods The oldest 
‘ forms can be recognized because thay have undergone greater 
I modification due to the influence of phonetic changes which 
operated no longer at the time when the more recent forms were 
, introduced In French there are the words avot 4 £ and avocat, 
loyal and Ugol, respiectively derived from the same Latm 
.prototypes When these second forms came mto the French 
language by a different route, however, from the first, the 
phonetic changes which had brought about alterationsm the 
.earlier forms had long since ceased to be operative 

It happens hkewise that the formulz of corresj^ndence 
established between certain languages are sometimes contra- 
dicted by forms that have been borrowed from another 
language German has ss for the smgle or double medial t m 
English, so that they have hesser instead of better, wasser 
instead of water But the two languages have the same word 
m butter, and the German Messe is m Enghsh mass (as in 
Christmas, Lammas), both of which contradict the preceding 
law in different ways The reason is that butter and mass 
(Messe) are both borrowed from Latin 

* Cf MeiUrt, Lineautt^ta hslonfiu el Imptishjue fMrale, XLniiS08),p. S. 
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But even if we try to keep before us the conditions which 
determine the range and extension of phonetic laws and account 
for apparent exceptions as natural facts, we do not always 
succeed m avoiding all difhculties Some of these are inherent 
m the method itself ^onetic laws, in the first place, throw 
a limited amount of light upon the nature of the changes whose 
results they record , and, in the second, they are but the 
average of divers complicated processes 

The phonetic changes due ta (subsltluljafi must be dis- 
tmguished from those produced by ^olult ojy' It is evolution, 
for instance, when one sound is spontaneously transformed into 
another by means of some normal innovation In the French 
of the tle-de-France, for example, the long closed e of the Latm 
has successively become wi, then wa (written ot to-day, accord- 
ing to an old spelling which had already ceased to be the correct 
rendering of the pronunciation m the thirteenth century) In 
this part of France we pronounce as Iwa, rwa, pwar, Iwar what 
we wnte as ioi, rot, poire, loir This is the normal pronunciation 
in Parisian French When we hear this pronunciation affected 
by people living far from the capital it is generally borrowed 
from Parisian speech, and is not due to any natural innovation 
in their own The proof of this is often furnished by the 
local pronunaations themselves, which here and there preserve 
the pronunciation natural to them either under an older form 
or in certain speaal words Thus in one provincial dialect we 
may hear un Ihr, for un loir, side by side with une poire It is 
the pronunciation of poire that is modified by imitation, that 
IS tdsay, it is borrowed ^ 

/The importance of borrowed elements m phonetic changes 
rnanifests itself in the make-up of all hterary languages (see 
p 271) Thus, when North German substitutes and aM for the 
angle sounds 1 and w it is due to borrowing , the change is not 
spontaneous Similarly, when a Saxon, adoptmg the standard 
pronunciation of German, says mussen and schon, instead of 
missen and schhi, it js a change by substitution and not-fiy 
WolutigiL-t" ' " 

The statement of the phonetic law, however, does not reveal 
the nature of the change Additional testimony and spiecial 

1 On the chBxactei|| of such borrowed pronunciations in patois, see 
Grammont, VI, vol. it, p 293, and Teiracber, CXXIV, Introduction 

* Poirot, II, vol IX, p 603, cl Bremer, CXLVIl, p 1 1, and, for English, 
Storm, CCII^ p 620 
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inquiry are necessary for recognition of the geographical 
hnuts of normal and spontaneous changes, beyond which 
they are the results of subshtution by imitation It is probable 
that, m the history of the classic languages, when a phonetic 
law IS formulated, including within its range the whole of an 
extensive area, facts of a dissimilar order are frequently attn- 
buted to the working of this law, owing to an unconscious 
confusion between substitution and evolution 

Many other causes of modification remain outside phonetic 
laws When we say that the aspirate h or the spirant w 
(digamma) have disappeared from Greek, we sum up m one 
single statement an extremely complex evolution m which 
phonetics is not the only factor We should consult M MeiUet's 
Aperfu} and see the vicissitudes of pronunciation these two 
phonemes have undergone, and how pohtical or social circum- 
stances have contributed toward maintainmg or restoring this 
pronunciation in certain dialects while eliminating it in others 
In fact, although initial h has left no trace in the modem 
dialects of Greece, the history of its disappearance covers a 
considerable penod of time , it had ceased to be pronounced 
quite early in the Ionian dialect of Asia and the Aeohan of 
Lesbos, but we still find definite traces of its existence in the 
Christian epoch A still greater time was required for the 
disappearance of digahima Ionian and Attic lost it before 
the histone period, but in Laconia it was still pronounced at 
the time of the compdation of the lexicon in which Hesychius 
collaborated, and perhaps it has nevef completely died out in 
this region, for the present Tsaconiai\ still seems to use it in 
saying vanne “ lamb ” (Greek Fa.pi/lov\ It is true, none the 
less, that the general tendency of Greifk and of all the Greek 
dialects was to ehmmate h as well as fr , so that the bnguist 
IS justified in sa}nng that this eliminabon, even if Tsacoman 
to-day forms the exception, is one tI the phonetic laws of 
the Greek language The formula thus arrived at expresses a 
hnguistic tendency, and sums up a phonetic evolution which 
really composes a number of factors differing accordmg to 
time and place 

An exammation of most of the great phonetic changeS,which 
characterize language would bring us to t^ same concision. 

The phonetic laws formulated by lin^sts exp^^ onl^ 

‘ XCIII, PP 24, 27. 167 
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approximations m regard to both space and time It is not all 
at once that a phonetic change takes place throughout any 
extensive area such as that where French, German, Greek or 
Latin are spoken And yet we may say that French has 
changed the long closed t of the Latm mto oi, or that the ss, 
m German words, has taken the place of the single or double t 
m Enghsh In fact, if we were to take examples one by one 
from the dictionary, after eliminating, of course, all the excep- 
tions due to borrowing, not a smgle one would remain to 
contradict the rule For the historian of language who only 
exaimnes results and whose survey embraces the general 
development of a language, the law is almost absolute But 
he who observes the spoken tongue, and who travels over a 
sufhaently large area at a time when a phonetic transformation 
IS taking place, sees the changes in an altogether different 
light. When he tnes to fix the date of a phonetic evolution 
withm a given space and time, he inevitably ends by limiting 
his attention to a single individual and companng him with 
his ancestors and direct descendants 

By assembling the data furnished by the dialects of a smgle 
language at various periods in its history we obtain a regular 
curve for the evolution of each phoneme (p 37) And, geo- 
graphically speaking, likewise, we often observe, in a given 
area, a gradual phonetic modification, thanks to the fact that 
in proceeding from one village to another we pass through the 
mtermediate stages of its evolution 

Modem Breton has a tendency to substitute / for the complex 
phoneme written c'hw This phoneme comprises a spirant 
guttural surd followed by the semi-vowel w pronounced as in 
Enghsh. In the Northern Breton districts of Leonard this 
phoneme can stiU be heard qmte clearly c’hwech "six”, 
c'hwero " bitter " , in the south-west between Douamenez and 
the Pomte du Raz, the same words are pronounced fic’h.fero, 
with the French spirant / of f^e or faire * 

Theoretically one can easily make out the different stages of 
development The c'h must first have become a single aspirate, 
the rough breathmg of the Greeks or the German h We are 
{fanuhar with this shift in other languages, and espeaaUy m 
|German itself. At t^same time the w tended to become a mere 
dentolabial spirant, nid ended as a simple v This change is 

' J. Lotb, VIII, vd] xvui, p 238, and Vendiyes, I, vol. xvi, p 300. 
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equally well attested, and indeed it might be descnbed as 
classical, since it has occurred in many languages, beginning 
with Vulgar Latin and German Consequently, the old cluster 
c'kw became hv And this cluster hv in its turn has undergone 
a change which might be anticipated The breath of the h has 
mterfered with the glottal vibrations and encroached upon the 
D, changing it mto a surd / Thus in Old Irish, the cluster ko 
(from sw, and not c'hw as m Breton) always gives / The evolu- 
tion of c'hw mto / thus supposes several intermediate forms, all 
legitimate, responding to facts already stated elsewhere 

When we leave the Leonard distnct, and go toward Douar- 
nenez by way of Chateaulin and Locronan, we find spaced out 
over the Breton-speakmg area geographical areas correspond- 
ing to those linguistic stages which we have theoretically 
reconstructed After a fashion, we can actually reproduce on 
the spot the history of the transformations that have taken 
place we pass from c'hw to hw, then to hv, and so to / , the 
geographical regions of these phonemes succeed each other by 
gradual stages In general it is correct to say that the passage 
from c'hw to / is due to phonetic tendencies in modem Breton , 
but in actual fact this change is completely realized only m one 
section of the territory, and presupposes a succession of compleiq 
processes of which the phonetic law gives no indication 

Exceptions to phonetic changes are inevitable We have 
seen a few examples due to words having been mtroduced into 
a language when the " laws ” that should have modified them 
were no longer operabve It is merely a matter of borrowing 
and of the date of such borrowing In the history of all 
languages a large number of exceptions occur as a result of 
borrowing, that is to say, of external influences 

Many others are due to the internal mfluences which are] 
summed up in what we call analogy Analogy is the power! 
of other words m a language to exempt any special word froml 
the operation of phonetic laws, or to compensate it for changes 
those laws may produce For example, it is a phonetic law m 
normal French for Latm c to become ch before an ongmal a 
We say chten, chhjre, cheval, chantre, for canem, capram,l 
caballum, cantor The word chasse has come directly from th^ 
Latin capsa A borrowing from a soutlmm dialect has given 
caisse, as a doublet for this word, introcMced into French at a 
time when the law in question no longer operated This is 
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one of those changes through external influences above indi- 
cated However, when we consider the Latin vtncal, sub- 
junctive of the verb vtnco, we expect to find a French form 
vatnche The actual form is vatnque, because in this subjunc- 
tive we have re-established the occlusive by analogy with forms 
like the past participle vaincu, in which it is regularly preserved 
before u 

Analogy is perpetually correcting or impieding the action of 
phonetic laws The regular development of phonemes is 
often obstructed by its action , and, indeed, an eminent 
etjmiologist, who loved to see order and clearness everywhere, 
declared that he sometimes " felt considerable annoyance 
at the ravages made by analogy ” * As a matter of fact, 
there is hardly a phonetic process which is not more or less 
affected and disturbed by it Often it is the meanings of the 
other words which exercise an influence, and cause those 
popular etymological accidents that are one of the ' ‘ bugbears 
of the phoneticians We shall return to this subject on p I0o 

Here we must dwell also upon the phenomena of hyper- 
urbanism and hyper-dtalechsm * Hyper-urbanism consists in 
those excesses brought about by consideration for correct 
sjieech and those who pride themselves on their elegant use 
of language An Italian peasant wishing to speak the Latin of 
Rome, and knowing that the diphthong au in the language of 
the capital often corresponds to the long o in his own dialect, 
said plaustrum for plostrum, cauda for coda, plaudt'^e for 
plodere These are hyper-urbanisms Etymologically, the 
o in these three words represents the older form But the 
townsman also had a natural tendency towards hyper-urbanism 
owing to his fear of being considered provincial in his speech, 
and he readily adopted plaustrum, cauda, and plaudere We 
know, in fact, that this pronunciation was m vogue in Rome 
itself, and probably used by the older Romans The Senator 
Florus once charged Vespasian with sajung plostrum, to which 
Vespasian wittily responded by addressing the senator 
" S^ue Flaure ” Vespasian was right Plostrum is the 
correct form . plaustrum is as much an hyper-urbanism as 
Flaurus would be 

In speaking a foreign dialect, one is exposed to mistakes due 

1 A Thnmas, CXXV, vol iii, p 32, 

> H Oertel. CXXXVII, p U8 ff 
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to doubt as to the proper form of words A frequent fault is 
that of being too correct, of emng through an excei^ftof punsm. 
This mistake was often committed by the Greeks when they 
tried to write m a dialect not their own, There are many 
hyper-dialectisms, for instance, in the Done of the Pythagorean 
authors As they (or their copyists) knew that Attic ij often 
corresponded to long a m Done, they changed mto a many an 
Attic 17 which should have persisted m Done as ij for example, 
aloBaai^, iilvaai^, a/ierafiXaTo^, etc , found m the Pytha- 
gorean wnters mstead of alaSriai.^, kivtiitki, n/Mro/SXip-o? 
It is likely that at the tune when the Greek dialects were 
fused into a common language, similar mistakes were frequent 
when pieople wished to write a pure dialect Errors easily 
arose out of the medley of dialects, strewn with common 
forms, where it was often difficult to distinguish the real 
dialectal elements from the non-dialectal Even people who 
had Sfioken a certain dialect from birth were liable to hyper- 
dialcctisms 

In the precedmg account we have pointed out instances in 
which regular phonetic tendencies came mto conffict with 
tendencies of a different character Such cases must have 
occurred often in the history of languages, and it is to them that 
we must attnbute the irregularities found m all phonetic 
history In particular it must often have happened that a 
nation changed its language and, consequently, that the 
same language was spoken by people of different nationality. 
Sometimes a conquering race imposed its tongue upon the 
conquered , sometimes pohtical or social conditions forced 
a people to adopt a neighbouring tongue Hence certam 
languages have developed strange and rapid transformations, 
for the people who adopt a new language often keep the pro- 
nunciation peculiar to the language they have dropjjed This 
15 why Gauhsh miluence is found in the phonebes of the 
Vulgar Labn of Gaul It is true that Romance philologists 
are not m accord upon this jjoint ^ It is certam, however, that 
similar phonetic changes are found in the languages of different 
races who are geographically contiguous, as in Livonian 

^ Meyer-LUbke, CLXXXl, p 170 For the influence of Slavonic upon 
Rumanian, cf Denaufianu, LXVl, voL 1 , p 241 
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(of the Finnish group) and Lettish * (Indo-European), 
Aimenian (Indo-European), and Georgian 

Certain philologists have a tendency to exaggerate the 
influence of a change of language and to attnbute to such pro- 
cesses the ongin of the pnncipal phonetic changes ’ As a fact, 
spontaneous phonetic changes do take place as a result of a 
natural change in the system brought about and justified by 
ruse of the language itself 

The study of the development of languages enables one to 
distinguish, in a senes of phonetic transformations, those that 
are due to foreign influences The philologist who has set 
himself at the outset the task of mastenng the phonetic system ^ 
of a given language at any particular moment in its evolution, 
easily recognizes in the later history of the language the effect 
of the normal tendencies which existed jjotentially in the older 
stage 

Such a study promises results of general import By com- 
panng and co-ordmating the data furnished by all the languages 
whose history is known, the regular processes of phonetic 
transformation can be established This work lias not yet been 
finished At the same time, any linguist who knows the 
phonetic history of several languages is already in a position to 
say with very little hesitation which is the older of two attested 
phonetic stages, and how the transformation came about 

^ Jespersen, CLXXIII, p 79 

* Cf especially GamiUscheg, Vcber LautsubsMuhon {Pnnzipten/ragen der 
romanischen Sprackwxssenschaft (1911), pp. 162-91), and Del^uck, CLlIl* 
p 152 
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The Phonetic Word and the Verbal Image 

' I 'HE phonetic changes with which we have hitherto been 
concerned resulted from transformations of phonetic 
systems The causes of alterations in sound units had to be 
sought in the relation of these phonemes to the system as a 
whole Yet this type of change, is not the only one the linguist 
has to consider 

There are no isolated phonemes in language This does not 
only mean that phonemes have no independent existence, and 
cannot bo analysed separately except by a process of abstrac- 
tion, since they constitute a system in every language , it also 
means that they are not employed separately We cannot 
speak simply in combinations of phonemes The shortest sentence 
or word presupposes a succession of complex articulatory 
movements and their combinations, and out of these combina- 
tions arise reciprocal acts involving divers kinds of changes 
The changes which affect phonemes because of their connexions 
with other phonemes of the same word may be termed contact 
changes They are no less important in the history of the 
language than the preceding ones * 

Before, however, entering upon a study of these changes, we 
must first fix the hmits of the phonetic group within which 
contact changes arise, or, to put it differently, we must define 
the phonetic word 

The question that confronts us here is two-fold , it consists 
firstly in determinmg whether a sentence in any particular 
language, considered solely from the point of view of the 
phonemes composing it, admits of divisions perceptible to the 
speaker, and secondly, whether these divisions coincide with 
psychical or grammatical ones 

To the first query we can answer unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative It is not to be doubted that natural phonetic 
divisions exist in a given phrase Such divisions, in fact, are 
of several kinds 

^ Sievers, CCV, p 377 A remarkable account of facts taken from the 
Slavonic 15 to be found m Broch, CXLIXi p 185 
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On€ of the most noticeable is the division into syllables 
Every speaker is conscious of this, as mental pathology has 
proved.! Cases of amnesia have been observed in which the 
feeling for the syllable survives complete forgetfulness of the 
word The patient can only designate objects by the number of 
component syllables in the word they represent Without 
being able to express either chapeau or tabouret, he indicates 
with his fingers that the 6rst of these words contains two 
syllables, and the second three He has lost the memory of the 
articulatory movements necessary for pronouncing the word, 
but he still knows how many of them there are It is true 
that we may not admit the testimony of such an expenment 
on the ground that there is here an element introduced by 
acquired habit, after the subject had learned to read, and that 
it is impossible to distinguish what belongs essentially to written 
language from that belonging to spoken language Habits 
acquired by the hand which traces letters, and those acquired 
by the eye which perceives them, may, in fact, be confused here 
and disturb the proper co-ordination of facts 

We can draw more valid conclusions from versification In 
a large number of languages metre dejiends upon the number of 
syllables, sometimes even in those where writing is unknown and 
where poetry was transmitted only by oral tradition Thus in 
the early dawn of Indian and Greek hterature, long poems were 
comjKised with a rigorous adherence to rule in the number of 
syllables, at least if we arc to judge by the direct heirs of the 
rich Vedic jxietry or the founders of the Lesbian lync * 
The beginnings of writing confirm this testimony In phonetic 
writing, language was at first transcribed syUabically Division 
into syllables preceded, and even retarded for a variable 
penod of time, division into letters (see Part V) A long and 
careful analysis was necessary to distinguish the elements of a 
syllable The first alphabets antedate this analysis . they are 
syllabic 

Division into syllables even preceded division into words 
In the oldest extant texts of many languages the words are not 
separated The end of one word is combined, according to the 
rules of syllabic writing, with the beginning of the following 
word , this IS the case in the vanous Indian ancient w-ritmgs 

^ Cf Rousselot, CXVpVol ii, p.i969 

* L. Havet, LXXX, p. 1S6 
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In Cypriote writing, which is syllabic, the Greek words rAK 
Tov apyvpul/ are written still as to tut t lo to no TO ku 

TO ne 

It would seem that division into syllables was first suggested 
when a wn ter wished to transcnbe a phrase heard or pronounced. 
We know, mdeed, what difficulty poorly-educated people have 
in correctly dividing words , and, on the contrary, what a feeling 
they have for syllabification The latter appears to be more 
natural, while the former is merely conventional, and requires 
study and practice 

Nevertheless, it is by no means easy to define the term 
syllable * Let us take the simplest case in which we have a 
senes of alternating consonants and vowels — for mstance, a 
group like the French I'Acaditnie des Beaux Arts, pronounced 
lakademtdebozaf From the definition of consonants and vowels 
given further back, we can denve the principle here regulating 
the division of syllables All the vowels require that the mouth 
shall be opened This opiemng vanes m size, but it is always 
larger than that demanded for consonants In fact, certain 
consonants, the occlusives, do not require any opening at all 
The others, which require an opening of the buccal cavity, are 
charactenzed by a fnctional sound indicating that the opiening 
IS relatively narrow A group of sounds, therefore, such as we 
have selected, represents successive openmg and closmg articu- 
lations which sometimes come very near complete closure 
The wide openings correspond to the vowels and the closing 
articulations to the consonants This fact is shown in stnking 
fashion on a diagram made by a recording cylinder By 
following the movements of the pen it is possible to read the 
syllabic division The vowels describe the peaks of the curves, 
of which the fall marks the moments of closure constituting 
the consonants 

Very minute work is involved in marking the precise pomts 
where the syllables begin and end M Roudet tells us that 
syllabification presents three aspects according to the observer’s 
pwint of view “ Every time we pass from one syllable to 
another," he says, " there is an abrupt variation which at the 
same time affects the regular course of expiration, the articu- 

^ These lines were already written before the publication of the Cours 
by F de Saus^re, CXXl, which contains, p 64 fi (notably p 8S), a highly 
original theory of the syllable 
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latory motion and the auditive percepbbility " ^ This three- 
fold vanation pemuts us to detennine the limits of the syllable 
in a certain number of cases But in many others the division 
15 arbitrary. It would be as puenie to attempt to fix this 
division as it would be to attempt to determine at what predse 
pomt hes the bottom of a valley situated between two 
mountams 

The definition of the phonetic word is hardly less arbitrary, 
for we often have syllables, and even groups of syllables, which 
we do not know whether to group as independent words or to 
attach to neighbounng ones. According to the language in 
question, this division is more or less clear-cut. 

Accent ought to be a means of solving the problem We have 
seen that the emission of breath from the tracheal openmg is 
not always produced m an identical manner The ex- 
pulsion of air is not continuous, for the muscles controlling 
the passage of the breath sometimes speed up and sometimes 
retard the movement Accordingly we have accelerations and 
dimmutions of speed and stoppages greater or lesser m number, 
according to the language and the speaker In other words, 
the spoken word contams within itself a rhythmic pnnciple, 
with accented and non-accented beats Just as we divide a 
musical phrase into measures irrespective of the melody, so 
hkewise we can recognize in any spoken phrase, irrespective 
of its sense, a certain number of divisions less regular and more 
variable in measure, doubtless, than those of music, but 
equally dependent upon a periodic recurrence of accented 
beats Language itself has rhythmic peaks and depressions 

These peaks have frequently a psychical value It might 
almost be said that the muscular movements producing stress 
and pitch are sometimes determmed by psychic causes Accent 
seems to breathe life into the inert phonetic body. To borrow 
a metaphor from the old granunanans, accent is the " soul " 
of the word , whether pitch or stress be affected, it gives the 
word character and personality Nevertheless, accent' does not 
suffice to define the word ' 

In the first place, it but imperfectly defines the limits of the 
word In certain languages the position of the accent is 

‘ CXIII, p. 182. 

' See Cramiiiont's peaetratuig remarlu on French accent, LXXVIIl, 
p. 121 
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clearly decided by the word-ending , in others the accent falls 
upon the final or the penultimate syllable, and in others again 
upon the beginning of the word But these cases do not exhaust 
all the possibihties , there are tongues, indeed, in which the 
variable accent gives no mdicabon of the word-endmg On the 
other hand, it may happen that there will be only one accent 
in a group of several words , or, conversely, a single word may 
have two Greek and Sanskrit prove that Indo-European 
possessed what are called enchtics, short words never used inde- 
piendently, but attached to the precedmg word In our modem 
languages, with stress accent, certain groups of words are pro- 
nounced with a single vocal effort and with an acceleration of 
breath on one syllable only On the other hand, we know of 
Sansknt words with two accents, and m languages which 
employ stress there often arises a secondary in addition to the 
principal accent 

Thus, no definite and constant relation between the accent 
and the word can be established There are languages with 
pitch accent, for instance, where certain essential words have no 
accent at all, like the Sansknt verb in several of its uses 
However important the verb may be m a Sansknt sentence it is 
generally atonic in the principal clause Hence, we must not 
confound the indepiendence, expressiveness, and accentuation 
of a word In such Russian examples, as « morja " near the 
sea ", na zemlju " on the ground '',pd gorodu " m the town ", 
the noun is enclitic to the preposition * On the other hand it 
will be noticed that the accent does not necessarily fall on the 
most important syllable of the word In French, for instance, 
the accent is on the final syllable, that is to say, most often on 
formative elements such as suffixes, whereas the root is 
unaccented ® 

All this necessitates our defining the phonetic word 
independently of accent 

In many languages the final syllable of a word, " tranche,” 
to use the terminology of the French phoneticians, undergoes 
special treatment, distinct from both the mitial and the medial 
syllables * This is surely the best argument to use to prove the 
existence of the phonetic word As Gauthiot has shown, quite 

‘ Boyer and Speranski, LIII, p 31, No 2, and p 91, No 2. 

■ Jespersen, CXXXIII, p. 26 asd ff. 

* Gauthiot, LXXIII, pp. 34^ 
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apart from the morphological value of the word, its length or 
accent, the termmal syllable as such is weak This general 
pnnaple of the weakness of final syllables varies in its applica- 
tion accordmg to the language , the weakness itself may be 
more or less But m the applications of this principle 
we may find its own confirmation, for the results of this 
weakness are the more evident the more the word itself is 
independent and autonomous Thus, the special pronuncia- 
tion of final syllables is a function of the existence of the 
word, and defines its limits 

Havmg admitted the existence of the phonetic word, we may 
Study the modifications produced m it by the reciprocal action 
of its component elements 

The very thing we have just been considering is one of those 
general facts which follow from the existence of the word as a 
phonetic unit , it is an example of contact change In Indo- 
European languages, the final syllable develops m a special 
way simply by virtue of being final , that is to say, because of 
the position it occupies and irrespective of all other considera- 
tions If m certain of these languages this general prmciple 
of the weakening of finals becomes somewhat attenuated, as 
in the case of exceptions permitting this or that final syllable 
to remain intact, it is partly because all languages have not 
maintained with equal precision the separate character of the 
final syllable, and partly because particular agencies have cut 
across the general agency by virtue of which final syllables 
become weak 

Thus, final m very early ceased to be pronounced m Latin , 
but the word rem kept its nasal, a trace of which still exists 
m the French rien This is because it is a short monosyllabic 
word, and because such words often resist alterations that 
are regular m long ones Conversely, long words sometimes 
undergo special changes due to their length ^ This is 
especially true of frequently used words which, because of 
their frequency, are understood even before they are uttered, 
so that the speaker comes to dispense with the necessity of 
completely articulatmg them, and contents himself with an 
abbreviation Phonetic deterioration is then particularly 
marked These words are generally accessory in their nature, 

1 Meillet, VI, vol xiii, p 26 
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or else are ready-made formulce in which the necessity to 
articulate clearly, in order to be understood, does not 
arise In all languages there are parbcles, prepositions and con- 
junctions often denved from former mdependent words that 
have been transformed into graminatical auxihanes (see p 164 ) 
Thus, in modem Greek we have the particles Od and one to 
mark the future and the other the subjunctive * x®*"" “ I los® "■ 
0d " I shall lose " . dyaira " I love”, Oayaira “ I shall 

love ’■ , tlfiai " I am". <1? ttfiui " That I may be " , ypd^ 
" I write ”, A? ypdtfij] " Let him wnte ” The first goes back to 
0€ mi which had already appeared in the thirteenth century, 
and IS only a contraction of iva " I would that " , the 
second is a contraction of which in ancient Greek is an 
impierative signifymg " let " (compare English let us go, let htm 
write) In both cases the contraction considerably transcends 
the normal phonetic rules of the language, and is explamed by 
the grammatical character of the words affected 

We commonly say m French wimsyce and wimmzel for " oui, 
monsieur”, " oui mademoiselle ” , and in Spanish usted for 
" vestra merced " , gtnoen and moen for ” guten Morgen " in 
German or phyatdigot, for " behute dich Gott These are 
irregularities We are tempted to interpret them according to 
the theory of a ” speech-tempo ” , wtmsyix, gtnoen would be 
the " allegro ” forms, out monsieur, guten Morgen the " lento " 
forms But this interpretation does not satisfy us It is true 
that the rapidity of utterance may vary m different languages , 
the French or English spieak more rapidly than the Germans, 
and the North Germans than the South Germans But it is 
not the case that the same word exists simultaneously under 
two forms m one language, and that either of them can 
be used at will according to the rapidity of the conversa- 
tion There really is a word morgen or monsieur which exists 
in thought, and a word moen or msycB pronounced by the speech 
organs And this represents the application of a phonetic 
tendency earned to an extreme It shows how far themfluence 
of a phonetic tendency will go if nothing mterferes with it , 
in reality it is a form-limit * 

All the elements do not have an equal value withm the 
phonetic word Some are strong, and some weak , some 

• Pemot, CIX, p 125, 5 236, n 1 

* Vendryea, Riflexions jur Us lots phonifiques, in XCIX, p 122 
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dominate and some are dominated, some offer resistance to 
destructive influences, and some succumb rapidly to them.' 
Dommance and resistance are the two essential factors whose 
limits and causes must, above all, be detemuned by every 
histonan of language for the phonetic system under analysis 
The phonetic structure of each language, m fact, admits of 
particular dommances and resistances The special phonetic 
evolution of each language results from the equilibrium estab- 
lished between the claims of various rival phonemes Apart, 
however, from the phonetic agencies peculiar to each language, 
certain general agencies manifest themselves m aU languages, 
being the expression of natural tendencies, both physiological 
and psychological Furthermore, whereas the phenomena 
studied in the precedmg chapter always resulted from some 
special alteration m the linguistic system of the language where 
they were produced, even when they were produced in more 
than one language independently, those with which we are now 
dealing are due to general agencies whose active principle 
dominates the conditions peculiar to each language 
There is a difference between the implosive and explosive 
element in occlusives , the first is not so evident to the hearer 
since it IS weaker m its articulation than the second This 
exposes implosion to fortuitous variations A cluster hke akta 
has an implosive k which is less resistant than the explosive 
t which follows it (see p 23) Two opposing tendencies may 
operate, the result of which will be a modification of the cluster 
Out of sheer lazmess, the speaker may omit to articulate the k, 
and immediately after the implosion bring the tip of his tongue 
to the position for t , the final result will be atta with a long t 
This process is visible m Italian, where the Latin words actus, 
strictus have become atto, stretto Or, again, in his desire to do 
justice to k the speaker may follow the implosive k with an 
explosion articulated lightly at the same pwint before passing 
on to the t explosion This is the pronunciation often heard 
among French people who pride themselves upon their correct- 
ness it may be witnessed m the writing of faqutteur for 
Jacteur Short as the explosion of the k may be, it has, as a 
matter of fact, a fatal effect upon an embryonic vowel, for 
instance, the reduced and suppressed vowel called mute e In 
the first case accommoiatxon * takes place, in the second case 
epenthesis 

• Sbb Jnret, LZXXVl. ■ Veodiyes, VI, vol xvi, p 53 (1909) 
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There is yet a third possibihty, that the two contiguous 
phonemes, instead of adjusting their elements to the pomt of 
increasing the resemblance between them, sometimes to com- 
plete identification, or even of mutually protecting themselves 
by the introduction between them of a sort of buffer phoneme 
preventing reciprocal reaction, take advantage of their 
differences to exaggerate them until they no longer have any- 
thing in common This is the process of differentiation ^ as 
opposed to accommodation Thus, again using the example of 
the cluster kt, we have languages like Iraman and Celtic, where 
the first occlusive has become a spirant, and finally -cht- 

The nature of the change, be it accommodation, epenthesis, 
or differentiation, is determined by the general conditions of 
the phonetic system of the language The three processes 
frequently come into play m the elimination of groups difficult 
to pronounce 

It is usually for physiological reasons that languages eliminate 
these special phonemes or groups of phonemes Difficulty 
and ease of pronunciation are purely relative conceptions, 
doubtless quite definite to the speaker, but variable for each 
language We cannot appreciate them without a thorough 
knowledge of the structure of the language In fact articu- 
latory habits are at the root of the difficulty, so that a sound- 
group which one people find difficult to pronounce may be quite 
easy for a neighbouring jjeople 

There are, however, certain groups of sounds which, in a 
general way, are naturally difficult to pronounce owing to the 
normal structure of the vocal organs They may be described 
as unstable clusters Whenever circumstances combine to 
bring these into a language we may be sure that that language 
will manage to get rid of them The method of elimination, 
however, will vary 

Thus, for example, the group tn is unstable In a form like 
atna, the point of articulation of the I being the same as that of 
n, the tongue has no need to move between the two a’s , a 
single movement of the soft palate setting up glottal vibrations 
constitutes the difference between the t and the nasal It is a 
very delicate arrangement demanding precision It is possible 
to do this when the word has taken on a literary form like Etna 
It is a known fact that proper nouns often resist phonetic 

^ * MeiUet, VI, vcl ku, p 14 fi (19Q1). 
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alterations due to contact changes better than other words 
In most common words, however, the unstable group in will 
somehow be eliminated Sometimes this will be effected 
through accommodation , the soft palate is lowered from the 
beginning and at the same time the vocal chords continue to 
vibrate without interruption between the two as The result 
is anna (as in the Latin annus compared with the Gothic apns, 
both derived from an older atnos) Sometimes differentiation 
takes place It ,may affect either the occlusive or the nasal, 
according to circumstances In order to avoid a position of 
equilibrium which is difficult to maintain the tongue will 
exaggerate the difference between the two phonemes, and the 
result will be either akna (as in Umbrian, where the form corre- 
sponding to the Latm annus is akno) or alra, as in certain of the 
Celtic tongues, and especially in Breton where traon " the 
bottom, the valley ” comes from a much older tnaon Lastly, 
there is a third process of elimination which consists in 
epenthesis As it is the juxtaposition of i and n which causes 
the difficulty in pronunciation, this difficulty is got over by 
introducing a vowel between the two , for example, the Welsh 
tyno (pronounced teno with the French mute e) corresponding 
to the Breton, traon 

In the preceding instances we dealt only with the question 
of phonemes in contact with each other , but equilibrium and 
reciprocal interaction may similarly affect phonemes separated 
by many intervening sounds, even phonemes belonging to two 
different syllables and occupying positions far apart in the 
phonetic word The processes that may then take place are 
assimilation, metathesis, and dissimilation ' 

We say there is assimilation between two separate sounds 
when one borrows from the other a single or several elements 
to the point of complete fusion Most often the phoneme 
assimilated precedes the one to which it becomes assimilated, 
that is to say, the action is anticipatory The speaker, pre- 
occupied in an endeavour to pronounce a certain phoneme 
coming in the middle of a phonetic group, utters the sound 
earlier than he should, and produces the desired articulation 

' See Grammont, particularly LXXIX, also his numerous articles on 
metathesis in diHerent lan^agcs, notably VI, vol xiii,p 73 , and Cl, p 179 

See also Pernot, CVIll, p 540 
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twice in succession Generally the assimilated phoneme lies 
near enough to the other to make the mistake dear. Thus, 
mstead of pequo " 1 cook ", the ancestors of the Latins said 
quequo, from which comes the coquo of dassical texts But 
assimilation may act m the mverse order , for example, m 
popular French, we have juchqtie for jusque, which is merely 
the subsbtution of a breathed palatal for a sibilant without 
alteration of voicing 

Metathesis originates in the same way as assimilation — 
through misunderstanding and lack of attention , but the result 
is altogether different Instead of repeatmg the same articu- 
latory movement, the speaker merely mverts two movements 
Metathesis eventually appears as an interchange of the conso- 
nant or vowel lying between two syllables of the same word 
So that instead of festra "window”, the Portuguese say 
fresta , instead of debrt " to eat ”, certain Breton dialects say 
drebt The old Greek word ndnoinpov " mirror ” became 

KnrpOTTTQV 

Finally we have dtsstmilalton, a reverse process to assimila- 
tion, which consists in making only once an articulatory 
movement, which ought to be made twice * thus, from the 
Latin arbarem we have the Spanish arhol and the Provencal 
albre In both cases, in a reverse order, the movement 
demanded for the production of r was not effected twice, but 
only once, and a second tune a different movement was adopted, 
resultmg in the production of the hquid I It also often happens 
that dissimilation simply entails the disappearance of the 
phoneme altogether Thus, in old Greek we have SpuipuKTot, 
" wooden barrier " from SpiiippaKTo^ 

The order in which these three processes take place is deter- 
mined by spiecial causes which the hnguist ought to note 
carefully in each case Stress accent is one of the causes 
governing the sound arrangement in both metathesis and 
dissimilation But we must also take into account the character 
of the phonemes, and their respective positions within the word 

Contact changes do not brmg about new phonemes Thus, 
dissimdation never creates phonemes foreign to the language 
in which it IS operating , " If the normal action of dissimilation 
results in the production of a new phoneme, one of two things 

^ In addition to Mr Grammont's comprehensive bookp see K, Brugmaiinp 
Das Wesen d^r lautlichen Disstmxlahon, Leipzig (1909) 
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happfflis ; either the unusual phoneme is instantly replaced by 
its nearest equivalent m the language, or, li substitution would 
prove to be too difficult, or the nearest equivalent too far 
away, the phoneme or group of phonemes remains mtact " 
(Grammont) In such a case dissimilation does not take place ; 
or rather, if it does take place, it is in the opposite directicm. 
The unconsdous feelmg that he is bemg called upon to pro- 
nounce somethmg unpronounceable mamtains the speaker’s 
tendency to dissimilation, upsets the word arrangement and 
bestows on the phoneme that should have been dissimilated 
an additional force which re-establishes equihbnum in its 
favour , the dissimilation is said to be reversed 

It is for a psychological reason, likewise, that dissimilation 
does not take place, or changes its direction if the etymology 
of the word is evident to the speaker If he has the proper 
etymological feeling only for that part of the word which 
should have undergone dissimilation a reverse dissimilation 
generally results If all the parts of the word are at once 
etymologically clear there is no dissimilation at all Sometimes 
it IS the suffix which is strongest, sometimes the radical Thus, 
the word prunerate when dissimilated should become pluneraie 
in French, but as the radical prune is the stronger we get the 
form prunelate, and this has been favoured, moreover, by the 
existence of the word prunelle In such a case as the Spanish 
sombrero "hat”, or of the Greek ovSpoffopo^ "man-eater", 
there has been no dissimilation because the syllabic elements 
to which the two r’s belong are both equally important to the 
speaker M Grammont has brought all the facts of dissimila- 
tion within a smgle law , the strongest phoneme dissimilates 
the weakest When they are of equal strength both persist 
Thus, we are introduced to a struggle between dominance and 
resistance This struggle is confined to the vocal organs 
It is true that within the phonetic structure of each language 
there are elements that are stronger than others (cf the pre- 
cedmg chapter), but here the respective strength of the different 
elements in question resides primarily m the brain Altera- 
tions in sound contmuations are the result of a lack of co- 
ordination between the concept and the vocal organs They 
are due to a lack of attention Sometimes this attention is 
exaggerated and is concentrated excessively upon one point 
to the detriment of others, or else it is unequally distributed 
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among the different elements which compose the word , at 
other times, on the contrary, it turns aside and abandons the 
organ to its natural laziness 

In order accurately to appreciate the value of these changes 
we need a very detailed knowledge of general phonetics and 
the phonetic system peculiar to each language We also need 
to be able to relate a change to the psychic process responsible — 
for in the last analp^is the cause of such a change is in the mind 
of the spieaker 

This conclusion invites us to say a word about the relation 
between word and thought Although the question is 
primarily a psychological one, the philologist cannot afford to 
disregard it 

When we hear a foreign tongue spoken of which we are 
ignorant our ear perceives something made up of shorter and 
longer groups of sounds with mtervals of silence If we under- 
stand the language, these sound-groups perceived by the ear 
awaken in our mind corresponding groups of representations 
each of which constitutes, grammatically speaking, a sentence 
Sounds and sentences, therefore, are the two realities which a 
summary analysis of language first recognizes, the analysis 
being founded upon the different impressions produced upon 
our intelligence by a language we do not understand and one 
we do understand 

It IS quite true that we do not express by sounds all the 
images present in our mind Thinking, for example, does not 
require the exercise of the sound organs , but thinking is 
really an inner language m which the sentences are linked 
together just as in articulate speech * And each of the sentences 
formed in thought contains, in full force, all the articulations 
of speech Thought progresses along the lines of sound, even 
when no sound is expressed At times, indeed, we unconsciously 
give vent to our thoughts in their corresponding words It 
almost seems as though thought weighs too heavily upion the 
sjieech-organs and involuntarily starts the mechanism, like a 

* Cf especially B Erdmann, ” Die psychologischen Crundlagen der 
Beziehun^en zvnschen Sprechen und Denken ' (Arckiv f sysUm Phtlosopkts, 
vol 11 (1896), pp 355-416), and Mauthner, CLXXVIll, vol i, pp 164 An 
extensive bibliography on this question will be found in van Ginneken, 
LXXVlIp passtm 

* V Egger, La parols tnUruure, Paris, 1681 
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clumsy or imprudent person who exaitiines a piece of machinery, 
and does not confine himself to imaginary expenment but 
actually sets it m motion 

We must allow the psychologists to decide how far- the 
potential phonetic action is necessary to mental speech Such 
a necessity is assuredly the result of habit and is not imposed 
by nature It may be insisted, however, that the thought of a 
deaf mute is different from that of a norma] person The form 
in which we express ourselves imprisons thought in such fashion 
that it no longer has an independent existence, and is incapable 
of bemg separated from the sounds that embody it, or even 
from potential sounds when no such matenalization has taken 
place The fact that organs may function aimlessly, without 
the influence of thought, does not contradict this assumption 
If we try to utter a senes of vaned sounds with no meaning 
we never achieve such great variety as when we are engaged 
in the articulation of a thought We generally limit ourselves 
to reproducing groups of sounds which exist m the language, 
that is, sounds which the organs are already accustomed to 
produce, and are currently used with their meamng content 

The psychic unity which precedes the word may be called a 
verbal image It is at once a representation elaborated by 
thought with a view to its expression in language, and an 
ensemble of potential sounds — all ready to be expressed The 
verble image is two-faced, one side directed toward the depths 
of the mind and the other reflectmg the mechanism of sound 
production Considered m its material reahzation it translates 
itself by sounds, but m its psychic origin it is a product of a 
mental process It thus umtes the two aspects of the dualism 
we predicated above and is common ground for the linguist and 
the psychologist 

To psychologists ^ the verbal image is a complex product 
resultmg from the supierposing or association of four images, 
oral, auditory, visual, and manual This fourfold differentia- 
tion is very old , it was already assumed by David Hartley 
in his Observaltons on Man, written about 1740 We know 
what an important place it took m the works of the Charcot 
school Charcot taught that every word was made up of the 
association of four images, grouped m twos as the sensory 
images (auditory and visual) and the motor (oral and manual) 

^ Cf Da^nan-Bouvcret, X, voL sun, p 46fi ff 
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or, by a rearrangement of the same factors, jAonetic images 
(auditory and oral) and graphic (visual and manual). This 
definition can be defended masmuch as it does not apply to 
the “ word " but to the verbal image (cf p fig) In any case 
the analysis of the verbal image is only of minor interest to the 
linguist The conditions of cerebral activity, which are the 
mam business of the psychologist, remain outside the field of 
the linguist 

We may here regard the verbal image as a whole whose 
parts escapie us At least two of the elements recognized by the 
psychologists, namely, the visual and manual image, cannot 
be considered at all, since they are connected with written 
language To the person who can neither read nor write verbal 
and auditory images are the only ones that come into play 
^At the very beginning of the first chapter, however (see p 20), 
gave reasons for reducing these two to one 
' i^t the same time we have no concern with the differences 
which arise in the genesis of verbal images We may suppose 
them to be definitely formed in the brain of the adult speakmg 
his mother tongue We are dealing, of course, with the normal 
language of the adult as he uses it after an apprenticeship in 
early childhood 

Each child must create his language for himself , conse- 
quently verbal images which, after all, are only facts of ex- 
perience transmuted in the brain into hnguistic possibihties, 
must be gradually acquired and developed by the child We 
cannot properly visualize the stages of this acquisition by 
considering the manner in which we acquire a foreign language 
at an adult age, for in the initial stages of leammg a strange 
language we refer everythmg to our mother tongue We 
proceed by substitution and try to find equivalent terms by 
storing up in our memory the words and sentences of the tongue 
we are learning side by side witli those of our own language. 
Moreover, this first stage is often entirely bookish It deals 
with written words and takes as its foundation a certain more 
or less artificial grammatical structure A totally different 
process takes place in the brain of the child He hears those 
about him utter complete sentences corresponding to the 
expression of certain commands, needs, or simply certain facts 
" WiU you go away,” “ I am hungry,” " It is a fine day,” 
etc All of this, stored up in the brain, gives nse to as many 
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verbal images which become more exact as they increase, for, 
by means of substitutions to which the mind of the chdd 
quickly accustoms itself, these images become capable of 
representing an infinite variety of things, ideas, and feelings, 
and of being coloured by every shade of thought When his 
apprenticeship is ended the chdd is in possession of a set of 
fully developed verbal images which spnng up spontaneously 
in his brain, ready to find expression m language, as soon as he 
has to give a command, to express a need, or state a fact The 
intellectual effort required to give birth to the verbal image 
rapidly becomes so simple and so famdiar that the chdd is 
no longer conscious of it, and the formation immediately 
follows the sensation of need or an impulse of wiU, which is 
itself immediately followed by its linguistic expression 

Dunng his enforced apprenticeship the chdd has to go 
through complicated exercises He accustoms his organs to 
reproduce sounds that he hears But he never hears isolated 
sounds , they come as an ensemble endowed with meaning, so 
that he learns both to adapt his organs to diverse positions 
corresponding to the different phonemes, and to attach 
a certain meaning to the groups of phonemes thus emitted 
AU these sounds do not possess the same importance , 
some dominate the others as we showed in the study of 
phonetic transformations But the intellectual elements, which 
constitute the matter of which the phonemes are the formal 
expression, admit also of degrees of predominance There 
are, for mstance, some which stand out and attract the 
attention with greater clearness than others As a result, 
even with regard to their component elements, verbal images 
are budt up by a senes of impressions added one by one to 
the first hopelessly incomplete expenment This first im- 
pression takes note only of such characteristics as correspond 
to the dominant m the phonetic, as in the intellectual realm 
It IS only very gradually that the secondary characters and 
finally the most minute details succeed m figunng in this image 
However long the period of apprenticeship before the verbal 
image is finally formed, and whatever the stage of develop- 
ment m which it IS conceived, its distmguishmg characteristic, 
in the eyes of the lingmst, is its unity All the elements of 
which it IS composed are fused into a sin^e act, the fundamental 
hnguistic, beyond which the Imgmsthas no means of penetrating 
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When the child says "no wan-supper", meaning that he 
does not like his broth or supper, or that he will not eat it, the 
verbal image in his mind dictating the expression of his sentence 
is a well-co-ordmated whole, though still rudimentary Later 
on, when he is grown up, he will say " I will not take any 
supper " (or soup), or " I would rather not have any", or " I 
would much rather not have soup The verbal image at the 
root of each of these sentences is richer and possesses more 
shades of meaning than that of the child's sentence Both, 
however, have the same unity 

We can then define the sentence as the form in which the 
verbal image is expressed and understood through the medium 
of sounds Like the verbal image the sentence is a basic 
element in language Two people talking to each other 
exchange sentences We learn to speak in sentences arid think 
m sentences The verbal image may be extremely complex , 
the sentence lends itself easdy to the most vanpd -expressions 
and IS a most elastic elemeht Certam sentences consist of a 
single word " Come ' ’’ " No i ” " Alas ' " " Hush ' ” Each 
of these expresses a meaning complete and all-sufficient m 
itself But the sentence has exactly the same dimensions as the 
verbal image , it is not even limited by phonetic capacity, since 
a single breath is often inadeq;uate for one sentence, and it may 
happen that one and the same sentence wiU comprise two or 
more breaths The mind dominates the play of the organs, and 
IS no more hampered by their insufficiency than the exegition 
of the flautist or oboist should be by the necessity for taking 
breath The sentence admits of all degrees of expression from 
the crude articulations by which the child formulates a need, to 
the complicated period, well-balanced and harmonious, which 
clothes the thought of a Demosthenes, a Cicero, or a Bossuet 
From this definition it becomes apparent that the sentence 
completely covers the verbal image , both are limited only by 
the pow'er of the mind to form combinations Hence, we must 
give the verbal image a rather larger range than is usual and 
not limit it to the single word There is only this difference 
between the two, that the sentence is a concrete reality and 
therefore subject to all the accidents that realization entails 
The potter who puts a piece of porcelam into the kdn is never 
certam of the resulf~of the firing , there is always the possi- 
bility that the fire wiU either be too hot and bum the clay, or 
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too weak and fail to bnng out the colour In the same way the 
verbal image prepared in the brain cannot pass through the 
speech organs without risk of accident 

Perhaps an example will make this clearer 1 imagine that 
someone is pnckmg me involuntarily, and I cry out " Ah • 
you have pricked me i ” 

The succession of acts is easy to reconstruct A sensation of 
pricking IS transmitted to the nerve centres, promptly evoking 
a verbal image which is immediately translated into the 
above sentence The succession is so prompt that the cry 
immediately follows the prick We call a verbal image that 
form given by thought, m virtue of acquired habits, to the cry 
which I have uttered It would be different in a language 
without active verbs, which express action passively " I — 
pricked by you " (see p 104) The difference between the two 
verbal images is often simply the difference between the two 
languages For example, the German says " Ich bin es ” 
where the Frenchman says " C’est moi ” Here the verbal 
images are differently combined The " Ah I tu m’as piqu6 • ” 
(You have pricked me i) corresponds to the verbal images of 
the normal Frenchman Let us imagine, however, that I have 
made a shp , and that I said “ Ah ■ tu m’as quipe • " making 
the sort of consonantal transposition commonly known m English 
as a " Spoonerism ” (German, “ Schuttelform ” ) * The verbal 
image, however, has not changed If it is imperfectly realized 
in speech it is only because a mistake in execution has been 
made The sentence uttered does not correspond to the image 
formed , the error arises during the conversion of one into the 
other 

There are, of course, instances m which the verbal image 
IS itself responsible for the error committed Although I may 
know my fnend Durand very well, in the course of conversa- 
tion I may call him Lebrun, which is the name of another of 
my friends This is no longer a material mistake to be imputed 
to the speech organs A man of the people would say in such 
a case " Je ne sats pourquoi j'avais Lebrun dans Vesprit " 
(I do not know why I had Lebrun m my mind) And in actual 
fact the wrong name has insinuated itself nght into the verbal 
image, formed by the mind The difference is obvious 


' Menrger and Mayer, CLXXX. 
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In short, the verbal image and the sentence are composed 
of the same elements, and these elements are what the gram- 
manan is accustomed to call words In this chapter we have 
studied the phonetic word , but m the current grammatical 
sense this phonetic word or unit may contain several " words ”, 
and may even have limits more or less clearly defined 
according to the language In order to define the ” word ” 
more completely, we must analyse its elements from the 
grammatical point of view This will be the object of the 
following chapter 
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CHAPTER I 


Words and Morphemes 

TTVERY sentence contains distinct elements of two kinds 
on the one hand, the expression of a certain number of 
precepts representmg ideas, and on the other, the indication of 
certain relatiotis existing between them If I say the horse 
runs, I have two ideas m my mind, a horse and running, and I 
unite the two in the statement the horse runs If I say Peter's 
house IS large, the ideas of a house, Peter, and largeness in my 
mind are similarly combined m the statement which con- 
stitutes my sentence 

It is well to reahze that we accept facts as language presents 
them to us, that is to say, that we think of verbal images m the 
form in which language clothes them This is the meaning 
to be attnbuted to the idea above expressed, “ We think in 
sentences ” We suppose that by virtue of certain unconscious 
habits the mental act which unites a word and an object (the 
horse, in this case) takes place in the brain, together with the 
act that connects this object with an action, and which restricts 
the action within certam time limits, when we say ike horse 
runs 

This mental act supposed by language includes two suc- 
cessive operations a process of analysis, in which after 
the image has been formed, the mind distinguishes a 
certam number of elements between which it establishes a 
connexion (here the horse and running), and subsequently a 
process of synthesis, in which these different elements, recog- 
nized and analysed by the mind, are combined anew to form 
the verbal image Synthesis alone concerns the linguist But 
this is of paramount interest, for from the different forms 
of this operation of synthesis result the differences m the 
structure of languages ^ 

Let us suppiose that different human brams receive in equal 
degree the same visual impression of the running horse , and 
let us admit, although this may not be a safe inference, 
that they analyse m the same way the elements forming this 


» Fmck, CLXI, p 4 
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representation, and establish exactly the same connexion 
between the horse and the running The expression of this 
connexion would take a particular form in each language , the 
verbal images wiU be differently combined The distinctions 
postulated at the beginning of this chapter is not, therefore, 
a purely theoretical one It corresponds to what we may call 
morphemes and semantemes 

By semantemes we understand the linguistic elements which 
express the ideas of the concepts [representations) , in this 
case, the idea of the horse, or the idea of the running . and by 
morphemes we understand those elements which express the 
connexions between the ideas Here, the fact of the running 
which IS connected in a general way with the horse, is referred 
to the third person singular mdicative Morphemes conse- 
quently express the relations established in the mind between 
the semantemes The latter are only the objective elements of 
the concept and will be separately considered in the section 
of the book devoted to vocabulary 

The morpheme is generally a phonetic element (a sound, 
syllable, or even several syllables) indicating the grammatical 
relations between the ideas in the sentence 

In a Greek sentence such as Baitfoi/ KoXoi' avednKev Zitnai’iSyr, 
"Simonides raised a beautiful altar," it is easy to recognize 
that side by side with the syllables expressing the fundamental 
ideas of the sentence (Simonides, to raise, altar, beautiful), 
there are other syllables whose entire function consists in 
indicating that the quality of beauty belongs to the altar, and 
that it IS Simonides who at some past time performed the 
action of raising the altar in question The first of these 
syllables are the semantemes and the second the morphemes 
Or take French groups of words such as pour donner, je donne, 
tu donnais, la donation, des donaleurs, au donataire Analysis 
clearly perceives a permanent element, the syllable don. 
connecting all these words with the idea of giving But there 
are also in these groups a certain number of phonetic elements 
which serve to indicate whether we are dealing with a verb 
or a noun, of what kind, and to what grammatical category 
(gender, number, person) the words belong, as well as the 
relation uniting them with the other words in the sentence 
These elements are morphemes 
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Some of them have no mdeptendent existence, and to dis- 
cover them the word must be analysed. They are called 
suihxes or formative terminations Others, like the pronouns 
or articles m French, are separated from the word in wntmg 
This difference, however, is unimportant here 

If we introduce into the Greek sentence given above the word 
dv between the object and the verb ffafidv koXov di> di'e0T]Kev, 
the meaning is immediately changed , this dv is a morpheme 
which gives to the sentence a particular hypothetical shade of 
meaning Added to the aorist di>i 6 TiKfv it serves to express 
a hypothetical subjunctive mood The meaning thereupon 
becomes “ He would have raised a beautiful altar " Simi- 
larly m Sanskrit, the addition of the two syllables iti to any 
sentence implies that that sentence is a quotation , th is a 
morpheme Colloquial French possesses a similar form in 
qmdt (masc ) or quedt (fern ) Compare the French sentences 
“ Tu as tort " and " Tu as tort, quidi ”, and you instantly feel 
that the first belongs to direct discourse, and the second is part 
of a story, and lias a narrative character 

It matters little in what order the morphemes are introduced 
into the word or sentence, what place they occupy or the 
range or importance given them in the language We place in 
the same category the augment e-, the suffix -u- and formative 
-fi' of the Greek fVoiT/crfi/, " he has made,” and the first two 
syllables of the French tl a fait These elements, so different 
m origin, all play the same part in their respective languages 
It matters little whether the morpheme is inflected or not 
In literary Arabic kana Zaydun yaqtiilu simply means " Zaid 
killed ” In fact, in order to mark duration m past time the 
Arabic imperfect precedes the substantive verb and both are 
inflected ' 


1st person singular 
2nd person singular masculine 
2nd person singular feminine 
3rd person singular masculine 
3rd person singular feminine 
The two forms are always 


kuntu aqtulu 
kunta taqtulu 
kunti taqtuhnd 
kdna yaktulu 
kanat taqtulu, etc 
felt as a unity by the mind. 


although a word may be placed between them 
simple morpheme 


The first is a 


' Brockelmann, CXLVIII, vo1 11 , p 509 
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It matters little, m fine, whether the morpheme consists of 
a single phonetic element or of two that are separate. There 
are morphemes which result from the mental combmation of 
two isolated words, which none the less have an indissoluble 
unity In French, negation is expressed by two elements which 
are seldom juxtaposed in the sentence , je ne mange fas, however, 
has as much unity as ovk iaOiia in Greek or nUoimltm m Irish. 

Thus this first category of morphemes, whether single or 
multiple in form, is expressed by means of phonetic elements 
mtroduced into the sentence and joined to the semantemes 

A second category comprises those which are inherent m the 
nature or character of the phonetic elements of the semanteme. 
This IS a more subtle category than the preceding but not less 
important linguistically 

The best example of this category is furnished by the vocalic 
ablaut of Indo-European and Semitic This is not a case of a 
phonetic element added to a semanteme in order to give it a 
morphological value It is simply by means of the phonetic 
dements of the semanteme that the morphological r61e of the 
latter is mdicated Thus, m Enghsh men or feet become the 
plural of the smgular man, foot , held or struck are the participles 
oppiosed to an infinitive hold, strike The difference lies m the 
vowel timbre, which really plays the part of a morpheme since 
it indicates, by itself, the morphological value of the word The 
same is true of German, where wtr gahcn "we gave" is opposed 
to wir geben " we give ” and to gib " give " (imperative) It 
holds hkewise for Middle-Welsh where the plurals brein, myr, 
uiyn, are opposed to singulars bran "raven", mor "sea”, 
oen "sheep" Vocalic ablaut was also an essential morpho- 
logical element in the oldest Indo-European tongues such as 
Greek or Sanskrit We may indeed say that in Indo-European 
the morphological value of each word was more or less com- 
pletely defined by the timbre of the radical vowel This was 
the case likewise in Semitic languages, as we may gather from 
the modern Arabic, htmar "donkey" takes a plural hamir^ 
This process is so much in vigour that it has been extended to 
words recently borrowed from Spanish or French resibo 
"a receipt", plural ruaseb , bdbor "a steamboat”, plural 
budber , chanbit " a pansh constable ", plural chudnbet, etc. 
This is the so-called " broken " or " internal " plural 
‘ Brockelmami, CXLVIII, vol i, p 431 
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The term " internal inflection " indicates that vocahc ablaut 
plays the same part as a flexional element added to the word 
In fact, in English as in Welsh, the plural of nouns is generally 
formed by the addition of a particular formative Enghsh 
bool, plural bools, loss, plural losses, Welsh "head", 

plural pennau , coed " wood ", plural coedydd, etc In Arabic, 
feminine nouns form all their plurals by the addition of a 
formative Similarly, in German the preterite differs from the 
present by the use of the affix -t- ich rede " I speak", pret 
icTi redele , tch lebe " I live ", pret tch leble, etc In comparing 
these with the preceding examples we see that vocalic ablaut 
and inflection are two equivalent typies of morphemes 

Accent is also a very important morpheme In certain 
languages it helps to define the morphological value of the word 
By accent we here generally mean pitch accent, i e tone In 
Greek and Sanskrit — and the testimony of these two languages 
is borne out by several others belonging to the same family, 
such as Lithuanian and Slavonic — tone is as much a character- 
istic element of the word as a sufl&x or a formative Certain 
forms, identical in all other respects, often differ only in tone , 
it is tone which in Greek makes ypAptw "to write”, or 
Trei'eflat " to grieve ”, denote the present , rapeiv " to cut ”, or 
yeveaOat “ to be bom ”, the aorist, it is tone alone which 
distinguishes toiiot " cut ”, from ro/ior " cutting”, and marks 
the difference between active and passive in Greek compounds 
like TTOLTpaKrovas " who kills his father , ’nttTpoKTovo^ " killed 
by his father ”, etc The part played by tone is aU the more 
remarkable because Indo-European languages, with their 
exceedingly rich morphology, possessed various ways of 
expressing the relation between words themselves, and the part 
such words played in the sentence 

In the languages of the Far East where grammatical 
elements are few, one can very well understand that tone plays 
a still greater part These languages have very skilfully 
utdized for morphological endmgs, aU the elasticity, range, and 
variety of tones which their phonetic system admits * The 
same fact can be observed m certain African tongues ^ Thus, 
in Ful it IS the intonation which expresses negation A group 
like mi warata signifies " I will kill ” (used for the present 

^ Cf for Annamese, Grammont, VI, xvi, 75 

* D Westennann, CCXXI. p 37 fi 
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" I kill"), if the final a has the same tone as the rest of the 
sentence , but " I will not kill ", if the final a is pronounced on 
a higher note The raising of the voice here has the value of a 
morpheme 

In connexion with the morphological value of tones, it 
must not be forgotten that one important element in certain 
languages is the zero tone, that is to say, the absence of tone 
In Sanskrit, for example, the verb is tonic or atonic accordmg 
to its particular use in the sentence Naturally, therefore, 
in these respective functions, the verb is as clearly characterized 
by the absence of tone as by its presence 

This constrains us to add to the morphemes already indicated, 
a still more subtle type, but no less expressive than the others, 
and which we may term the athematic morphemes These 
play a considerable role in morphology Their value lies 
primardy in contrast, but it is no less great for all that In 
music the pauses are often quite as expressive as the melody 
in which they occur, and whose development they break In 
conversation, too, there are eloquent silences In language the 
athematic is as much a morpheme as any other In Indo- 
European there were certain substantives whose nominative 
singular admitted of no formative, which were, in other words, 
athematic This absence of formatives, by contrast with the 
varied ones characterizing other substantives, suffices to dis- 
tinguish the nominative forms in question There was even 
one case in Indo-European which was always characterized 
in this fashion, at least during the earlier period — the vocative 
And this peculiarity is also encountered in a verbal form akin 
to the vocative, the second person singular imperative In 
the vocalic ablaut of the Indo-European or Semitic languages, 
therefore, the zero stem plays just as important a part as 
the others 

We come, finally, to the last category of morphemes, which 
are even less concrete than their predecessors They consist 
merely in the respective positions occupied by the semantemes 
in- the sentence 

When in Latin we say regis domus, the possessive relation 
uniting the two words is expressed by case-inflection and the 
desm&icfs indicate the role played by each of these words in 
relation to the others In the French phrase la maison du rot, 
tile particles la and du are grammatical auxihanes fulfilhng 
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the same function as the Latin desinences There is, further, 
this difference between Latin and French, that the word-order 
IS much freer m the former , we can say almost indifferently 
regts dofnits or Somus regts, while in French the inversion du 
rot la matson is now scarcely admissible except in poetry 
Nevertheless, even if this mversion appears somewhat strange, 
it does not disturb the meaning, and the relation between the 
two words remains mteUigible But there are languages in 
which, on the contrary, such a relation is expressed simply by 
the respective positions of the words , for example, in Welsh 
we have iy brenhtn (from ty "house” and brenhtn “king”), 
the possessor always being placed after the thing possessed , or 
in Chinese, wang tien {wang " king" and iien “ house ’’), where 
the thing possessed always occurs after the possessor In these 
•two languages the dependent relation is not expressed by any 
external sign , it is only indicated by the word-order, which 
is consequently unchangeable In languages which have 
lost their case milection, the relations expressing case are 
generally rendered either by means of auxiliaries (prepositions, 
articles, etc ) or by the respective positions of the words 
(cf p 141) I 

When in French we say Pierre frappe Paul, the only mor- 
pheme phonetically expressed is the Zero one , the verbal 
form frappe is, in fact, characterized by the absence of a 
distnence m contrast to such other verbal forms as frappons, 
frappez, frappera, frapperatl, frappant, etc It is the absence 
of any ending which denotes that the verb is m the present 
Indicative and the third person singular But the relation of 
the subject to the verb and of the verb to the object has no 
outward sign This it is that distinguished French from Latin, 
where in a sentence like Petrus caedit Paulum, the affixes ms 
and um betray the part played by the two substantives m the 
sentence, indicating which is the subject and which the object 
In French the only indication is given by the word-order In 
other words, the word-order is here a morpheme And whereas 
in Latin we can change the order of the three words as we please 
without prejudice to clearness of meanmg, m French it is 
impossible to interfere with the word-order without altering 
the meanmg To say Paul frappe Pierre instead of Pierre 


‘ Cf for Iranian, Canthiot, C| pp 113-14 
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frappe Paul is to commit the same error as confusing the use of 
the case in Latm and 5a3mig Paulus caedtt Petrum instead of 
Paulum caedtt Petrus 

Having now recognized the three mam categories of mor- 
phemes, we must consider the relationship between the 
morpheme and the semanteme 

In certain languages these two elements have been combined 
m such a way that each word at once expressed both its 
semantic value and its morphological role Both Semitic and 
Indo-European belonged to this type For example, a word 
like the Greek eSaxe is perfect and definitive in itself The 
semanteme is here represented by what we call the root, in this 
case, -fiu-, expressmg the idea of giving The other elements 
tell us that this idea is connected with the past, and that its 
subject IS singular " he has given ” None of the elements in 
the word has an independent existence , neither the root -S<u- 
nor the suffix nor the iistnence -t nor the augment I exists 
outside the combmation IhtaHt or analogous combinations 
These are purely variable elements, since the root as weU as the 
suffix and ending can be vaned We can say, for example, 
effrjKe, or eSuxa, or Smaai, or SiSm/ii , and even the root is 
subject to variations dictated by grammatical considerations, 
SiSaififi/ as contrasted with RlSafii What makes the word 
a coherent whole, despite the complexity of its elements, is 
that the order of each element is immutably fixed , they 
sustain and strengthen each other, and create in the mind the 
impression of a single representation, such as we have m the 
French " il a donne ” which expresses both tune and number 
The Semitic conjugation possesses similar examples Once 
We know the identity of the three consonant radicals in all the 
forms derived from the same root, there is no longer any need 
to trouble about the vowel variations, affixes, and ddsinences 
The Arabic form qatala " he has killed " has the same unity as 
the Greek cSaixe , it comprises a semanteme, a root qtl and 
certain morphemes which distmginsh the form qatala from all 
the others denved from the same root , qatala " he sought to 
kill, he has fought ", taqi,tdla " they both fought ", magtiil 
" killed ", uqtul " kills ", yaqtulu " he kills ” (or " will kill " 
durative), qdttl " killing ", etc The Semitic verb-inflection 
also expresses gender qatalta "thou hast killed" is masculine, 
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in contrast to gOlalit feminine , similarly, the third person Hae 
qatala " he has killed " (masculine) and qalOlat " she has 
killed " 

Thus, we see that the Indo-European and Semitic languages 
combme two kmds of morphemes, vocalic ablaut and afhxion, 
but m different degrees The vocalic ablaut plays the greater 
part m Semitic " The peculiar way these languages have of 
expressmg the fundamental idea by consonants and secondary 
modifications by vowels, bnngs about a system of mtemal 
mflection of words " ^ " An Arabic root is characterized only 
by its consonants As to the vowels, every consonant m every 
root may be followed by a, a, i, », u, it, or zero, or have all seven 
forms and each of these seven serves to characterize the 
grammatical function ” ^ This enables the Semitic languages 
to form a number of derivatives without the aid of affixes 
'Arabic kitaba " he has written”, kattb " wnter”, kttah “book" 
(" that which is written ") 

In Indo-European, words could not be formed m this way 
without the aid of suffixes Compare, for example, the three 
preceding Arabic words with the Greek trir/ypinpeiv, airyypaificu'!, 
and avyypapfta But in Indo-European, as m Semitic, the 
purposes of the vocahc ablaut is to bestow a particular value 
upon the so-called root by separatmg it from the network of 
affixes and by concentrating upon it, so to speak, the maximum 
capacity for expression The speaker becomes aware of the 
root as a reahty owmg to the fact that it has different vocalic 
states, each corresponding to a different use The reality 
of the root lies in this vanabdity The principle of vocalic 
ablaut enables these elements to play a substitutive role This 
is a very dehcate and very subtle interaction, to which the 
Semitic and Indo-European minds had been trained 

We must not confound the root with the radical In French 
we can recognize by analysis in words like aim-er, part-tr, 
TEcev-otr, the elements aim-, fart-, recev- , but these elements 
are only grammatical entities of whose existence the speaker 
IS hardly aware The grammarians call them ” radicals 
In German, the principle of vocalic ablaut gives the radicals 
a clearer value The opposition of geben and gab, nekmen. 


> Renan, CXI. 

> Meillet. XCIV. 4th ed . p 133 
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nahm, and genommen, may, to a certain extent, convey the idea 
of a smgle element characterized by the consonants g-b or 
7(-w, within which certain vowels would arise according to the 
sense to be expressed In the Indo-European group we must 
go back to ancient Greek and above all to Sanskrit, to get the 
best notion of the root 

Nevertheless, Indo-European and Semitic generally employ 
affixes (suffixes or endings) in addition to vocalic ablaut 
In Indo-European, it is v'ery rare for vocalic ablaut alone to 
characterize a word, and when this happens, the philologist must 
admit that the word has a zero suffix or a zero desinence 
For example Greek ^a>p compared with (ftepeiv or <l>opB^ 
Hence, the Indo-European root, although it has such a great 
morphological value, has nevertheless no independent existence 
It was a convention often based upon an arbitrary analysis of 
facts which led the grammarians of India into the habit of 
breaking up their words and discovering their roots, and 
v/hich accounts for our Sanskrit dictionaries to-day still tracmg 
back the verb-forms to an ideal type which we call the root, 
from which all the forms would have sprung by the addition 
of suffixes 

Neither has the suffix an independent existence , it owes 
whatever reality it possesses to vocalic ablaut (like the root), 
and to the meanmg attributed to it, which is often very 
precise In a Greek word like irarrjp^ irarpo^^ TruTtpe?, the 
vocalic ablaut gives a precise value to the suffix (-ri^p-, -rep-, 
-T/)-) in the different instances where it occurs A word like 
oTTuTaip, pi aTraTo/jey, which IS only a compound of the pre- 
ceding, gives us two new forms of suffix [-Twp-, -rop-) This 
IS a suffix denotmg relationship 

Desinences can be closely compared with suffixes , they 
also are elements added to the root They can only be dis- 
tinguished from suffixes by their use, as the suffix indicates the 
general category to which the word belongs (agentive, aspect, 
instrumental, augmentative, diminutive, etc ), while the 
ending simply shows the part played by the word in the 
sentence Thus, the two have different functions, but from 
the point of view of word-formation, both are morphemes of 
the same character m both Indo-European and Semitic 

Suffixes and endings are added to the root This is the 
usual method of composition for Indo-European words. 
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although it IS not invariable The augment placed before the 
root IS an exception , in a verb hke Xuu, cXva-a it indicates 
past time exactly as the a- of \vaa mdicates the future 

We must not be surpnsed, therefore, to encounter in other 
languages the opposite conditions to that prevaihng in Indo- 
European or Semitic — namely, ^ti J inflection French even 
gives us some idea of this in the plurals of words beginnmg 
with a vowel, which are expressed by a prefixed sibilant 
arbre, z-arbres , homme, z-hommes , auf, z-xufs , ote, z-oies 
Popular language gives us a curious example of the extension 
of this peculiarity in the verb zyeuter, denved from the plural 
of the word ml In certain Lorraine dialects, they say zous 
and zelles for eux, dies, and zout “ leur " (on the analogy of 
nout, vout) 1 

However, this is merely an exceptional state of affairs in 
French, and it has no bearing on anything fundamental On 
the contrary, certain Semitic languages like Arabic possess a 
true initial inflection For example, in one of the two Arabic 
tenses, the imperfect, person is always indicated by an affix 
placed at the beginning of the word 

1st person sing aqtulu, pi naqtulu 

2nd person mas taqtulu-taqtuluna, dual laqtuldm, fern 
taqtuhna-taqtulna 

3rd pierson mas y aqtulu, pi yaqtuluna, dual yaktuldni, fern 
taqtulu-yaqtulna, taqtuldm 

In Georgian, which comes from quite a different stock, we 
find equally striking examples of inflection at the beginning 
of the word, and we conclude therefrom that the process of 
affixation consists of adding to the root morphological elements 
which may be placed either m front or behind 

In contrast to languages like Indo-European and Semitic, 
where the word formed from the root and the affixes is a 
complete and independent entity, there is a series of languages 
in which the morphemes are more or less independent of the 
semantemes The clearest t3rpe is that in which a language 
distinguishes twm categories of words, the full and the empty, 
to use the Chinese terminology The full words are the seman- 
temes, and the empty the morphemes The latter are never 


^ E Rolland. VIII, vol v, p 151 
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accented Thus, the word h, a sign of subordination, is an 
empty word wo ti ul-tsu “ my son ’’ (wo " me ", itl-(su " son ”) 
It plays the role of the preposition de in French, of the genitive 
s in English , it even serves to indicate subordmation and is 
hence equivalent to a conjunction The empty words are 
generally only specialized and atonic forms of the full words 
For example, the full words Isu and ul which together express 
" son " are commonly added as empty words to other full words, 
and completely lose their meaning Men "door", fao "knife", 
with the affixed substantival id or Isu, become men-ul (pro- 
nounced mol) or tao-tsu (pronounced taoze) The verb leao " to 
finish” serves as an empty word (under the form la) to express 
the past tense , lai la, literally “ come finished ", signifies 
“ someone has come " One can also combme two forms of the 
same word which arc at one and the same time full and empty 
words , leao-la " someone has finished " 

Not that we lack excellent examples of empty words in 
Indo-European The Sansknt th, signifying that words are 
being quoted, is one others are av in old Greek, 8d or a? m 
modem Greek (see p 58 ) It is impiossible to translate these words 
in a dictionary , they have no concrete meaning, but are coeffi- 
cients, exponents, algebraic values, rather than words Nor 
can they ever stand by themselves They only acquire meaning 
in contact with some other linguistic unit with which they 
form one whole, such as the mind can realize in its entirety, av 
alone signifies nothing, but av iirolti, h.v Troirj have a definite 
meaning in Greek French has certain empty words, for 
example, in its prepositions It is impossible to translate our 
preposition d in German by another single preposition d pied 
(Ger zu Fuss), d Berlin I (Gcr nach Berlin 1), d la cote (Ger 
an der Kuste), d I'etroit (Ger in der Enge), d regret (Ger mit 
Bedauern) , d mes frais (Ger auf meine Kosten), a part (Ger 
bei Seile), d six heures (Ger um seeks Uhr), etc Our auxiliaries 
etre or avoir, like the auxiharies do, shall, will, m English, 
are only empty words In the same way the auxiliary man in 
Danish, after having more or less vaguely expressed the idea of 
future tense, has now become a mere accompaniment to the 
verb, particularly in the interrogative position, so that we may 
consider mon nowadays as an interrogative adverb rather 
than a verb mon han kommer ^ " Will he come ^ ” m the sense 
of " know if he will come ^ " 
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Although some Indo-European languages have thus created 
empty words, the Indo-Europiean and Semitic word in general 
IS characterized by its unity Morphemes and semantemes are 
umted m an indissoluble fashion On the other hand, there are 
languages m which the connexion is more or less loose 

In Chmese, although the position of the empty word is 
absolutely fixed and can no more be displaced than in French 
or English, it nevertheless has a certain independence, firstly, 
because it can be left out, for men may be used as well as 
men-ul " door ", and, secondly, for the converse reason that it 
is sometimes repeated m order to emphasize the idea it expressed 
and also separated from the word to which it refers leao la 
che la " the affair is ended " 

Finno-Ugrian and Turco-Tartar are probably the languages 
which show the least clearly defined connexion between 
morphemes and semantemes In Hungarian, in a series of 
words which agree with each other and play the same role in 
the sentence, the morpheme is sometimes expressed only at 
the end of the last word a ]o eniber-nek " to the good man 
(and not az-nak ]b-nak ember-nek), a nagy varos-ban " in the 
large city " ‘ In Turkish the plural sign -lar-, in a word like 
kizlart “ his daughters ”, is inserted between the semanteme 
ktz " daughter " and the possessive suffix -t {ktzt " his 
daughter ", in the singular) * 

In Turkish, also, the bond between the two elements is so 
iveak that the order of the morphemes is not fixed In French 
we cannot say nous avons le vu for nous I'avons vu, nor j'aime 
te ne pas, for ]e ne t'aime pas , but the Turk says indifferently 
sevmislcrdir " they have loved ", or sevmisdirlcr , sevezeklerdtr 
" they will love”, or sevelekdirler , seviyorlar idi " they loved ”, 
or seviyor idiler , sevdim xdi " I have loved ", or sevd% idim ; 
sevsem idi " if I loved ", or sevse tdim 

Each of these groups may be analysed and broken up Apart 
from the root, which has a fixed position and comes at the 
beginning, the different elements expressing tense, person, or 
number are sufficiently independent of both the root and the 
neighbourmg elements to be distributed with a certain freedom 
throughout the whole word In general they have no inde- 
pendent existence For example, the element lar (Icr) is as 

* Schleicher and V Thomsen, quoted by Jespersen, CXXXIV, p 37 

• Gauthiot, LXXIII, pp 31-2 
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incapable of standing alone as a Greek or Latin formative 
But there is a much looser bond between this element and the 
semanteme than between a Greek ending and its corresponding 
theme The element dtr is the regular third person smgular 
of the substantive verb , in order to form the corresponding 
plural, ler must be added In old literary Osmanli, however, 
the order dir-ler may be transposed even when these elements 
are employed correctly to express the third person plural of 
the substantive verb 

Some languages express the morphemes in more words than 
others Turkish, as we have just seen, freely shifts their 
positions, but it does not repeat them twice It may say 
indifferently se-uiyor tdtler or seviyorlar idi, but it does not 
combine the two expressions into seviyorlar idiler But 
repetition, previously mentioned in connexion with Chinese, 
is the favourite procedure in certain languages like those of the 
Bantu group, where for each grammatical category there is a 
corresponding classifier expressed in each word, irrespective 
of the number of words Thus, in Soubiya the sentence “ The 
girls ar« walking ", will be expressed ba-kazana ba-enda or 
even b-o ba-kazana ha-enda, ba- being the classifier indicating 
the plural for persons , and for " the handsome man " they say 
mii-ntu mu-lotu, mil- being the classifier for a person in the 
singular Thus, there are in Bantu seventeen classifiers, and 
even twenty-three in certain dialects 

The Bantu prefixes are equivalent to the suffixes in Ful 
and in the group of Wcst-African languages called the Voltaic 
tongues In Ful there are twenty-one classes, four of which 
are plural For example, m the root Idm, which expresses the 
idea " to command ", wc have lam-do (pronominal class m o) 
" chief ", Idm-u (pronominal class in ngu) " reign ", Idm-de 
(pronominal class m nde) " a command ", lam-be (pronominal 
class m be) “ kings, chiefs ", etc In this stock the roots are 
never found isolated, but are always accompanied by a class 
sign And this is repeated in each element in the sentence 
debb-o danne-e-dyo e "this white woman", rew-he ran-i-be be 
“ these white vonien ”, etc 

In languages of this type the morphology is mextncably 
interwoven with the whole language The morphemes can only 
be distmguished by a fine analysis in the course of which the 
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sentence becomes completely disjointed, fragmentary, and 
fnally unrecognizable 

The opposite state of affairs exists in certam American 
languages, where the morphemes and semantemes are con- 
ceived and expressed separately The morphological signs are 
grouped together m advance, at the begmmng of the sentence, 
and give a sort of algebraic summary of the thought , every- 
thing IS then found except the nouns, which follow In order 
to say the man has killed the woman with a knife, the sentence 
would be as follows he — her — that — with || to kill — man — 
woman — knife (Chinook) * AU that precedes the bars, which 
we introduced into the sentence, comprises only the grammatic 
signs, the morphemes , the semantemes come after 

We need not be excessively surprised at such a pecuhar 
construction Spoken French has some turns of expression 
ftery similar to this We hear people say in popular speech 
Elle n'y a encore fas || voyagi, ta coustne, en Afrique (" She 
has not yet gone, your cousin, to Africa ^ ”) or II Va ti jamais || 
ailrapi le gendarme, son voleur ^ (" Did the gendarme ever 
catch the thief '> ") All that precedes the bars likewise con- 
sists of morphemes only — signs for the subject, object (direct 
or indirect), gender, number, tense, and the negative or inter- 
rogative character of the sentence Thus, before we know who 
and what are being discussed, we know all the grammatical 
elements of the sentence AU that is stiU required to make a 
complete sentence is an indication of the persons and the acts 
they perform, 1 e the facts of the case The abstract facts 
are placed at the beginning, and the concrete at the end 

Owing to this variety of morphological processes, the term 
word must be differently defined for each language 

If there are languages in which the word may be easdy 
defined as an independent and indivisible umt, there are others 
where it melts, in a sense, into the body of the sentence, where 
it cannot really be defined except by surroimding it with a 
mass of varied elements In the French sentence je ne I’ai pas 
VM (" I have not seen it "), ordinary grammatical analysis 
recognizes seven different words In reality, there is only one, 
but this IS a complex word formed from a certain number of 


> CI Boas, CXXX, intro , p 38 
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telescoped moiphemes They have no independent existence ; 
they are of value only in being interchangeable to the mind, 
for we can say 'jt nt t'ai pas vu, tu tie m'avats pas vu, nous ne 
vous aurons pas vu, etc , thus varying as we please the con- 
stitutive elements of the word Doubtless we must observe 
the relative differences between these elements The je, me, 
tu, le are actually simply moiphemes without any independent 
existence and they are not used separately The je exists only 
in a combmation bke ]e parle " I speak ”, je cours " I run ” , 
the me hkewise can only be used in phrases hke je me dis " I 
tell myself ", tu me frappes “ you strike me Were it not for 
the fact that one or more elements may be mtroduced between 
the pronoun and the verb (je dts, je k dis, je ne k its pas), we 
could consider the je of je dts as equivalent to the final o m the 
Latm dtc-a and assume that French has mitial mflections , 
je-dts, tu-dts, il-dtt (pronounced tdt) We have not reached that 
stage , but it has been pointed out that already for several 
centuries the pronominal subject has been tending more and 
more to fuse with the verb We should not say to-day, as 
Rabelais did " Je, dit Picrochole, les prendrai a merci ” 
Popular usage, on the contrary, frequently employs the 
pronoun in the third person even when the subject is expressed 
” Le pere, il dit ce qu’il veut ” (Father, he says what he 
likes), ” ks bourgeois, tls oni bten de la chance " (the middle 
classes, they’re all right), etc Yet a morpheme such as nous, 
vous, IS, to a certain extent, akin to a word since the same form 
can occupy an emphatic position and correspond, at the same 
tune, to je, me, and mot , to tu, te, and tot , to il, le, and lut 
This further complicates the problem of definmg words, quite 
apart from the presence of adverbs and negations, which 
hover between the conditions of morphemes and words in 
the midst of verb-forms It may be said that in French the 
word is very ill-defined 

This IS equally true of languages like Turkish, in which 
the morphological elements either waver between one seman- 
teme and another, or hang loosely together The unity of the 
word m Turkish is preserved by a phonetic phenomenon, 
vocalic harmony which determines the vowel character of 
different syllables in accordance with a dominant syllable 
The umty of the Bantu word is due to another cause, to the use 
of classifiers, determmed in each morphological category by the 
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role of the word in the sentence However, we are constrained 
to include under the term "word” in Bantu, as in French or 
Turkish, various elements which are felt to possess a substitutive 
character, and which have therefore a very loose connexion 
with the semanteme * Finally this is also the case with certain 
primitive Amencan languages hke the Greenland dialect of the 
Eskimo, m which it is impossible to fix the divisions m the 
sentence and where there is a tendency to form as many 
words as sentences, and as many sentences as words * 

On the contrary, in the Semitic languages, as well as m 
the early Indo-European tongues, like Sanskrit, Vedic, or 
Greek, the word has a complete autonomy, manifested in 
various kmds of characteristic phonetic treatment, as, for 
example, m the final syllables, or the delicate play of accent- 
balance The word bears within itself the sign of its use and 
the expression of its morphological value , it has a complete- 
ness which leaves nothmg to be desired The Chinese word, for 
different reasons, can also be easily defined Separated from 
its context, however, it loses all its expressive value, and has 
only a vague abstract meanmg wluch can be related to no 
particular use 

We cannot, therefore, attempt any definition of the word 
which shall be applicable to all languages, except perhaps the 
definition proposed by M Meillct which purposely avoids any 
explanation of the grammatical use and its expression " A 
word is the result of the association of a given meaning with a 
given combination of sounds, capable of a given grammatical 
use " ^ 

* Gauthlot, LXXIII, PP 34-5 

> Fmck. CLXI, p 31 

• X, 1913, p 11 
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The Grammatical Categories 

'^0 the concepts expressed by means of morphemes, we give 
the name grammatical categories ^ 

Thus, gender, number, person, tense and mood, interrogation 
and negation, subordination, purpose, instrumentality, etc , 
are grammatical categories in languages where these concepts 
are expressed by special morphemes Everyone can determine 
how large is their number, and how vaned their character, by 
appeahng to his linguistic knowledge Just as the number of 
morphemes varies with each language, so, naturally, does the 
number of categories The less grammar a language possesses, 
in the sense indicated in the preceding chapter, the less gram- 
matical categories it will possess Certain languages, however, 
have a large number 

Whatever the language, grammatical categories can be 
defined only by the form in which they are expressed Ancient 
Greek had a mood called the optative, which corresponded in 
some of its uses to our French conditional, and roughly speaking 
served to express volition We cannot say that any language 
has an optative unless it possesses a special form for this mood 
And where the subjunctive and optative are confused — as in 
most Indo-European tongues — people no longer distinguish, 
in the single persisting form, the two uses which were formerly 
expressed by two distinct forms Only one mood remains, 
and it may be called indifferently optative or subjunctive, for, 
to the speaker, it is but a single word This feelmg is due to the 
unity of the form, despite the variety of its uses This does not 
ultimately prevent the creation of new forms corresponding 
to uses which no longer have a special form of expression in the 
language Thus, for example, the confusion of the aonst 
and the perfect, or rather the transformation of the old perfect 
into an historic tense, has in many languages abolished the 
means of expressing the perfect Some languages have become 

^ Cf Gobel, “Die grammatischcn Kategonen" (XXXII, vol v. p 189 5 , 
Jahrg 3, Abt 1) Van Gmneken, LXXVII, p 65 fi 
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resigned to the absence of a perfect and have continued to do 
without it , others have created a new perfect, on a different 
plan from the old one that has been lost 

Grammatical categories are thus always relative to the 
language m question, and to a special period m the history of 
each language The Greek optative, for mstance, lasted only 
for a penod which can be sharply delimited We know at what 
epoch in Germanic, alongside of the smgle past form, there 
arose a new one which corresponded m meanmg to the old 
perfect Indeed, the history of grammatical categories can 
often be accurately estabhshed for each language But the 
system of categories appears under different forms m each 
different language French grammar was built up in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on the model of ancient 
Greek and Latm — and it has remamed warped ever smce We 
still make use of a nomenclature which does not square with 
the facts, and gives an inaccurate idea of the grammatical 
structure of our language Had the principles governing 
French grammar been established by any but Anstotehans, 
it would assuredly have been very different from what it is 

The classification of grammatical categories falls within the 
scope of general morphology, and is a task still to be accom- 
plished If we admit that there are as many categones as 
there are morphemes in all languages put together, we should 
be going to extremes in the matter of their number Following 
the empirical method, we shall limit ourselves here to an 
examination of a few categones chosen from among the more 
general, such as gender, number, tense, and voice From this 
study certain useful principles and facts will emerge which 
will be duly summarized 

The category of gender, as it has existed, for example, from 
the earliest stages of Indo-European or Semitic,^ has been 
imposed so ngorously upon the language that from the 
moment a substantive comes into the mind of a speaker, it is 
provided with a gender which is charactenstic of it, and which 
IS often the only characteristic it possesses It is by gender 
alone that we distinguish in French between le poids " weight ", 
and la potx " pitch ", le p&re " father ", and lapaire " pair " — 

* Cf for gender L Adam, XLIII, H Winkler. CCXXII . K Bnigmann. 
XXXI, IV (1B89). pp 100-9 , Barone, CCXXVI 
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words which differ only in orthography, and, with even better 
reason, between fe hvre " book and la Itvre " pound ", or le 
poeU " stove ", and la poele " frying-pan ", which are spelt 
ahke , as in German ite Kiefer “ the fir ", and der Kiefer " the 
jaw ". There is no other respect in which a foreigner blunders 
more sadly than in the confusion of genders When such 
mistakes become too frequent, they render the language 
incomprehensible 

And yet there is no rational basis for grammatical gender 
We cannot say why la table “ the table ”, la chaise " the chair ", 
la saltire " the salt-cellar ”, etc , are feminme, and le tabouret 
" the stool ”, le fauteuil " the arm-chair ", le sucrier " the sugar- 
bowl ", etc , are masculine In a not unrelated language the 
corresponding nouns are often of different gender , in German 
they say der Sessel "the arm-chair”, and der Stuhl "the chair ", 
der Loffel “ the spoon ", and der Kegel " a mne-pin ”, the 
genders being just the reverse of the French la cuiller and la 
quille 

We know, moreover, how easily genders become modified in 
the course of time In the history of the Romance, German and 
Celtic tongues, the changes in gender have been numerous ' In 
French the " feminine " or " masculine " ending has often 
brought about a corresponding change in gender So much so, 
indeed, that quite a number of words with " feminine ” endings, 
which have become stabilized as masculme m correct usage, 
were and still are given the feminine gender in jiopular speech, 
especially when an initial vowel prevents the definite article 
from indicating gender, as in the words exercice, orage (storm). 
ouvrage (work), etc Even the words prophite (prophet) and 
pape (Pope) were considered feminine in the Middle Ages 
because of their endings This shows how different natural 
gender is from grammatical gender We still make V ordonnance 
(orderly) and la sentinelle feminine, when designating persons 
of the stronger sex, just as the Romans said auxilia or uigilicB 

Our grammatical gender is so ill-adapted to the expression 
of natural gender that, in about three-fourths of the cases that 
occur, there is in French no way of expressing the difference of 
sex by grammatical gender The words midectn or professeur 
have no feminme We are considerably embarrassed as to how 


• For French cf Brunot. LVI, p 233 for German Behaghel. CXLIV 
p 318, lor Welsh, J Moms-Jones, CXXXV, pp 228-9 ' 
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to apply them to a woman We can say neither mSdectne nor 
pro/esseuse, and in the first example this is obvious from 
the fact that the word midectne has a different meaning. 
But we cannot even solve the whole difi&culty by usmg such 
words as midecin and professeur with the feminine article, as 
the Greeks did in ij Aeovriov, or the Romans in ilium senium 
(Terence) La midecin, la professeur, would shock a French ear. 
In correct French we are reduced to saymg la femme midecin, 
la femme professeur, usmg the word femme as a kmd of mor- 
pheme indicative of sex We are thus ]ust as badly off m 
French as in a language devoid of distinction between genders 
In similar cases English employs the pronouns he and she as 
morphemes (thus, he-goat or she-goat), and Irish prefixes the 
element ban (derived from ben “ woman ”) ban-dia " goddess ", 
ban-file " poetess ", ban-tuaih " sorceress ”, etc We even say 
in French une femme cochcr ("woman-coachman”), or une 
femme cochere (" woman-coachwoman) So much do we lean 
upon our morpheme /ewwe Une cochere by itself would shock 
our ears 

Present-day French very much resembles primitive Indo- 
European in this respect There was no morphological ex- 
pression of natural gender ^ Furthermore, no Indo-European 
word showed by its actual form any difference between 
masculine and feminine toga and seriba, (escuIus and famulus, 
arbor and dolor, are all inflected exactly in the same way in 
Latin, though in each group the first word is feminme, the 
second masculine If it has come about that in several languages 
the masculine and feminine genders have been distributed 
between certain suffixes, as, for example, in Gothic, where the 
words corresponding to the first Latin declension (type toga) 
are all feminine, and those corresponding to the second (type 
famulus) are all masculine, this is merely the result of innova- 
tions The Greek words iraTjjp " lather ”, and "mother ", 
i>ioT "son", and kud? "daughter-in-law”, have the same 
inflection in Indo-European 

True, the neuter must be set apart This is the only gender 
that can be defined by its form , in Greek t^kvov " child”, 
and oTtfyo? (flcn ffTE'yov?) " roof , ciVutti mustard , and 
peffu " hydromel ", as well as Latin lemplum and corpus (gen 


■ Ernout. XCVIII, p 211. 
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corpons), ware and cornu, all are obviously neuter The Indo- 
European neuter is a special gender , it is contrasted with the 
two sex genders, but it has a more limited range It has but 
one case in its own form, and this would seem to indicate that 
the category is gradually dying out and has no real indepen- 
dence in the system as a whole Its relation to the two other 
genders is complementary m that it expresses certain notions 
quite independent of the opposition of masculine to feminine, 
or vice versa For example, it often designates objects which 
are regarded as non-active and incapable of being invested 
with personal power, and at times it also seems to express the 
collective idea 

In what, then, does Indo-European gender consist ^ Simply 
in agreement Trinijp is masculine in Greek because we say 
0 TraTiip uyadoi ; , and >ii;T77p IS feminine because we say 
f) tii'iTTjp ayadij The article and adjective indicating and 
defining tlie substantive have a different form according to the 
gender of the word This fact has entailed important conse- 
quences in the history of gender Gender has followed the 
vicissitudes of the phonetic expression of agreement In cases 
where the agreement is no longer indicated, or where it is 
indicated partially, owing to accidents in the phonetic system, 
gender had died out or fallen into desuetude In French, as in 
ancient Greek, it is the article and adjective which maintain 
gender But the article has the same form before all words 
beginning with a vowel I'aurore (dawn), I'abime (abyss), and 
gender m these words is therefore less distinct than in others 
It IS, indeed, generally the words with an initial vowel that 
have been subjected to a change of gender in the history of the 
French language When, furthermore, the adjective qualifying 
them IS of ambiguous gender, there is no longer any expression 
of gender left , I’aurore cst splendtde (the dawn is splendid), or 
I'ahtme est sombre (the abyss is gloomy) It is only when we say 
I'aurore est belle (the dawn is beautiful), or I'abime est profond 
(the abyss is deep) that the words aurore and abime possess 
gender 

English has gone much further than French Old English 
had three different forms for the three genders in the singular 
article sd, seo, and daet It even possessed a complete inflec- 
tion for the article, with four different cases for each number 
This inflection, however, was quickly simplified First of all 
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the nominative forms became by analogy de, dto, Jaet , then 
the masculine and feminine were confounded under a smgle 
form de , finally, Lhe neuter dropped out, and there remained 
to it but a single form in the singular, which was, moreover, 
the same as that of the plural By losing its inflection, the 
article deprived the language of gender, for the adjective in 
its turn was depnved of its inflection Danish has not advanced 
so far in this respect , it still had den for the masculine-feminine 
and del for the neuter , m the plural it has de for all three 
genders The phonetic evolution of the article has permitted 
it to retain two genders, which, however, so far as their origin 
IS concerned, do not correspond to the masculine and feminine 
in French 

This IS not the place for investigating the origin of gram- 
matical gender in Indo-European * Several philologists have 
attempted it, without coming to any satisfactory conclusion 
The question goes beyond the narrow limits of Indo-European 
grammar , it is a question of linguistics in general, which 
recurs in other groups of languages Anthropologists, like 
Frazer, have claimed to solve it by supposing that the difference 
between the two genders had something to do with the spiecial 
language used by women , the same noun would thus have two 
different forms according to which sex used it * The question, 
however, is hardly so simple as this Gender does not consist 
only m an opposition of masculine to feminine, for Indo- 
European also possessed a neuter 

In certain American and African idioms gender presents an 
altogether special aspect For example, Algonkin distinguishes 
between animate and inanimate gender ^ The distribution 
of the gender among different objects has no significance there 
as such The animate group, in addition to animals, includes 
trees, stones, the sun, the moon, stars, thunder, snow, ice, 
gram, bread, tobacco, sledge, fire-flint, etc The fact is that 
'■ this differentiation of gender is absolute and fundamental, for 
it determines the plural of nouns, the expression of possession, 

* Cf particularly the words cited before, of H Winkler, K Brugmann, 
Mano Barone, and also B I Wheeler, " The origin of grammatical gender, ' 
XXIII, vol 11 . pp 523^5 (1899) 

» Van Gennep, LXXIV, p 265 

• J P B de Josselin de Jong, De waardeeringsonderscfieidifig van levend “ 
^ “ levenloos ‘ in het Indoeuropeesch vergeleken met hetzeljde virschijnsel m 
enkele A IgonktniaUn Dissertation, Leiden (1912) 
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the demonstrative pronouns, verbs, and adjectives ” * 
With regard to the distribution of objects between the two 
genders special analogical extmsions have doubtless taken 
place In Slavonic an animate gender also exists Its origin, 
and above all, its extension, can be accounted for by a regular 
morphological development from the original Indo-European ® 
In Armenian, too, there is a tendency to place the animate 
and mammate m opposition,* and in Spanish, after the verb — 
in old French even after the noun (le bourg le roi, les maisons 
ifwbourg) Elsewhere, we meet other oppositions For instance 
in the language of the Masai, an East-African race, there is one 
gender for everythmg big and strong, and another for every- 
thing small and weak,* which some have interpreted arbitrarily 
by an opjxisition of masculme and feminine ol tungam “ the 
man ", en dungani " the little man” It would be better simply 
to say that here there is a strong and a weak gender This 
category is not far removed from what we elsewhere describe 
as d.mmutives 

In the African languages gender is called "class" The 
Bantu tongues are dominated by the existence of " classes ", 
each charactenzed by a special affix, with all the words of 
the language distnbuted between them We have already given 
examples (p 86) The indication of class is just as important 
as that of gender in Greek and Latin words It is a self-imposed 
mental necessity The classifier for each word (a term used to 
designate the phonetic element indicating class) is so important 
that it IS repeated in the course of the sentence for all words 
referable to it One would think that the principal word 
imposes its own colour on all those depending on it 

Gender m European languages is only another way of 
expressing the " class ” of Bantu It represents a mental 
attempt to classify the exccedmgly varied ideas expressed by 
nouns The principle of this classification doubtless responds 
to the conception of the world entertained by our remote 
ancestors, and mystic and religious motives contributed 
towards its stabilization The traditional form persisted long 
after comprehension of its original purpiose had been lost 

' L Adam, XLIII. 

* MeiUet, XCVI 

* Adjarian, Classification des dialects arminieTis, Paris, pp 18 and 47 

* Mrrker, Die Masai ’ quoted by Feut, XXXVl, voL xxxvii, p 113 
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There are grammatical categones which have a closer 
relation to reahty than has gender, and are rationally justi&ed 
by our present conception of the world such as number 
and time According to whether I say the horse eats, or the 
horses wiU eat, I express two contrasting ideas, smgulanty 
as opposed to plurahty, and present time as opposed to 
future This corresponds to empirical facts But when we 
come to examine how these categones, which are two of the 
most general, are expressed in different languages, we find m 
the first place that they present forms which limit the generahty, 
and m the second place that they rarely possess m actual usage 
the adequate expression we should expect 

In French we have a singular and plural , but the distinction 
of Singularity and plurality, which for us constitutes number, is 
not the only aspect of this category There are languages which 
once possessed, or still possess, a dual number Indo-European 
had this dual, which was maintained m historic times for a 
shorter or longer period according to the language concerned, 
and gradually disappeared from almost all of them ' In India, 
both Vedic and classical Sanskrit have the dual, in contrast to 
Prakrit and Pah, which have lost it Old Persian and Zend 
employed it rigorously, but there is not a trace of it in Pehlevi 
At the earliest time at which we know them, neither Armenian 
nor Latin possessed it It is very much alive m Old Slavonic, 
and to-day certain dialects such as Slovenian and the Wendish 
Lausitz (Saxony) still manifest it In several Lltliuanian 
dialects it IS only now disappearing Gothic expressed it only 
in the pronoun and verb, and there are no more than traces of 
it in the pronoun of Old High-German These traces, however, 
are slow to vanish, and in the present-day Bavarian dialects 
we stdl encounter the dual pronouns os and enh, which had 
disappeared from the written language before the end of the 
thirteenth century In the Celtic group, Irish alone, in the 
most ancient form, retains the dual in the declension of nouns, 
but this number, even here, occupies a precarious position, 
because the noun in the dual must always be accompanied by 
the noun sigtufying " two ’’ Ancient Greek presented an 
extreme variety, mstructive in more ways than one, but it 
ended by eliminating the dual altogether “ This is the general 

' Bnigmann, CL, u, pt ii, p jl95 

* Cun]r, LXI , cf the bottom of p 3^ 
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tendency of all Indo-European languages That this elimma- 
tion took place at rather distantly separated penods in the 
different branches was due to histone causes 

We must believe that the employment of the dual responded 
) to a need differing from any which our modem habits of thought 
can suggest To-day we can see no reason for opposmg duality 
to plurality There are, however, m the category of number, 
other distinctions which we do not express, but which deserve 
to have a grammatical form, namely, the collective and the 
absolute In French we have no way of differentiating these 
tw'o ideas , it is a deficiency from which we often suffer. All 
the discussions we see m certain grammars as to the spelhng 
of “gelee deg>'oseille''or “de groseilles”, "confiture de pomme ", 
or " de pommes ", may be ultimately referred to a confusion 
between the plural and the collective, due to the absence of a 
grammatical category for the collective When we say . " le 
cheval couit " ((Ae horse runs), we suffer likewise from an 
inability to specify whether we are alluding to a special isolated 
horse or to horses in general We do not distinguish the 
individual from the species, nor the particular from the general 
In this respect, Indo-Europiean languages are nearly all-in 
the same state as is French They have no regular expression 
for certain important aspects of the category of number 

There are also lacunae in the category of tense ‘ In a language 
like French or German it is the verb that essentially expresses 
the tense In German the verb is called a Zeitwort In French 
there is a whole gamut of varied tenses responding not only to 
the three divisions of past, present, and future, but also to 
relative differences in time We have a means of expressing 
i the future in the past, and the past m the future Few languages 
are so rich as French m this respect German has scarcely 
anything but a past tense , it confounds in a single form our 
imperfect and past defimte, tch liebte, for example , and this 
one form even tends, m certain parts of Germany, to take the 
place of the analytic past of the type tek habe gebebt, while in 
certain other parts, on the contrary, it is the analytic tense 

^ Celtic languages developed a amgulative , cf Pedersen, CLXXXIX. 
vol 11 , p 58 

■ Cf Herbig, XXX, vol VI, p 170 ff 
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'wluch sums up within itself the whole expression of past time 
The French richness m tenses comes from the Latin, which is 
also provided with a generous senes 

Yet the expression of tense in Latin was an innovation 
Comparative grammar teaches us that Indo-European pnnci- 
pally expressed aspect ^ 

The category of duration is called aspect * Our French 
tenses express the moment in which an action is accomplished, 
IS bemg accomphshed, or will be accomplished They take no 
account of the duration of such accomphshment This, 
nevertheless, is an idea of importance and one which, in certain 
verbs, dominates all other considerations of meaning Indo- 
European was much less preoccupied with expressing tense than 
duration What concerned it in an act was not so much to 
indicate m what moment it should be accomphshed (past, 
present, or future), as to indicate whether it was conceived 
of m its continuity, or at some definite point in its develop- 
ment — whether it was accomphshed at the initial or final 
point, whether the act took place once, or was repeated, and 
whether it had a term and a result For this reason, in compara- 
tive grammar we distinguish between durative and instan- 
taneous verbs, perfectives and imperfectives, inchoatives, 
iteratives, terminatives, etc It is impossible to understand 
the verbal system of Sansknt or ancient Greek if we do not 
take these different shades of signification into account, or if 
we start out with the idea of finding different tenses expressed 
as they are in our language In ancient Greek the difference 
between present, aorist, and perfect, lies in the " aspect" of 
the verb The Slavonic tongues preserved this predominance 
of aspect over tense for a long time, and in a certain measure 
they do so at the present day Every verb in these languages 
belongs to a category of " aspect " which is characteristic of 
it, and which determines it, as much as the past and future are 
characteristic of the verbs in French ’ This constitutes one 
essential difference between Russian and French, and one of 
the greatest difficulties a Frenchman, for instance, encounters 
in the study of Russian 

As regards the expression of tense, Semitic languages bear 


^ Bnigma.niip CL, li* 3, p 66 
a Barbelenct, XLVil, Barone, CCXXV 
' A Mazon, XCIl. 
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a close resemblance to the old Indo-European t}rpe Semitic 
in general has no means of distmguishmg the difierent tenses 
of a verb On the other hand, it has an astonishmg variety of 
means for translating subjective verbal relations, expressing 
for example, a causative, conative, intensive, desiderative, 
putative, jussive, reciprocal, and reflexive All these technical 
terms designate the various categories of the Semitic verb, 
preserved to greater or lesser degree in the different dialects 
There are only two tenses, properly so-called, in Semitic, the 
imjjerfect and the perfect, denved from different themes 
But the terms perfect and imperfect must not be regarded as 
the equivalent of the terms used in French, in any sense of 
the word They should be taken m an etymological sense to 
denote that an action is either completed or not completed 
That IS to say, in Semitic as m Indo-European it is the expres- 
sion of the duration of time that dominates, and not that of 
the kind of time Assynan, for example, employs the 
" perfect " in the sense of present and future , and in Arabic 
the “ imperfect " is as much expressive of the future as of the 
present " In Hebrew, the form improperly called future 
serves to indicate the past in narrative , furthermore, the form 
known as pretente may serve at will for the future We know 
to what an extent the interpretation of the text of the 
prophetic books has been obscured on this account This 
indecision comes from the fact that the idea of tense, absent 
to begin with, was added in a more or less clumsy fashion 
afterwards to fit it mto a conjugation not adapted for it ” ' 

The grammatical category of tense, therefore, like that of 
number, is in many ways inadequate Even within the pre- 
senbed limits of its use it does not always correspond closely 
enough to the idea that is to be expressed In many Indo- 
European languages, future and past have to be expressed 
by forms which are neither future nor past Although Latm 
jxissessed a future, Plautus used the present to express an 
action which manifestly referred to the future when he said 
(Capttvts, 749) penstis ntst tarn hunc ahducitis The hearer 
IS not for a moment in doubt as to the time referred to in this 
sentence Similarly, in French, we commonly say " j'y vaxs^' 
for " je vais y alter ", " je tn apprete a y oiler", "j'lroi" 
Racme says in Berenice 

1 M Brial, VI, vol xi. p 271 
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Peut-etre avant la nmt I’heureuse Bermice 
Change le nom de reine au nom d’lmperatrice 
German constantly uses the present instead of the future 
The very awkward construction " tch werde kommen " occurs 
chiefly in grammars or in the German spioken by foreigners 
Germans themselves simply say in conversation " tch komme 
It IS, indeed, a general tendency in language to employ the 
present to do duty for the future an old present still serves 
as a future in Russian, Welsh, Gaelic, etc 

In French, however, the simple future may express the 
present (" II sera a Paris k I’heure qu’d est ” — he will be in 
Pans by now) or, again, the future anterior may have the 
value of a past ('' Nul ne se ressouvient dun mot qu’il aura 
dit," La Bruyere) In both of these cases the future doubtless 
introduces a special shade of meaning (possibility, eventuality) 
into the sentence, but the fact remains that it here relates 
to a present or past 

The past can also be expressed by the present In narrative 
this frequently happens, and hence we have what is known as 
the historic present, in which literary people find a spiecial 
charm They say that the present is more expressive, more 
descnptive, that it makes the scene live again before the 
reader’s eyes, that it links us in thought with the moment at 
which the action took place This is true enough But such 
an explanation, which might ]ust as well be applied, moreover, 
to the use of the present for the future, has no value from the 
grammarian’s point of view He is compelled to argue thus 
in order that a writer, for artistic purposes, may use a certain 
turn of expression, that he deems more expressive or more 
elegant, language must first provide it, and thus the respiective 
sphere of present and past must be little differentiated in a 
grammatical sense for it to be so easy to pass from the one to 
the other without destroying the clearness of the meaning 
The past, in fact, may likewise serve to denote the present 
It was by a tense that served to express the past that ancient 
Greek denoted an habitual present in sentences with a general 
bearing, or in maxims Homer, for example, would say 

01 K€ fffolv CTTlTTfldllTai flllXa T exXvDv ailTOV 

using an aonst which would be naturally translated by the 
present in French or in English thus " Unto him who obeys 
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the gods, the gods hearken *’ This aonst is said to be gnomic : 
it serves to express an action which in fact belongs to no tune, 
and which, hke all the truths of expenence, can be affirmed of 
either the future, the present, or the past In French, as m 
most languages, it is the present which seems to us best fitted 
for this gnomic use, but French may also here employ the 
future and so may Latm • “ pulcra, multer nuda ent quam 
pUTpurcUapulcrior" {P\a.at\is,Mostellana,v 289, cf v 1041). 

A^at we call the preserU m French or Enghsh, is an elastic 
tense which lends itself, as we have ]ust seen, to the expression 
of the future and the past, and is apphed vaguely to an action 
narrowly limited to the actual present (“ voila le tramway 
qui passe “ — the tram is passing) or to an habitual act (" j’y 
passe tous les dimanches " — I pass there every Sunday), or to 
an act which does not relate to any precise tune (' ' le tramway 
passe dans cette rue ” — the tram runs along this street). 

We should never be done if we tned to enumerate all the 
inconsistencies which languages present m the use of tense. 
Is it not rather amusing that m French the conditional past, or 
at least the tense we descnbe by this term, can be used in 
speaking of the future '' si Ton me confiait cette affaire, ]e 
I'aurais bien vite terminde ’’ — "if this matter were left to me, 
I should soon have finished it " ^ Doubtless the origin of this 
use can be easily traced , it is simply a question of analogy 
Our conditional is a future imperfect, and the analogy arose 
from sentences m which the two verbs were respiectively m the 
present and future " si Ton me confie cette affaire, je I'aurai 
bien vite termmee " — " if this matter is left to me, I shall soon 
have finished it ” That shows how easily language utihzes the 
resources at its disposal, but also how difficult it is to bung order 
into the category of tense It will always be rather ill-defined 

The category of voice is even more lU-defined.*^ What we 
understand by voice is a kmd of aspect of the verbal action in 
relation to the subject, according to whether we consider the 
action as bemg performed by the subject, expenenced by him, or 
performed in his interest, with his participation The classic 
tjrpe IS the opposition, in Greek, of active, middle, and passive 
I'ifu, " I wash ”, “ I wash myself ", and " I am washed 

' For the contrast of the active and passive voices, cl Uhlenbeck, XXX, 
vol XU, p 170 , Schuchardt, XXX, vol xvii, pp 528-31 , and Ficck, 
XXXVlll, vol xli, pp 209-32. 
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(by someone else) ' ' In Greek, however, this distinction between 
the three voices is not sharply defined It is the prepositional 
object which forms the passive rather than the verbal form 
'EicTopof Safieit " Subjugated by Hector ” is considered a 
passive, but "Eirropot tTcativ "falhng under Hector's blows" 
IS active only by a grammatical convention The two expres- 
sions convey the same idea and it is probable that originally 
one was not more passive than the other In Latm certain 
passives hke uapulo " I am beaten ", have an active form In 
a general way, what we understand by an active verb in our 
classical languages is perhaps really defined by a certain suffix 
or formative, but this is not defining it according to meanmg ■ 
if je donne (I give) or je frappe (I strike) is active, how could 
]e dors (I sleep), meurs (I die), }e souffre (I suffer) be hkewise ? 

The distmction between the active and passive verb in 
most Indo-European languages, is illusory, because the passive 
IS scarcely ever the inverse of the active A special idea is 
generally introduced into the passive, which modifies its 
character It often expresses an action accomplished — com- 
pletely finished — and that is why so many French verbs express 
their past by means of the verb " to be ” This was already the 
case in Latin Furthermore, in this language, the passive had 
a special use improperly called impersonal passive, which 
should simply have been called the impersonal, for it contained 
no trace of the passive , curntur “ someone runs ”, luirtur 
“ someone is playmg ”, itum est " someone went ” The French 
in a similar case use the indefinite pronoun on, or turn the verb 
into reflexive form il fe joue un grand jeu (a great game is being 
played), il se fait une grande course (a great race is being run), 
etc In French, as in many languages, the reflexive is one of the 
ways of expressmg the " passive ” , cela se dil, ceCle robe se 
porte The charactenstic feature m all such expressions is that 
the real active agent is not expressed They are not to be 
considered as passive forms, unless passive is to be understood 
in a special sense, not as the opposite of the active 

The confusion from which languages suffer is due to the 
secondary notions introduced mto the expression of active and 
passive, so that the fundamental contrast between them is 
lessened Is this fundamental opposition itself, however, 
justified ? Did the difference between I strike and I am struck 
lay only in the grammatical relations of the two persons involved 
it would be unnecessary to pay further attention to it It 
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would be merely a conveational treatment due to habit or 
convenience. We should say Ptter stnkts Paul, or Paul is 
struck by Peter indifferently Some languages would prefer 
to use the first form of expression, others the second, and still 
others would even admit both, and all this would be merely the 
result of historical processes In fact, while French has an active 
and passive (the latter in a somewhat restricted sense), Indo- 
European seems to have known nothing but the active Other 
languages, on the contrary, tend to reduce the voices to the 
passive alone. 

There are, m fact, two ways of looking at the relations of 
the subject with the outside world the subject may be active, 
'that IS to say, the action of his own will has a certain effect 
upon his surroundings (Peter strikes Paul) , or may be recep- 
tive, that is, acted upon by his surroundings (Paul is struck 
by Peter) In these two examples the contrast is clear , one 
gives the blows and the other receives them , there is no 
possibiUty of doubt There are cases, however, where activity 
and passivity are balanced and confounded , others, where 
the second prevails over the first If I say Peter sees Paul or 
Peter likes Paul, the action of the two persons is reciprocal 
and may be conceived as either active or receptive Sight, for 
instance, is a receptive phenomenon , Peter’s retina is affected 
by a certain image The same is true of love and friendship , 
Peter feels a certain sentiment There is nothing active in this 
We realize that it would be more logical to reserve active 
verbs for cases in which the action produces a result and to 
employ another type of verb, which we might call passive, or 
affective according to our taste, for those in which the subject 
e.xperiences a modification of his emotional sentiments 

This IS practically the basis for the two large verbal cate- 
gories in languages like Georgian ^ Georgian has two types of 
inflection ■ vtsurveb “ I desire ”, and msurs desire is mine ", 
vikvareb " I love ”, and mikvars " love is mine ”, etc These 
two tyjjes have given rise to two paraUel conjugations, the 
active and the affective, which Georgian employs conjomtly 
in the same verb (usually by mtroducing at the same time a 
difference m tense) or. perhaps we should say, distributes 
among the verbs according to meaning Thus they generally 

^ Examples taken ftxim Fmck, CLXl, p 133. dI also Schnchardt, XXXIXj 
vol cxxin (1B95), pp 1-91. 
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say HMmis " hearing is mine ” (" I hear ’*), using the afiective, 
but vxidav " I see ’’ m the active , mdzdra " belief is mme ” 
(" I beUeve ”), mgoma "thought is mme” ("I think"), 
m the affective, but vaseneb " I build ", vtser " I wnte ” ifl the 
active, etc. In Indo-European languages this distinction is 
unknown 

Nevertheless, we have some notion of it in French, m the 
opposition between ]e crots and m’est avts, je vots, and tl 
m'apparaU, which are good examples of the difference between 
the active and the affective In French the active is usually 
preferred to such an extent that a sentence like il me soument 
(" I remember, 1 e it remembers me "), contrary to all logic, 
15 turned into the active 

Je m'en souviens is both absurd and barbarous, and yet 
Vaugelas tells us that tl m'en souvient was " preferred " 
at court The same thing happened in the case of regretter 
(je regrette is derived from tl me regrette, " regret est a mot " , 
cf the Italian mt rincresce) It is the same m German with 
verbs like ahnen and grauen (I eh ahne etwas, ' ' I suspect some- 
thmg," is derived from es ahnt mir or es ahnt mtch etwas ; tch 
graue mtch vor etwas, " I shudder at something," is used instead 
of es grant mir vor etwas) , and m Latin the verb pcentteo, “ I 
repent," came from me panttet," I repent me ” 

The transition from the affective into the active also repre- 
sents, m this case, the transition from the impersonal into the 
personal — some languages, however, prefer the latter This 
preference is evident m Latin, where the personal passive comes 
from the impersonal passive inutdetur mtht preceded tnutdeor 
"they are jealous of me”, just as uitam mwtur, " one lives 
one’s life" (Ennius, Trag , v, 190), preceded the form utta 
ututtur, “ life IS lived ” Similarly in Danish they say ]eg blev 
budt to kroner " I have been offered two crowns ", instead of 
mig blev budt to kroner (two crowns have been offered me) , 
jeg blev forbudt Adgang hi "I have been refused access 

to " instead of mig blev forbudt Adgang til (access 
had been refused me), which would be the only expressions 
logically correct 

Thus we can see that the distinction between the active and 
passive categones rests on a very shght basis 

Nor IS there a more solid foundation m the distmction 
between transitive and mtransitive verbs, which plays so great 
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a part in classical grammar. It is constantly used by gram- 
manans, and seems so natural to us that we hardly even 
trouble to define it , we should say that it explams itself. As 
a matter of fact, nothmg is more ill-defined In Latm we call 
a verb transitive when it takes a direct object m the accusative 
(amo patrem) and m French when it is directly followed by an 
object without a preposition (j'aime mon pht) Those verbs, 
on the contrary, are said to be intransitive whose object is in 
the dative in Latm or are preceded by the preposition H in 
French , as for example, noceo pain, je nuts d mon phre. The 
relation between noceo and patn, however, is exactly the same 
as that between amo and patrem Indeed, we know that the 
difference in the construction is purely accidental It is 
probable that nocere altcut developed by analogy with ohesse, 
afficere altcut One of these constructions has led to the other 
In the course of the development of any language, these 
constructions are seen to change, intransitive verbs becommg 
transitive and vice-versa In Greek the verb trapaivetv is 
transitive in the classical period, but in the Acts of the Apostles 
(27, 22) we find irapatvSt upXv Conversely, the transitive verb 
SiSarriteiv has become mtransitive , eSiSanKev T<p daXdic, as 
found m the Apocalypse (2, 14) The dative is used after 
Xpfidai in Attic prose, but the accusative occurs m Cretan 
inscriptions and in the Greek of the New Testament {xp'^f^rvoi 
rov Koapav, First Epistle to the Corinthians, 7, 31) In Latm 
medert " to take care of ”, governed first the accusative and 
then the dative (medert oculos, medert ocuhs) The same idea, 
finally, may sometimes be expressed either by a transitive 
or an intransitive verb In French we say ” ]'atdB ma mere ”, 
” je sms mon pere ” , but in German the construction is 
” ich hel/e der Mutter,” ” ich folge dem Vater " In Russian 
they say “ blagodarju vas ” like the French " je vous 
remercte ”, but m German “ ich danke Ibnen " , and m Latin 
the dative is employed after nubere, parcere, benedtcere, 
signifymg " to marry ”, " to forgive ", “ to bless ". 

For the grammarian who has to teach the language the dis- 
tinction is doubtless justified, since he is dealmg with two 
different constructions, and in saying noceo patrem or ich hel/e 
die Mutter we are speakmg incorrectly But that is only a 


' For the French of the sixteenth century, of Bninot, LVIll, vol ii, p 439. 
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difierence in fonn Even if history recognizes and explains it, 
reason does not justify it 

The opposition between transitive and intransitive verbs 
can be better eiqiressed m the following way Fromthe momen t 
the idea of the transitive postulates an object, we may call all 
those verbs transitive whose action has an end expressed m the 
sentence, and all those verbs mtransitive which, on the con- 
trary, can be used without such an object Thus, for example, 
arises the opposition between sucb a locution as j'axme Rose, 
and la matson ait j'axme, cet homme boxt du xnn, and gut a bu 
botra Used without an object, the verb is mtransitive, for the 
action expressed refers to no object This contrast, however, 
although logical, could not be long adhered to without under- 
minmg logic itself We meet it, for example, in expressions 
like " ils prennent ces allumettes ” and " ces allumettes 
prennent ", or " le chien a crev6 la toile ’’ and " le chien a crevi ’’ 
But the cases are different In the second sentence of each piair 
the verb [prendre, crever) is used in an absolute sense, and the 
action is related to the subject, whereas the verbs axmer and 
botre in the sentences where they take no object, express an 
indeterminate act On the other hand, we might consider je 
pars d Parts as a transitive verb, since it refers to an object 
which marks the end of the action, esjiecially as this same object 
is expressed in many languages (Latin, Irish, Greek, Sansknt, 
etc ) by the accusative Lat peto urhem But can the verb 
partir be treated as intransitive in je pars dimanche, where 
instead of a complement of place we have a complement of 
time ? The point needs a good deal of discussion And how 
are we to distmguish the two sentences j' attends Pterre 
and ]' attends d demaxn ^ How also are we to indicate the 
difference between tournez la meale and tournez d droite ? If 
we classify these verbs as transitive — and how else can we 
classify them ? — ^if we connect tournez d droite with tournez 
le coin — the same word might be said to designate two very 
different uses , for in tournez la mettle the verb is causative 
(make the grindstone turn), and m tournez a, droite it is reflexive 
in the sense that the subject is at the same time the end of the 
action (turn you to the right) We have a similar case in the 
Latin saepe stylum uertas " turn your stylus often ”, and uerte 
hac " turn here ” 


Cf Ernout, VI, vol tv, p 325 
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The further we proceed with the analysis of grammatical 
categories in a language, the more clearly we see that it is 
impossible to refer them to any logical system This can be 
explained on very good grammatical grounds, namely, that the 
grammar of each language, whatever point in its history we 
consider, is the result of multiple activities bearing inde- 
pendently upon the different pomts of the grammatical system 
If the ongin of morphological transformations lies in what is 
called analogy, the result of this analogy is certainly not to 
bnng logic into the system (cf p i6o) 

Nothmg, on the other hand, justifies the assumption that at 
a Very early period in the history of a language the grammatical 
categories exactly correspond to the logical categories of the 
mind, and that m the course of centuries they have gradually 
altered little by little as a result of usage However far we 
look back into the history of language, we never encounter any 
condition that is not highly evolved The oldest known form 
of language spoken to-day is neither more nor less logical 
than the later ones 

It is always unwise to attempt to judge the mentality of a 
people by the grammatical categories their language possesses 
There are languages which, for a very long time, maintain as 
grammatical processes categories which no longer have any 
justification for their existence We saw an example of this 
m the category of gender If we were confronted with a French 
sentence in which table was contrasted with tabouret, as though 
taken from some savage language, we might in fact believe 
that we were dealing with Bantu M Bally has given several 
striking examples of these resemblances, which use and the 
persistence of certain grammatical categories have established 
between civilized and savage languages ^ 

It sometimes happens that certain grammatical categones 
are abandoned or change their form, and that new ones are 
created Some philologists have concluded from this fact that 
the human mind progresses towards abstraction This con- 
clusion IS sometimes justified (of the final chapter) But we 
must not generalize Indo-European had no infinitive , it 
could neither say " to carry ” nor " to do ”, but only " I carry ” 
or '■ Ido" The creation of the mfinitive effected independently 


* XLIV. p 107 
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in each Indo-European language, was a great step toward 
the process of abstraction And yet there are languages which 
have lost the infinitive — modem Greek, for example, and 
Bulgarian This does not imply that a Greek or a Bulgarian 
has lost the faculty of conceiving a verbal action in an 
abstract way 

The fact that certain savage peoples have a trial number 
in addition to a dual does not imply that these people could 
count only to three The grammatical category of number 
IS independent of the notion of number M Planert has shown 
likewise that the notion of causality must be distinguished 
from the grammatical categories which serve to express it , if 
the Malays do not express it, this does not prevent them from 
thinking causally * There are, moreover, various processes of 
voice inflection and gesture which make up for the absence of 
certain categories 

If, at times, languages nnreasoningly preserve useless 
grammatical categories they are never at a loss m creating 
new ones when needed Further back we contrasted languages 
expressing tense with those expressing aspect On the basis 
of the facts presented by the history of the Indo-European 
languages, we might say that the notion of tense is more 
recent than that of aspect, and has taken its place Never- 
theless, the notion of aspect is not unknown m those of our 
modem languages which best express the notion of tense 

For example, in order to express the durative, which they 
lack, the Germanic languages have utilized the present parti- 
ciple with the substantive verb as an auxiliary' In Middle 
High German there already existed expressions like all dtc 
vxich seheiide suit " all those who see me ” {Der Arme Heinrich, 
v 673) or der riter mil tern der lewe varend ist “ the knight 

with w’hom the lion travels" (Iwein, v 2986) From the 
same need arose the English expressions / am going, I was 
reading, which are so extensively employed \A'e know that 
in the French of the sixteenth century an attempt was made to 
create a durative of the same type as the verb elre or aller, but. 
as it was not countenanced by Malherbe and Menage, it came 

' Livy-Bnihl, LXXXVIII. p 157 

■ Planertp “Die grammatischen Kategoricn in ihrem Verbal Lnis zur 
Kausalit&t Fiae Unfcersachucg am Afalayischen ' (XXXIV, vol ix (1906), 
pp 759-66) 
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to nothing Nevertheless, Voitnre stiH used Ceiit pnson qui 
va vous renfehnant and La Fontaine Je me vats disaltirant 
French, which is distinguished {rom all other languages by 
the abundant means of expressing tense, has found two ways of 
denoting aspect, and for several centuries has been using them 
conjointly ^ One consists in the use of the preverb re- to mark 
instantaneous as opposed to durative action Thus, for example, 
rahattre, rahatsser do not signify to throw down anew or again, 
but simply that the throwing down followed the raising up, 
witliout reference to the time required for the actions If the 
action remains present to the mind while it is going on and 
until it IS accomplished, the simple ahatlre or ahaisser is used 
Similarly revedlcr someone, is to see that he does not continue 
to sleep, that he awakes , and remarquer something, is to see 
that this thing is and remains marqui Everywhere in popular 
language the verb with re- tends to take the place of the simple 
verb, when only the result of the action is being considered 
Unir, for mstance, is now only used in describing the ceremony 
of unitmg in marriage, otherwise we hear riumr , remercter 
has replaced mercier (to thank), still used in the sixteenth 
century , ralenUr means " to slacken in spieed " , ramasser 
(to collect), recuciUtr (to gather), regarder (to look at), have 
assumed an altogether different meanmg from amasser, 
cueilhr, and garier ratlraper (to catch), is used in its proper 
sense, but rarely, except in a figurative sense French 

people say rapportez or remportez-moi ca, for apportez, emportez , 
renfermez le chat, refermez la porte, and " rentrez done ” for 
" entrez done ", into a house which one never has entered , 
" prends garde de ripandre ” (not so spiU a liquid), etc Such 
examples are already hoary in French , in Aimen de Narbone 
we already find expressions like ralez vos en instead of allez- 
vons en Here the prefix adds markedly to the expressiveness 
of the phrase This process, so deeply-rooted in French, is to 
be found also in Latin, and comes from an earher source still, 
for we meet with it in Germanic and Balto-SIavonic as well 
French, however, is not wedded to this process , it has 
still another way of expressmg the idea of aspect , namely, by 
the employment of a reflexive verb Compare difiler, trotter 
with se defiler, se trotter Often the two are combined , the 


* D Barbclenet, XCIX, r 8 ff 
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reflexive will be used with a verbal prefix, either i- or en- 
s'en oiler, s'enfmr, s'envoUr, s'icrter, s’icrouler, etc., are all 
good examples of this when compared with the correspondmg 
simple verbs Thus, it cannot be said that French is incapable 
of expressing aspect, since it finds a way of domg so as soon as 
the need arises Aspect, however, is not a regular grammatical 
category in French. We cannot take a certain verb and point 
out its durative or iterative form as we could point out its 
future or imperfect There are languages, such as Russian, in 
which the concept of aspect preponderates so far as to become 
the mam principle of the whole verbal system , but m French, 
as m Latm, it is but an isolated survival, or responds only to an 
accidental need 

There are certain important differences between grammatical 
categories in different languages No morphological system 
ever comprises more than a hmited number of categones which 
acquire a dominant position and overrule it But into every 
system there enters some contradictory element belonging to 
another system which represents, side by side with fully 
established categones, others which are in course of either 
disappearance or formation 

On the other hand, a certam hierarchy can be established 
among these categories , some are only particular aspects of 
more general categones Hence, we could speak of the active 
and passive as though they were two grammatical categories , 
but both can be easUy referred to one It is true that a language 
■which does not use the active could not translate ” I love you ”, 
for example , but by that we mean that it would only be unable 
to translate this sentence word for word , the relation we express 
by the use of the verb called " active ” would simply be 
expressed in a different way 

Similarly, what wx understand by a Greek or Latin genitive 
IS a grammatical category having no analogy in Chinese , but 
neither has it any in French or Welsh The French say, le. 
hvre de Pierre instead of liber Petri Chinese expresses the 
relations betwxen the two substantives by the order m w^hich 
the words are placed, putting the word governed before the 
word which governs Han tchaou (the Han dynasty) In 
Welsh the order is reversed aber yr afon (the mouth of the 
nver) (cf p 79) It would be as absurd to speak of a Chinese or 
Welsh genitive as of a French one In Latm, however, we know 
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that the adnominal genitive can be replaced by an adjective ; 
one can say wrtus Casarta instead of utrtus Ceesarts This 
has become the rule in Russian In French, hkewise, the type 
le hvre de Pierre is not the only one in current use le palats 
royal or les hvres sibylhns, la maison a Pierre or la vache i 
Colas, I’hbtel Dieu or rue Gamhetta are equally common So 
that here, too, we have more than one grammatical category 
for expressing a particular logical category German has a 
genitive both m Vaters Haus and das Haus des Vaters, but it 
can also say meinem T'afer sein Haus, which is quite a different 
kind of expression (sec p 151) Bearing in mmd these differences 
derived merely from the way in which the verbal image is 
constituted, we might posit a single general category for all the 
languages mentioned, namely, a category of dependence 
It would embrace the Latin and Greek genitive just as well 
as the Chinese and Welsh word-order, or the use of the 
preposition de in French 

This category of dependence which to us seems a single 
entity itself contains subdivisions that are logically justifiable 
Thus we say in French, sa beauli est iclatanle or la beauti en est 
eclantante according to whether we are referring to a woman or 
a painting, or, m general terms, to a person or to an inanimate 
thing But we say indifferently, le phre de Pterre and la culotte 
de Pierre, without thinking that there may be a difference in 
the respective relations these words bear to each other On 
the other hand, a West African language, Mandmgo, distin- 
guishes a fa “ his father ”, from a-la burst " his breeches ” 
the possessive is different in the two cases because the father 
does not belong to his son, whereas the trousers do belong to 
their possessor ^ The category of dependence in such a language 
is further complicated by a distinction between belonging and 
non-belonging In French this distinction is not made, 
legitimate though it may appear upon reflection 

The disaccord between grammar and logic is due to the fact 
that grammatical and logical categories are rarely parallel 

Scarcely ever is their number the same When we try 
to bring order into grammatical facts by classifying them 
logically, we are apt to make an arbitrary distribution , some- 


* M Delafoase, IV, vol xviii (1913), p cccxliii 
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times we plAce ilnder different logical categories facts which 
have the same grammatical aspect — and this is doing violence 
to the language — ^while at other times we group under the same 
grammatical category facts which have nothing m common 
from a logical jiomt of view — and this is domg violence to 
reason The simplest way, then, is to choose between the two 
classifications That justifies the procedure of the gram- 
marians, whose nomenclature, arbitrary and often lUogical, 
has, however, a grammatical value The one thmg we must 
demand of them is that their classifications, if logic be sacnficed, 
should at least correspond to the grammatical conditions of 
the language they are studymg. Although categories may vary 
in different languages, they have, m fact, m the particular 
language to which they are m vigour, a power that dommates 
the inteUigence 

It IS the logician's business to define the logical categories, 
to decide whether behind the medley of grammatical categones 
there are logical ones valid for and imposed upon all languages, 
by the structure of the human brain Imagine this question 
bemg put to a man of tbe seventeenth century, unbued with 
the Cartesian philosophy and the logic of Port-Royal , he would 
not have hesitated to answer in the affirmative. " Good sense 
IS the most widely distributed quality m the world,” said 
Descartes, ” it is the only thing which makes us human, 
and distmguishes us from the brutes , I desire to beheve that 
it IS completed in every individual ” And La Bruyere, 
advancmg upion the thought of the master, wrote ” Reason 
is umversal, and its reign acknowledged wherever there are 
human beings ” This conception of the human mind, ruled 
everywhere by the same immutable laws, was accepted by 
everyone at that time To-day it would seem debatable ^ 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the difference between the 
mental habits of different peoples, the existence of certam 
fundamental traits is undemable Logic, together with 
certam broad logical categones, is common to all thmking men 
These logical ideas are naturally at the bottom of grammatical 
categones Whence do the one and the other derive their 
vahdity ^ 

Emile Durkheun * attnbuted the existence of categories to a 

• Levy-Bruhl, LXIXVIII. p 7 

■ X, 1900, p 747. 
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sort of necessity which is to intellectual life what moral 
obhgation is to the will ; that is to say, categones axe of 
social ongin and dependent upon society Here we encounter 
once more the influence of the social factor, already so manifest 
in the origin of phonetic transformations This factor alone 
can explain the phonetic laws The necessity that obbgcs all 
members of the same group to articulate m the same way has 
neither a physical nor a metaphysical ongin Nor is it better 
explamed by the notion of a generalized individual accident 
there is no authority sufficiently strong to compel people to 
imitate an individual pecuhanty Phonetic constraint is so 
strong that no single individual can escape its yoke - So it is with 
categories Both draw their constraming force from that of the 
social bond 



CHAPTER III 


Different Kinds of Words ^ 

’ I 'HE difficulty of classifying the parts of speech is so great 
-*■ that no satisfactory arrangement has yet been made 
According to a tradition which goes back to the Greek logicians 
our classical grammar teaches that there are ten Tins classi- 
fication, however, does not bear examination There is con- 
siderable difficulty m applying it even to the language for 
which it was made, so that it is not surprising that there are 
many languages to which it cannot be adapted at all When 
it IS closely examined we find that it has to be modified 

First of all, we shall have to set aside interjections However 
important the interjection may or may not be in current 
usage, it IS inherently different from the other parts of speech, 
and cannot be put in the same classification with them It 
does not always obey phonetic laws, and often includes pho- 
nemes of its own, such as the “ clicks ” found m many modem 
languages, or the French fricative In general it has nothing 
to do with morphology It represents a special linguistic 
form, affective or sometimes active language In any case, it 
remains outside the structure of intellectual language We shall 
deal with it again in the following chapter 

Next we must place morphemes aside A fair number of our 
grammatical ” parts of speech " arc nothing else, for example, 
than particles known as prepositions and conjunctions Their 
role may be filled in other languages by an entirely different 
morphological process French uses the form le livre de Pterre 
to translate the Latm Itber Petri The French " on disait que le 
comte etait mort ” corresponds to the German " man sagte, der 
Graf set gestorben ” (it was said the count was dead) The use 
of the subjunctive suffices to indicate the character of the 
subordmated clause Even in the same language the morphemes 
may be used in d fferent ways German also uses ” man 
sagte, dass der Graf gestorben ist ” (or " sei ”) In Latin, the 
two expressions rogo venias and rogo iii vemas are both used 


^ See Rozwadowski, CXCIII, Jespersen, CCXXIX. 
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French, for Jong employed le bots le rots and U hots la dame, 
side by side with le chemtn du bots and I'arbre de la foret 
The words de, que, dass, ui are morphemes serving to denote 
the relation existing between the words and sentences In 
general, conjugations and prepositions have different forms 
Nevertheless, there are languages where certain relations 
between words and between sentences are expressed in the 
same way In Chinese, the element h serves to mark dependence 
m both nouns and clauses (see p 84) 

Where the article exists, it is also merely a morpheme 
As a rule it is nothing but a demonstrative, greatly dimmished 
in its significance, and serving as a classifier , it marks the 
gender or number of nouns, and, oftener still, acts as a 
determinative (see p 116) It has all the characteristics of a 
grammatical device 

The same is true of the personal pronoun qe Its is equivalent 
to the Latin lego, just as tu Its, tl lit are to legis, legtt French 
expresses by je, tu, tl, what I atm expresses by inflections 
When the pronoun is independent or, as we should say, 
emphatic, it is playing the exclusive role of a substantive, and 
ought to be grouped in the category of nouns Let us compare 
the two sentences Vtens-tu, tot and Vtens-tu Pierre f or 
Mot, je suts grand and Pierre, tl est petit The pronouns tot, 
mol, and the substantive Pierre have the same value It is 
true that in certain respects the personal pronoun approximates 
to the verb As it often plays the part of a verbal morpheme, 
one is inclined mentally to classify it with verbs, and thus model 
it on verbal analogy ^ Thus, in Italian, the pronouns eghno, 
elleno have taken on the endings which correspond to the 
third person plural of the verb , similarly in Welsh they say 
hwynt (them) instead of htiy, following the model of the verbal 
ending -ynt On the other hand we know that the languages 
which have kept the dual m the verb have retained it also in 
llie pronoun, even if they have dropped it m the noun Con- 
versely, those languages which no longer possess a dual m the 
verb, have likewise abandoned it m the pronoun, even if it 
stdl persists in the noun (see p 97) Hence, the pronoun, 
although used nominally, is sometimes subject to the influence 
of the verb, but it does not form an independent part of speech 


^ Joh^n Schmidt, XXXVII, vol xxxvi, p 403 
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The adjective again, is often very poorly distinguished from 
the substantive In the Indo-European languages both appear 
to have sprung from a common origm, and, in many cases, to 
have preserved an identical form In Latin, or Greek, nothing 
distinguishes bonus aya.80^ as adjectives, equus or iVn-of as sub- 
stantives , the inflection is the same in both cases It is use, 
of course, that betrays their true characters (see p 130) But 
we must not forget that they are sometimes equally well 
adapted to the same use We can say " je suis fort " as well 
as " je suis roi ”, " un bomnie est grand " and ” in grand est 
homme " Substantives and adjectives are interchangeable 
m this way in aU languages, and, from a grammatical point of 
view, there is no clear-cut boundary between them They may 
both be grouped together in a single category, that of the 
noun 

Pursuing this process of elimination, we end by leaving intact 
only two ” parts of speech ”, the noun and the verb The 
other parts of sjjeech all fall within these two fundamental 
classes It remains only to discover whether the verb and noun 
represent two essentially different functions 

To judge solely by certain languages, such as the Indo- 
European group, we should not hesitate to recognize a funda- 
mental difference between the verb and the noun The very 
idea of confounding the two would seem ridiculous Indo- 
European morphology presents, in fact, a different senes of 
suffixes and formatives for each In nine cases out of ten we 
can recognize immediately whether a Sanskrit or old Greek 
form belongs to a noun or verb The same category has a 
different expression for each person or number, for example 
Greek uses Xeyw for ” I speak ”, and 6 Xoyor uov for ” my 
speech ” , the sign for the first person differs in the two cases 
The plural noun and veib formatives have likewise nothing in 
common In a sense there are two parallel moiphological 
systems independent of each other 

But as soon as we pass from the Indo-European to the 
Semitic languages, this clear-cut distinction cannot be main- 
tained Arabic does not lack formatives to the declension and 
the conjugation , the formative una which is used for the 
masculine second and third person plural of the imperfect, 
serves to mark the plural of most of the words m the language 
that are masculine For the same persons and the same tense. 
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the dual formative ant is the sole dual formative of nouns 
This relation between the declension and conjugation is not 
limited in Arabic to certam similarities in the formatives , 
it IS evident in the very basis of the system There is a strikmg 
parallelism between the three noun cases (subject, direct, 
indirect), and the thiee moods of the verb in the imperfect 
(indicative, subjunctive, conditional [or, according to other 
grammarians, apocope]) The Arabic grammarians themselves 
recognized this parallelism and translated it into the termm- 
ology they created 

In the Finno-Ugrian languages, the verb and noun have so 
many points m common that we might almost say, though this 
would be incorrect, that they are indistinguishable The fact 
IS that the verb here often seems to be nominal in origin, 
and IS still sometimes affected by the same morphological 
elements as the noun There are common suffixes ‘ In 
Wogulian mini “ he goes ”, ah " he kills ”, are formed bke 
pun " taking ”, un “ holding ” , Finnish, antaa " he gives ”, 
really signifies ” giving ” This is merely the result of employ- 
ing the pure nominal form of sentence (see p 122) But the 
presence of common formatives is of greater importance In 
Chemiish and Mordvian, the -i forms both the plural of nouns 
and the third person plural of verbs, and it is not only to 
Finnish that this practice extends, where menil " they went ”, 
memsit " they will go ”, is seen alongside of mem " he went ”, 
memsi " he will go ” , similarly kalat " fishes ” exists alongside 
of kola “ the fish ”, und puuC " the trees ” alongside of puu " the 
tree ” The same kind of thing occurs in Hungarian , vartak 
" they have waited ”, kirtak “ they have asked ”, are the 
pluials of vait “ he has waited ” and of kirt " he has asked ” , 
as harsak ” the lindens ”, nivek " the names ”, are the plurals 
of h&rs and nev There is nothing comparable with this m 
Indo-European 

Finally, there also exist other languages such as those of the 
Far East, where the indetermination of noun and verb passes 
for one of the fundamental dogmas of grammar In classical 
Chinese, in fact, the same words can be used either as a noun or 
a verb , the position of the word alone denotes in which sense 
it IS used A classical example occurs in the sentence lao lao, 
yeo ycou " to treat old people as old people, and children as 


‘ T Szinnyii, XXVIII, vol v (1905), p 62 
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children ", where the word denoting old person (or child) em- 
ployed as a substantive likewise expresses, as a verb, to treat as 
an old person (or, as a child) Such sinking examples as these, 
however, are rare Generally, whenever the word is to be used as 
a verb it is accompanied by a change of tone, and hence, if 
necessary, by a mutation of the initial consonant, which 
mutation is expressed to-day by the difference between a non- 
aspirate and an aspirate For mstance, hao' " good " and 
hao "to love", tsdng "treasure" and ts'dng "to hide”, 
chQ&n " commentary ", and ch’udn " to transmit " In 
modem current usage there are other ways of distmgmshing 
directly between the verbal and substantive function Irres- 
pective of the word-order and the importance of the order of 
succession — subject — verb — complement — the affixes which de- 
termme the character of the words will generally enlighten 
one , for nouns the affix wiU be eul or tseu (see p 84) , for verbs 
cho (derived from chao “ to apply or put ’’), as, for example, 
tso cho " to seat oneself ", or chao cho " to put on (a garment) ", 
and, better still, the affixes of tense, leao or kouo for the past, 
and yao for the future 

If it so happens that the same Chinese word can be used 
either as verb or noun, the speaker clearly marks the difference 
between these two parts of speech The Chinese grammarians 
distinguish among "full” words (see p 84), those that are 
" living " (houo tsu) and those that are " dead " (ssen tsu) , the 
first, they say, have an active meaning and the second a 
passive Substantives and adjectives are included among the 
dead or passive words, whereas verbs, which imply action, are 
livmg or active As a corollary to this principle, when a verb 
IS used in a passive sense it may take the same intonation as 
the noun , by a change of tone it becomes a dead word Hence 
this mdetermmateness of noun and verb usually attributed to 
Chmese is more apparent than real There is never any doubt 
as to the substantive or verbal value of the word used. A 
language very much akin to Chinese in this respect is English 
Most English substantives can be equally well employed as 
verbs and the language tends to admit the use of any noun as a 
verb A word like fire may be either a noun or a verb , it may 
even, as a noun, act either as adjective or substantive , and, as 
a verb, it leaves the exact active or passive shade of significance 
indeterminate It is really an abstract idea which lends itself 
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to any concrete application desired Witness the following 
sentences, where the word, though it modifies its meamng, 3 :et 
undergoes no change in form . put the pistol on the fire , I jirt 
the pistol , a fire-fly , 0 people, so easy to fire } And how many 
English words can be used m the same way ' From the sub 
stantive word frown is derived to frown , from book, to book, 
from bomb, to bomi, etc 

And yet we must not allow ourselves to become the victims 
of an illusion No doubt fire is, in pnnciple, either a verb or a 
noun It IS none the less true, however, that the idea of a fire 
which bums is distinct from that of makmg a fire m order to 
bum If I say " there is a fire ”, or “ fire this ”, I have m 
mind two distinct ideas that produce two different reactions m 
the mind of my hearer In the first case, I make a statement, 
in the second I order an action There is no more hesitation in 
Enghsh than in Chmese about the value of a word such as fire 
when there is occasion to distmguish between two such sentences 
The hearer immediately recognizes the word as a noun or a 
verb by the way in which it is used m the sentence, and 
especially from the morphemes accompanymg it Accordmg 
to whether I say a [the') fire or to fire, my fire, ar I fire, I 
mdicate whether the word is a noun or verb The difference 
of the morphemes alone is sufficient to mark the different values 
of the word beyond possibility of doubt The morphemes a 
(the) or I , here play the part of the formalives in a language 
hke old Greek , / fire is aWw and is a (the) fife 

The distinction between verb and noun, which is not alwa}^ 
apparent in an Enghsh or Chmese word standmg alone, is 
revealed as soon as the word is placed m a sentence , it is not a 
question of form but of use In other words, we must go back 
to the formation of the verbal image, where the elements of 
the parts of speech are combined, m order to ]usbfy the 
distinction between verb and noun Although there are 
languages where the noun and verb have no distmct forms, all 
languages are at one in distinguishing the substantive from the 
verbal sentence '■ 

The verbal sentence expresses an action with reference to a 
certam tune, within a certain duration, attributed to a certain 


1 Cf particularly MeiUet, VI, vol xiv, p 1 fi 
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subject, and directed, if necessary, toward a certain object 
" Listen to the music," " Peter drank some wine," " the horse 
wiM draw the carnage," etc The object of the verbal sentence 
IS to command, to state, or to picture an action The imperative, 
the mdicative, and the subjunctive — to which we must add the 
future and the conditional — ^represent these three aspects 
of the verbal sentence quite clearly Such a sentence may 
consist of a single word the French word prends (hold), Latin 
uemam (I will come), Greek Tcffv^Ka (I am dead), Arabic kdlu 
(it is said) It may also happen that this single word is a sub- 
stantive When the French say " Feu I ” " Halte I " " Place I ’’ 
or when in English we say “ Silence I ” " Attention I " we are 
givmg orders for an action to be earned out, just as when the 
French say Prends ", or when in Enghsh we say " Come ” 
or " Stop ” Logically, the verb expresses the action But the 
imperative belongs only partially to language in its logical 
sense It is the active mood of language (see p 137) and can be 
expressed by a cry We impose silence by saying " ssh • " 
we make a horse go by makmg a kind of clucking sound These 
are imperative formulE which do not belong to the grammatical 
system of the verb 

The analysis of the verbal sentence furnishes us with a 
sort of hierarchy of verbal forms First we have the imperative, 
which m certain respects remains so entirely outside the 
organized verb that it may be expressed by a noun or, more 
frequently, by an infinitive , then, the indicative (present or 
past), which states the existence of a fact , finally, the moods 
of contmgency or conjecture 

Entirely different is the substantive sentence by which we 
express the attnbution of a certain quality to a certain object 
" the house is new,” ” lunch is ready," " the entrance is on the 
right,” " Cyrus is king” " Zayd is wise ” The substantive 
sentence comprises two terms, the subject and the attribute, 
both of which belong to the substantive category The 
Anstotehan logicians were well aware of the difference between 
the two types of sentences , but they reduced them to a single 
type by breaking up the verbal sentence so as to introduce the 
Substantive verb le cheval court— le cheval est courant, or 
the brook 7?oi£)s=the brook is flowing Few errors have been so 
persistent This one has been fortified by its metaphj^cal 
connotations Philosophers, deceived by the title ‘ sub- 
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stantive ” verb, predicated a false opposition between the 
substantival character of that which is expressed by the verb 
and the accidental character of the attributes A complete 
logical edifice was built up on the primordial quality of the 
verb to be, considered as the essential link between the ma]or 
and minor terms of every proposition, the very expression of 
the affirmati\'e and the foundation on which all reasonmg must 
rest But Philology, far from supporting this scholastic edifice, 
has cut its foundations from under it The testimony of most 
languages indicates that the verbal sentence has nothmg to 
do with the verb lo be, which itself was only mtroduced as a 
copula into the substantive sentence at a fairly late date 

The normal type of the substantive sentence in Indo- 
European has no copula, and is known as the substantive 
sentence in its pure form The attnbute is simply placed next 
to the subject, the respective order of the two elements being 
fixed m each language by special rules Thus, in old Greek, 
we find regularly used Kpeitraav yap / 9 aot\er? (for the 
king [is] stronger) {Iliad, I, v 8o), rrap ep,oiyi xal aWoi (others 
[are] near me) (ibid , v 174) , and in Old Persia mana pita 
V'lhupsa (my father [is] Vishtaspa), or in Sanskrit tvdm 
vdrunas (thou [art] Varuna) The pure substantive sentence 
has been preserved in Russian, where they say zavlraW gotov' 
(breakfast [is] ready), or dom’ nov' (the house [is] new) The 
adjective here has the form of the attnbute , " the new house ” 
can be otherwise expressed as dom' nouy In Old Irish the same 
opposition IS indicated by the position of the two terms infer 
maith (the good man), but maith infer (the man [is] good) , 
French conveys the same idea in such a contrast as les marrons 
chaiids (hot chestnuts) and chauds, les marrons (hot the chest- 
nuts [are]) In Chinese this opposition is constant ta kuok 
" the great state ”, as against kuok la (the state [is] great) 

The pure substantive sentence without copula is known in 
most languages, it is commonly used in Semitic and Finno- 
Ugrian Arabic has zayiun ’alimun (Zaid [is] wise), and 
Hungarian az ig kek (the sky [is] blue) ^ The pure substantive 
sentence is so extensively used m Finno-Ugrian that the per- 
sistence of this type of sentence in Russian has been attributed 
to the mfluence of the languages of that family ^ In the Bantu 

* Szimonyei CCXIi p 403 

■ Cnuthiot, VI, vol XV, p 225 ff 
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group of languages the pure substantive sentence is also the 
rule ^ Thus in Swahdi we have stmba mm (the lion [is] bad) 
Here the adjectival attribute is indicated by the stress on the 
syllable mu- In order to denote still better the relation 
between the two terms a pronoun is sometimes introduced 
between them nUt u mkulu (the tree [is] large), or hterally 
" tree-him-large," which leads the natives to say I’homtne lui 
fort (the man-him-strong) for I'homme at fort (the man is strong) 
when they speak French. This pronoun is often replaced 
by the indeterminate and non-variable pronoun *, which, com- 
bined with various demonstrative elements, ends by becoming 
a sort of verb-copula in Swahili mti n% mkulu (the tree is 
large) 

' We may here watch the actual living process by which 
a verb copula comes into being In the Indo-European 
languages the copula is generally an old independent verb 
which has lost its own actual sense (cf p 165), and the intro- 
duction of the copula into the substantive sentence is easily 
explained There is indeed one concept which cannot be 
explained by the mere association of subject and predicate — 
the notion of time The verb, in so far as it is a symbol of time- 
relation, then became necessary In order to translate '' the 
sky was blue ” Hungarian is forced to use the expression az ig 
belt vala, adding the imperfect of the substantive verb, which 
serves to indicate the past, while acting at the same time as a 
copula And Homer uses the future emai in to fie rot feii/ijnio 
fo-Tdi (this will be thy gift of hospitality), because it is neces- 
sary to indicate time Mood is also one of the concepts which 
belong to the morphology of the verb , hence the necessity 
to introduce a copula into the sentence where mood has to be 
Indicated fie nr /l/7^or uv/jp ^ov\r]:)>opo^ EirTta 

Having once been imparted into the substantive sentence 
when mood or tense has to be expressed, the copula is sometimes 
introduced even when it adds nothing to the sense Thus, in 
'Latin, the pure substantive sentence is exceptional, the normal 
type having a copula Deus bonus est, avarus est homo Simi- 
larly, in French {les marrons sont chaiids), in English, life ts 
short, m Armenian, and in certain Slavonic languages other 
than Russian, etc Hence certain grammarians have concluded 


' Saclcux, XI, vol XV, p 152 ff 
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that the copula was the onginal element of the sentence The 
very history of words proves that it was nothing of the sort 
In all Indo-European languages the copula has been taken from 
root verbs which have gradually lost their meaning For 
example, the root es-, which supplied the copula at a very early 
period, really sigmfies existence or life , the participle sat, m 
Sansknt, means a living being, and its derivative satyas 
means " true " . in Greek, ra ovra signifies " reality ” We 
can follow the process of degeneration which reduced the verb 
of being or existence to the mere role of a copula 

Many languages, however, were not satisfied with the root 
es- in this role * Quite a number of substitutes for the verb 
" to be ” are used as copulas One of the most extensively 
used IS 3 verb whose proper meaning is to grow, increase It 
has retained this meaning in the Greek , but bhdvah 

m Sanskrit has acquired the meaning of " it becomes ”, and 
finally "it is ” In Old English bio signified " I am ”, like 
biu m Irish , Latin denved its preterite fmt “ he was " from 
this root, and Slavonic derived from it a senes of substantive 
verbal forms (byh “ to be bychit " I was ", etc ) Still other 
roots have been placed under contribution in Greek ytyfo/iai 
" I become ” is closely akin to the verb " to be ”, like the Latin 
uersor Latin stare was the source of the French imperfect 
j'etais , and from a root signif)ung to inhabit (Sanskrit vdsati 
"he dwells ”) Germanic has taken some of the forms of its 
substantive verb (Ger ich war, gewesen) Russian, perhaps, 
contains the greatest variety of substitutes for the verb " to 
be " Accordmg to the exact shade of meaning required, it 
employs sid]et’ (to be seated), lezdt' (to be lying down), stojdt’ 
(to be standing), sostojdi' (to becomposed), predstavljat' soboiu 
(to appear as), etc * However, the sentences in which these 
verbs are used are only partially substantives, for the signifi- 
cance of the copula, which is fundamental to their use, is over- 
laid with shades of meaning derived from the real meaning of 
these verbs They are akin to sentences frequently m old 
languages, w'here the adjective-attnbute was attached to some 
verb Gr /toXoKer uicouavtnv (they heard themselves caUed 
flatterers), Gr Stilra (he went to the feast 

' See J and £ Marouzeau, C, p 15], and bibliography quoted 

* Boyer-Sp^ranski, LIll, p 249 fi Substitutes equally varied are frequent 
in Polish 
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yesterday) . Lat ibant ohscuri (they walked in the dark) . 
Old Slavic, pade ntci (he fell down) 

We might call such sentences substantive-verbal, for they 
combine the characters of the two types contrasted above 
Fundamentally they are substantive sentences into which a verb 
has been introduced Conversely, there are verbal-substantive 
sentences, in which the verb has been replaced by a substan- 
tive locution, as in the examples given in the precedmg chapter, 
such as m'est avis, instead of je pense, or the Latin opus est 
mihi instead of egeo Certain languages are particularly 
addicted to these verbal substantive sentences At the two 
extremes of the Indo-European domain are to be found two 
groups in which verbal substantive sentences are commonly 
used the languages of India on the one hand, and on the other 
the Celtic tongues of Ireland and Great Britain 

In classical Sanskrit, and as early as the language of the 
Mahabharata, there is an obvious tendency to replace the 
personal forms of the verb by a participle, accompanied, if 
necessary, by some fonn of the copula It is not so much a 
substitution of the substantive for the verbal sentence as an 
encroachment of one upon the other For the idea which is to 
be expressed remains a verbal appanage , it is an action or a 
state, not a quality For instance, as when we say kva, 
yuyam ustlds (Patanjali) (where have you been living ^) with 
the participle usitds in the nominative plural instead of usa the 
second person plural of the verb The proportion of sentences 
of this type increases with time , it is considerable in classical 
Sanskrit, where the use of participles is a characteristic feature 
The development of the participial sentence has favoured the 
substitution of the passive for the active in a number of cases 
(see p 102) For example, in the prose passages of the Maha- 
bharata there are already sentences such as mayd vrta upddh- 
yiyas (I have chosen a master) — literally, " by me [has been] 
chosen a master,” tvaya pardddham (thou hast committed an 
error) — literally, "by thou [it has been] wrong done,” avdbhydm 
apupo dattas (we two have given a cake) — literally, " by us two 
a cake [has been] given " 

In Celtic It IS the infinitive which is developed to the detri- 
ment of the personal forms The words in a sentence which 
express action are substantive rather than verbal in form Thus, 
in the following sentence, taken from the Welsh of the Mabino- 
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gion gohcith yw gennyf, y nrges yd eloch ymdanei, y chaffel 
(I hope you will succeed in the affair you are about to negotiate 
— literally, “ hope is mine, the affair that you will go, on the 
subject of it, its obtain '') A similar example is to be found in 
modem Irish in the celebrated tale of Diarmuid and Grainne 
crciid adhhhar na moichhrghe sin ort (why hast thou risen so 
early ? — literally, “ what cause of this early-to-nse by thee ^ ’’), 
or again na biodh fios ar d-turais ag aon dmne go teacht tar 
ais duinn arts (let no one know that we are away until we have 
returned — literally, " tliat there be not knowledge of our 
journey to no man till the return of us anew '') The Celtic 
verbal nouns arc so closely related to verbs that they admit of 
the verbal prefixes characteristic of the tenses of the conjuga- 
tion , for example, the verbal prefix ry indicates the past, and in 
Jliddle-Welsh one can say gwedy clybot yn Rufetn ry oresgyn 
0 Carawn ynys Brydein (when it became known in Rome that 
Carawn had conquered the Island of Britam — literally, " after 
to make knowrn in Rome to have conquered by Carawan the 
island of Britain ”) 

Among the various uses of the noun and verb are some that 
are opposed and represent two different forms of thought, but 
there are also some which harmonize and end by running into 
each other The Imk between the two consists in the sub- 
stantive verbal and verbal-substantive sentences under dis- 
cussion above The essential element in these sentences is a 
word that is partly noun and partly verb Sometimes it is a 
verb of the category called in Chinese " passive " (see p I19) , 
sometimes a noun of verbal, substantive or adjectival character 
denoting action, that is to say, an infinitive or a participle 
Sanskrit and Celtic show by the use of these verbal nouns that 
m certain cases a verbal idea may be expressed by a noun The 
possibility is well known to all those who have been concerned 
with the translation of a Greek or Latin text In French 
schools rhetoncians are taught the art of subs titutmg sometimes 
a noun for a verb, or vice versa, whether for the sake of adhenng 
more closely to the word order of an ancient text, or for the 
sake of elegance and euphony Therefore, it wiU be as well to 
examine more closely the value of verbal nouns 

Infinitives are, properly speaking, nouns of action, but all 
nouns of action are not infinitiv'es In most of the Indo- 
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European languages there are nouns of action formed by 
special suffixes which characterize them as such Generally, 
they are directly jomed to a verbal root and, to some extent, 
form part of the verbal system They have kept more than 
one trace of this close contact with the verb m declension, and 
conjugation, for mstance We know that the noun is syntacti- 
cally distmgmshed from the verb by the fact that it takes an 
object in the genitive instead of in the accusative But there 
arc languages in which the object of the noun of action is put 
in the accusative Old Latin has preserved a trace of this use, 
for in Plautus there are sentences such as " quid tibi tios 
taclio'st ” or ■ “ quid tibi hanc rem curcUio ? ” 

The participle, hkewise, falls into the more general category 
of nouns denoting the person concerned in the action, that is to 
say, he who accomplishes it or suffers it, according to whether it 
IS passive or active These nouns are known as agentivc nouns 
In general, however, the form of the agentive noun like thenoun of 
action does not, by its form, show difference in voice (see p 126) 
The participle sometimes shows the verbal inflection in the 
accusative , thus, for example, the Latin sentence imitatus 
est euni (he imitated him) is written ttmtor eutn This inflection 
IS often extended to other agential nouns that are not par- 
ticiples , we find in Plautus orator rusta (he who asks lor 
righteous things) This must have been a popular expression 
in Latin, since it reappears later peccatorum uemani pro- 
mittor (he who promises the forgiveness of sinners) But this 
form is found m still other languages , in Sanskrit data 
vdsiini (he who gives goods) , in Old Persian ahuramazda 
ouvdm dau'std biyd (that Ahuramazda may love thee — literally, 
“ be lover, thee ’’) , in Zend puffrem varsla (he who begets 
the son) , Greek ttoXXo €rvi’i<rT{t}p avTopvvn kuku, (Aischylus 
Again logo) (accomplice of a large number of criminal 
suicides) 

The nouns of action and agentive nouns, which are generally 
characterized by special morphemes (see p 82), are always 
quite distinct They constitute, within the general category of 
the noun, two special clearly defined sub-categones With 
them we might include the instrumental nouns and those 
expressmg the result of an action Instrumental nouns also 
frequently take special suffixes for'example, -Tpov in Greek 
-trum or -clum m Latin , and these suffixes are added to verbal 
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roots , apoTpov, aratrum, designate the instrument used m 
ploughing, the " plough ", as poclum, the vessel used for 
dnnking, designates the " cup " These words are thus closely 
related to the agentive nouns both in meaning and form, as is 
shown by the comparison of the suffix -tro- of instrumental 
nouns and the suffixes -Ur-, -tor-, of the agentive nouns 

As for the nouns expressing the result or object of an action, 
their source is generally the noun of action itself La coupure 
the result of couper, pature the result of paltre, bordure the result 
of border The word coupure, however, is used to designate 
the gash a child makes m his finger with his pocket kmfe, or 
the cutting from a newspaper , la pature applies to the fodder 
eaten, and la bordure to the outside of a garment or a grass- 
plot Thus, most of the French action-nouns can be used as 
object-nouns AU Indo-European languages furnish examples 
of this 

The categories we have reviewed include a considerable 
number of common nouns Many of these common -object or 
animal names are, m fact, old nouns of action or agent or 
mstrument, which have been specialized The participial or 
verbal adjective, which is only a more generalized form of the 
agentive noun, has been the source of a large number of common 
nouns , serpens (the serpent) is " the crawling one, that which 
crawls ” , the Greek oSouy, Latin dens (the tooth) is " that 
which eats ”, as m Sanskrit, radanas (the tooth) is ” that which 
gnaws ” (radah " he gnaws ”) All these nouns attaching to 
verbal roots are easily interpreted as having derived from the 
verbal sentence 

In the substantive sentence we find the exact counterpart 
of the action noun m the verbal sentence — namely, an abstract 
noun of quality Take, for example, the two sentences I worship 
God and God is good Goodness is the quality of being good, and 
worship IS the result of worshipping The abstract noun thus 
comes naturally from the nominal sentence There are cases in 
which the abstract noun and the action noun are closely related — 
for instance, when the action noun is connected with a verb 
whose meaning is passive rather than active Verbal sentences 
containing verbs of this kind, therefore, approximate to verbal 
substantive sentences mentioned on page 125, and may mter- 
change with them In Danish, for example, the action noun 
corresponding to the verb elske (to love) is k]<Erlighed (tender- 
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ness— the quality of beuig kjarltg or " tender ") In French 
V endurance is both an action noun and an abstract noun From 
the verbal sentence Pierre endure la faitn (Peter endures hunger) 
we get " r endurance de la faim " (the act of enduring it) , but 
from the substantive sentence Pierre est endurant (Peter is 
enduring) we get “ V endurance de Pierre ’’(the endurance of 
P-eter) L'endurance is therefore the quahty of being enduring 
as clemency or patience are the qualities of being element or 
patient 

From the category of abstract nouns we pass to that of the 
concrete nouns, for the former is frequently used m a concrete 
sense The force expressed by the abstract idea seems to be 
easily grasped by the mind The suffixes characteristic of 
abstract nouns like -tut- or -tat- in Latin, -te- in French, -ung- 
in German, are also found m concrete nouns In such cases 
the passage from the abstract to the concrete is often merely 
a substitution of the image for the idea In actual usage this 
substitution IS facilitated sometimes by the employment of 
the word m the plural and sometimes by its use as an epithet 
For example, uirtutes, the plural of uirtus “ virtue ” is applied 
to virtuous acts (commonly used in ecclesiastical languages 
in the sense of " miracles ") , the plural of laus (glory) — 
laudes signifies *' praises, flattermg or laudatory actions or 
words " La largesse, la complaisance, awaken abstract ideas , 
largesses, complaisances, are concrete notions, facts which 
realize the abstractions It is the plural use which thus 
transforms the value of the word Its use as an epithet is no 
less efficient , for example, douceur is the quality of being 
doux or sweet, but it can also be a sweet [douce) thmg — " ce 
remede est une douceur ” In German, hkewise, the abstract 
words Bescherung (act of offering, gift), Schande (shame), are 
applied to objects m such sentences as " das ist erne schone 
Bescherung,” " dies Verfahren ist eine Schande fur eine 
Familie," etc 

The final result of the evolution of the abstract word toward 
the concrete is its transformation mto an adjective In 
sentences like " This man is all goodness,” " this woman is 
virtue itself," the words goodness, virtue serve as epithets It is 
because of this that adjectives often represent old substantives 
In Latm, uber (fecund) is only the substantive uber (breast), 
converted mto an adjective This use is derived from 
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expressions like ager uber (a field that is a breast) — that is to say, 
a held which produces abundantly, and nourishes. The 
innovation consists in giving to the substanbve the multiple 
inflections of an adjective , mstead of agrt ubera, where the 
second substantive is m apposition to the first, we say agrt 
uberes The ambiguity of such an agreement as arua ubera 
facihtates the innovation Substantives are also to be found m 
the comparative and superlative, although the degrees of com- 
parison belong to adjectives only in Middle-German, scheder 
IS the comparative of schade (pity) In fact, when anyone says 
es tsi Schade, French, c'esl dotntnage (it is a pity), the substantive 
servmg as an adjective should be capable of yieldmg the 
degrees of comparison 

The fact that a substantive can easily become an adjective 
shows that there is no essential difference between them Doubt- 
less, between " Peter is good " and " Goodness is a virtue ", 
there is this difference, that good expresses the quality mdi- 
viduaJized, rendered concrete m a certam being, 1 e Peter — 
whereas goodness is the expression of the quabty itself abstractly 
conceived But if I say " Peter’s goodness is great ", by the 
very fact of givmg a complement to the word goodness, I point 
out the individual who possesses the quality of goodness , 
and my sentence has exactly the same sense as though I said 
" Peter is greatly good ” The difference lies simply in the 
formation of the verbal image 

The contrast between substantive and adjective is perhaps 
clearer if we place side by side sentences in which the same 
vi’ord has both uses ^ Compare, for example, les blessis allemands 
(the German wounded) with les Allemands blessis (the wounded 
Germans) , des savants sourds (deaf scholars) and des sourds 
savants (learned deaf), etc There is no doubt that the first 
words of each senes are substantives, and the second adjectives. 
The difference lies in the jxiint of view If I am considering 
the wounded as a whole, I distinguish among them groups of 
diverse nationalities, and I say German, French, or Russian 
wounded If I am considenng German soldiers m general, I 
distinguish between the dead, the wounded, the missmg, the 
whole, etc , and I say the wounded, dead, or sound Germans. 
We often express this difference by saying that the content ’■ 


‘ Jespirsen, CCXXIX, p 19 
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of the adjective is greater than that of the substantive This 
IS true on condition that we add " for the person sjieaking ” 
The question is not really whether there are more learned than 
deaf, or deaf than learned, more wounded than Germans, or 
more Germans than wounded, but whether the person speaking 
IS thinking of the category of the wise or that of the deaf, and 
the wounded as a whole (in a hospital, for example) or the 
Germans as a whole (of a body of troops) 

There may be this same difference of content between two 
substantives Thus, by apposition, we say "Venfanl roi ” 
or " le roi enfant ” , the second word in each expression acts 
as an adjective in relation to the first In the first case, the 
speaker has in mind primanly the category of children and in 
the second that of kings — two entirely different points 
of view 

The adjective, in its turn, may become a substantive This 
happens whenever the general quality expressed by the 
adjective is referred to a particular individual, that is to say, 
whenever it becomes definite instead of indefinite, which it is 
by nature This distinction is so important that it is specially 
indicated in the morphology of most languages In Sanskrit 
and ancient Greek, the accent sometimes suffices to indicate 
it , XtuKO? " white ” and Xev «09 " white fish ” Generally the 
definite quality is shown by a special suffix added to the 
adjective In Greek and Latin it is a nasal suffix For example, 
<7Tpa/0o5 means " squint-eyed " but J^Tpa^aiv " he who sqmnts, 
the squmter " , caius " sly, malicious ”, but Cato (gen Catonis) 
"the malicious one, the sharp fellow”, rufus "red", but 
Rufus (gen Ru/onts) " the red one ” , and from this has arisen 
the use of these definite adjectives as proper nouns In French 
the definite character is designated by the article Compare 
" vous etes impertinent " (you are impertinent) with " vous 
etes un impertinent " (you are an impertinent fellow), or with 
I'lmpertinent 1 (the saucy one) When the adjective is preceded 
by the article it implies not only that the person in question 
has the quality of being impertinent, but that this quality, 
so to speak, is concentrated in him, classifying and distinguish- 
ing him That is why proper nouns derived from adjectives 
have the definite form It is the same with vocatives , for 
in addressing ourselves to any person we are not concerned 
with indicating that he possesses this or that particular 
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quality, but simply wish to designate him personally by some 
quahty he possesses In Germanic, as m Slavonic, the adjective 
admits of two distinct inflections according to whether it is 
indefinite or definite , in Gothic, for example, vocative, the 
adjective has the definite form in the vocative alta werha 
(O ' holy father), bropryus meinat Itubans (O I my dear 
brothers) In French, as the preceding examples have shown, 
the definite is indicated by the article un monsieur impertinent, 
but monsieur V impertinent , m French also they say hi, le 
gros t le poilu ! I'enfli I This is the origin of the presence of 
the article in proper names Lebeau, Legrand, Leroux 

Owing to the fact that the article expresses definition in 
French, it can give a substantive value to every linguistic 
expression, thus un pourquoi , des si ei des mats Even a whole 
sentence may become a substantive If the verbal sentence 
has a general significance, having been conceived in the 
abstract, it becomes a substantive symbol A child is present 
at the departure of a tram , he hears the locomotive whistle 
and secs the train move , he sums up his impression by saying 
" puff-puff goes ", combining the two impressions of the noise 
and the starting We have here nothing but a verbal sentence 
But the child generalizes and labels the train with the name 
" puff -puff goes " For him the tram is something which goes, 
while making the sound puff-puff He will say the puff-puff 
go, has gone, the puff-puff-go was full, long, laden with mer- 
chandise, etc He has made a substantive from a verbal 
sentence by prefacing it with an article This is the origin of 
many French words un m'as-tu vti, le qu'en dira-t-on, 
au dicrochcz-moi ca, une Mane couche-toi la ' Inflectional 
languages form words of this kind by means of a formative 
The rhetoncal Ulpian of Tyre was sumamed Keitouweito? 
owing to the formula Kelrai rj ou keitui , "Is that so or 
not ’ " a phrase always on his lips A number of composite 
Sanskrit nouns arc thus, in reality, small sentences in abridged 
form ahampurvas (literally, " I first ") is in the Rig-veda 
(i, 1S3, 3) the epithet for a chanot (which would wm 
the race) There has sometimes been doubt as to whether the 
first member of Greek words of the type i\icfoln€Tr\o<! (trail- 
gown), Tai/offiTTTE/jo? (spread-wing), SnKEdu/ior (bite-heart). 


^ For analogous iacts in Hungarian, cf Szimonyei, CCXI, p 244. 
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IS a noun or a verb ^ There is no possible excuse for 
doubt , unquestionably they are verbs, like the French pne- 
Dteu, traine-mishe, meurt-de-faim, vide-gousset, brise-miche, 
etc In a child's talk a perfume is called a sent-bon (smell- 
good) But each of these compound words, judged as a whole, 
IS clearly substantive 

Thus appears a classification of nouns which includes all 
substantives and adjectives (naturally comprising, likewise, 
adverbs of manner) , on the one hand, we have action nouns 
and agent nouns, as defined by the verbal sentence, with 
instrumental and objective nouns as denvatives , on the otlier, 
parallel with these, we have abstract and concrete qualitative 
nouns (substantives and adjectives) as defined by the sub- 
stantive sentence, which, m their turn, furnish a goodly 
number of objective nouns We have also pointed out that 
there is a way of classifying verbs according to mood (im- 
perative, indicative, subjunctive [future and conditional]) 
Nouns and verbs represent the living elements of language in 
contradistinction to the grammatical devices (prepositions, 
conjunctions, articles, or pronouns) We observe that it is not 
impossible to construct a general classification of the words of 
a language upon a plan justified by logic and in no way contrary 
to the grammatical rules of the principal languages The types 
of words that we have just differentiated are in fact g'’nerally 
characterized in each language by special morphemes 

This logical classification, however, is not the only one by 
means of which the words of a language can be classified We 
can also imagine a psychological classification, based not only 
upon the nature of the representations inherent m the words, 
but upon the importance the mind attaches to these repre‘,enta- 
tions * The psychological aspect is often co-extensive with the 
logical, when each may give precision to the other by means of 
their supenmposition The first, however, is sometimes more 
varied than the second, and embraces categories that are 
outside the sphere of logic It has, furthermore, the advantage 
of being open to experimental confirmation By a study of 
mnemic phenomena psychologists can actually measure the 

* Osthaff, CLXXXVII. and F Wcunicr, Les composes sy, ladtaues. Fans, 
1B72 

• See van Ginneken, LXXVII, p fi2 3 , with quotations from Binct 
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respective " adhesive " powers which words possess in the 
mind Conclusions drawn from this study have led to a 
classification based upon the rapidity with which words are 
forgotten 

There is a very simple way of calculating the relative 
importance of the elements of a given sentence Read this 
sentence to different persons and ask them which words they 
notice first and most The answers will generally be identical 
Real words stand out more prominently than morphemes, 
nouns than verbs, concrete than abstract nouns The most 
striking words are those which immediately evoke a visual 
image, particularly the names of persons and places (providmg 
that the person questioned knows them) Say to someone 
" I am going to Melon " , or " I could not go to Melun ”, or 
" I shall perhaps go to Mtlun ” In all three cases the image 
which presents itself first and most naturally to the mind is 
that of a little town nestling among grass and trees, with its 
grey roofs terracing the hdl-side He will see the arches of 
the stone bndge spanning the Seme, and the row of tall poplars 
on the banks, or else the slender spire dominating the town, 
or some house in the old quarter familiar to him The vision 
IS immediate and spontaneous The idea of the journey will 
only present itself to his mind together with the reflection 
as to whether the journey will or will not take place Like all 
morphemes, negation has no poetic value 

This fact IS not without its consequences for the esthetic 
use of language Failing to be on their guard in this matter 
some writers have produced rhythmically veritable contradic- 
tions of the Mords In order to convey to the reader the 
opposite of a given impression it is not enough to attach a 
negation to the words describing it — for this is not the way to 
suppress the impression one wishes to avoid , on the contrary, 
the image is evoked by the effort to banish it A contemporary 
poet who wished to describe a garden under an oppressive 
midday summer sun wrote the following 

Et d'entre lea ramcaux que ne meut nul essor 
d ailcs et que pas une bnse ne balance, 
dardent de grands rayons comme des glaives d'or 
(Through the branches, never stirred 
By flutt rine wing nor breath of wind 
Sunbeams glance, hke gulden swords ) 

These French lines are well calculated to give the impression 
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of the beating of a bird's wings or the swaying of the breeze, 
and the use of the negative m no way blots out this impression 
from the reader’s mind 

In a smgle verse Heredia expressed the idea much more 
correctly 

Tout dort sous Ics grands bois accabl^a de soleiL 
In the woods oppressed with heat everything sleeps. 

The grammatical morpheme is not confused here with what 
might be called the morpheme of expression 

We can easdy conceive the estabhshment of a sort of hier- 
archy of words ranged according to their poetic value and whose 
highest and lowest terms would be the proper noun which 
invoked persons or places, and the morpheme, and simple 
grammatical device, such as a preposition, article or even a 
negation Between these two lies all that separates the abstract 
from the concrete, and within this space is contained the entire 
vocabulary But it is just in the transition from the concrete 
to the abstract that words escape the memory Th Ribot thus 
determined the order of regression , * first, proper nouns, 
common nouns, adjectives, and finally verbs We might 
take exception to this order, which makes the mistake of 
acceptmg the usual grammatical classification as its basis 
Certain common nouns, and even certain adjectives, are as 
concrete as proper nouns The abstract or concrete value of 
nouns may vary accordmg to individuals, and it also vanes 
with different languages In the classical languages, and even 
in French, the verb always appiears laden with morphemes which 
confine it more or less to the category of abstract words Never- 
theless, there are verbs which call forth images just as well as 
nouns, even though there are others which have no plastic 
value of any kind 

In general, it is a fact that proper nouns are forgotten first , 
we forget concrete substantives (which are often only proper 
nouns) more quickly than abstract substantives or adjectives 
In verbs the infinitive survives the loss of the indicative The 
most stable elements in the mind are the grammatical devices 
In short, the abstract has a greater holding power than the 
concrete This is doubtless to be explained by the fact that an 
absfraction penetrates the mind by an intellectual effort, and 

^ Z^s MoJadtas dff la fnaf/iojfa, PsTi3. 2uil cd (IBSd), p 165 Cl van GmnckeD, 

LXXVll,p 71 5 
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requires some deimite mental mtention, whereas the concrete is 
simply a reflection of objects in the mirror of consciousness 
Thus, although m a given sentence the concrete words evoke 
mental images more rapidly than abstract words, they are 
nevertheless more quickly forgotten The precision of the 
image perhaps causes us to attach less importance to the name 
it bears 

A rearrangement of the parts of speech from the stand- 
pomt of this principle would differ from the usual classifica- 
tion Verbs, adjectives, and substantives would be grouped 
according to a qmte new plan, and prepositions and adverbs 
likewise A word like plem must be regarded as a preposition 
in plem la rue, plem les cheveux, although this preposition is 
less abstract than d in " [aller] d la rue ", [prendre] aux cheveux 
The idea of such a classification does not seem to have advanced 
very far up to the present Here it is enough to indicate its 
possibilities and its mterest To insist ujxin it further would 
mean to encroach upon the domain of vocabulary, which is to 
form the subject of a special section, as also upon the domain 
of affective language, to which the next chapter is devoted 



CHAPTER IV 

Affective Language 

TTITHERTO we have only accounted for the way m which 
-*■ ideas are logically formulated, that is to say, we have 
studied language only as an intellectual tool But we do not 
speak merely to formulate ideas We speak also with the 
object of reacting upion our fellow beings and of giving expres- 
sion to our own feelmgs That is to say if we base our dis- 
tinctions upon the traditional threefold classification of 
intelligence, will and feeling, we must consider active and 
affective language apart from logical language 

Active language has as yet scarcely been studied at all 
Nevertheless it has its importance, and this becomes quite 
evident when one attempts to picture to oneself the genesis 
of human language (see p 14) Besides, in the course of history, 
It manifests its own laws From a grammatical point of view. 
Its domain is the imperative m the verb and the vocative in 
the noun, each of which, m their respective categories, have 
special forms and uses When, in the preceding pages. W'e 
grouped under a single concept a verb like " Be quiet ' " a 
noun like " sdence ' ” and an interjection like ” ssh I ” this 
confusion was possible only because we were dealing with 
active language, where the distinctions between verb and noun 
have become effaced Although active language frequently 
draws its sustenance from the logical language from which 
it has borrowed certain ready-made grammatical terms, it 
should yet be given a place to itself , for it has a role of its oivn, 
and uses its own special devices However, it still remains to 
be properly studied 

The discussion of affective language will occupy us longer 
During the last twenty years it has been the subject of pene- 
trating researches, which have defined its limits and stated its 
processes ^ 

^ Consult parliculurly the \sorks of MM Ballv and Srrhehaye, by whom 
most of this chapter has been inspired Ch Bally s “ L'Etude systdmaUque 
deg moyens d expression *' (Neuere Sprachen, vol xix) " Stylistique et 
Imguistique gdndrale " in XXV, vol cxxviii (1912), pp S7-12R , XLV 
XLVI Sechehaye. CXXII Cf also Vossler, CCXVIII. A practical 
^plication of stylistic principles will be found in the work’’ of M Lanson. 
Consents sur I art d eertre et I'art de la press 
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G von der Gabelentz once said " Language is not used by 
man merely to express something, but also to express himself ” 
Hence we must take into account not only the way in which 
ideas are formulated, but also the relations existmg between 
these ideas and the feelings of the speaker In other words, all 
language must distinguish between the representations which 
can be analysed and the personal element which the speaker 
adds from his own resources, that is to say between the logical 
and the affective element ^ 

These two elements are constantly mtermmgled m language 
Apart from technical, and esjiecially scientific, language, 
which by definition is outside ordinary life, the expression of an 
idea IS never free from some emotional tinge In the affective 
gamut there is no note corresponding to an absence of emotion, 
but only to feelings which differ from each other When 
several completing expressions attempt to express the same idea 
it is very rare that one of them should be purely intellectual, 
and express a reason or present a fact in all its naked simplicity 
I see an accident happening, and I cry out in pity for the 
victim " Ah I pioor man ' ” I come upon a friend whom I did 
not expiect to meet, and exclaim “ You here I " These sentences 
have a distinctly affective value Expressed in the discursive 
language of logic they would amount to " I pity this pioor 
man,” or " I am astonished at seeing you here " Imagine 
that these two types of sentence are really employed, would 
they not also have had an affective value, different, to be sure, 
from that of the exclamation previously given, but none the 
less striking ^ In cases like these we either expierience a desire 
to draw a moral lesson from the accident, or to add a reproach 
to the astonishment felt on meeting a friend , or to restrain an 
over-violent gust of feeling, struggling to find some vent In 
such a case, to express no emotion is really to evidence emotion 

There is hardly a sentence so commonplace that it contains 
no affective elements If I say " Peter strikes Paul ” I seem to 
have expressed a simple relation between two piersons united by 
the action of striking At least the analytical process called 
logic wiU disclose nothing else In reality, however, a sentence 
of this kind is never the logical expression of a relationship 
A certain affective tinge is always added to it The fact of 


1 Sechehaye. XCVIII, p 184 S 
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Peter striking Paul is never a matter of indifference to me If 
I were mdifferent I should not make the statement The 
sentence I utter has an entirely different value for me from what 
it would have if I were to read it m an historical work, where it 
might concern a Kmg Peter and a King Paul in whom I had 
no reason for taking a personal interest An historical account 
IS always objective It is this which makes the schoolboy, 
repeatmg his history lesson, enumerate without turning a hair 
the atrocities men have committed in their mutual struggles 
These do not touch him because he sees them projected mto a 
distant past from which the passage of many years separates 
him Indeed, he is rather amused by them On the other hand , 
we cannot read without shuddering the account of a common- 
place crime committed at our own door In the example 
chosen above, according as Peter and Paul are my children or 
strange chddren, according to their age and strength, my prefer- 
ences and sympathies, or other circumstances easy to imagine, 
I utter the sentence m question with various feelings — the 
desire to reprimand or threaten, indignation or anger, 
satisfaction or encouragement, approbation or astonishment 
These feelings are all naturally expressed by the intonation 
and inflection of the voice, the rapidity of delivery, the 
stress which is laid upon this word or that, or even by the 
gesture accompanying the word The same sentence can be 
uttered in a thousand different ways corresponding to the 
minutest shades of feeling A dramatic artist declaiming his 
part must find for each sentence the adequate expression and 
the right tone, and this is the surest sign of his talent He takes 
the printed word, dead and expressionless, animates it with 
his voice, and breathes hfe into it The complete content of 
a sentence, therefore, is not exhausted when the words composing 
it are known and its grammatical elements analysed It still 
has an affective value which must be taken mto account 
This is properly the task of the psychologist studying the 
nature of feelings, and in equal measure that of the artist 
seeking to reproduce them upon the stage , but hardly the 
hngmsfs affair These feelings concern him only in so far as 
they are expressed by means of language Generally, how- 
ever, they remain outside the domain of language, somewhat 


* Cf Bourdon, LII> 
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like a thin haze floating around the expression of the thought 
without its grammatical form It would be qmte true to say 
that such a sentence as Peter strikes Paul is never uttered 
without some mtonation which provides it with a precise shade 
of feeling But the human body mvanably occupies a certam 
definite position in reality, and cannot be conceived other- 
wise The so-called position of rest is a position like the others 
It IS the sculptor’s duty to know what forms the muscles 
assume in all the attitudes of the body, and accordingly he 
cannot make too exhaustive a study of the human anatomy 
But the anatomist who dissects the parts of the body may 
dispense with the consideration of bodily movement Whatever 
the movements may be, it is always the same body which is 
moving Similarly, whatever may be the variations of intona- 
tion and gesture accompanying the expression of a sentence, 
the linguist is not concerned with them so long as the gram- 
matical structure of the sentence remains unchanged 

There are cases, however, in which the affective expression 
instead of being superimposed upon the grammatical expres- 
sion, mmgles with it to the extent of modifymg it 
An affectivity in language is generally expressed m two 
ways by the choice of words, and by the position they occupy 
in the sentence That is to say, vocabulary and syntax are 
the two principal resources of affective language Vocabulary 
will be studied separately, and we shall then see how supreme 
IS the role affectivity plays in producing changes in meanmg 
Here we need only mention those cases where the affective 
part of the word resides in the suffix, that is, in a morpho- 
logical element Such cases are fairly frequent When a word 
with a very strong affective content contains a certam suffix, 
it may so happen that the suffix itself will be so jiermeated with 
this expressive content that it will concentrate within itself 
all the expressive power of the word, and become the expressive 
element For example, the suffix -atllc does not in itself call 
forth any special idea , in hataille for instance, it has no value 
But because it forms part of such pejorative words as canaille 
(rabble), marmaille (brats), etc , it has itself taken on a pe- 
jorative meaning, and everyone feels the shade of contempt 
suggested by pretraille (parsons), or radicatlle In quite a 
number of words, the suffixes -ard and -asse have an analogous 
significance Those which we call " diminutives ” because 
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their purpose is to suggest in miniature the idea of the word 
with which they are associated, usually have an additional 
suggestion of prettiness, preciousness, or even tenderness, 
sympathy, and pity Maisonette and jardinet imply not only a 
house or a garden of modest size, hut the suffixes -et, -ette, are 
here really morphemes of feeling Morphology here contri- 
butes to the expressive content as much as vocabulary could 
do in the use of an epithet — ma petite maison, mon pawure 
petit jardin 

The order of words has likewise a considerable bearing on 
grammar ^ Languages differ enormously in the degree of 
freedom they allow in word-order Two kinds of languages 
are often distinguished, those with a free and those with a 
fixed word-order, but such a distinction is not justified by facts 
In reality there is no single language m which the word-order 
IS entirely free, and none in which it is immutably fixed 
Ancient Greek, like Indo-European, passes for a tongue in 
which word-order is free And yet, to use an expression of 
Plato, we cannot shuffle words according to our fancy, as the 
numbered counters of Loto are shuffled in a bag Conversely, 
however definitely the word-order is fixed m French or 
German, Chinese or Turkish, these languages admit of a certain 
flexibility, and do not become utterly incomprehensible if 
the word-order is modified Naturally, it all depends upon the 
kind of modifications made 

The truth is that there are languages in which the word-order 
plays a grammatical role, and in which freedom of word-order 
IS naturally held in check by the morphological value of the 
process (see p 79) There are others, on the contrary, in which 
grammar imposes no compulsory order The logical relations 
between the words will not be disturbed in the least if they are 
displaced For example, m Latin, we can say Petrus cezdit 
Paulum or Petrus Paulum a^dit, or Paulum ciedit Petrus, 
without introducing any doubt as to the subject, verb, or 
complement Logical anal}fsis could discover no difference And 
yet the three orders are not identical in value, and a Roman 
native would not have been misled The study of the Latin 
sentence m the hands of the best writers, shows m fact, that 
it is governed by strict laws, although they are often dilhcult to 


1 Cl despite Its dste H Wed. CXXVIIL 
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disentangle in their disconcerting variety In each case it is 
rather a matter of feeling than reasoned rule There is an 
ordinary, commonplace order which occurs spontaneously 
to the mind * This order can be set aside, but the fact of its 
bemg so set aside reveals a purpose, which is to give pro- 
minence to a particular word in order to attract to it the 
attention of the listener This is a tnck of style which can be 
made into a fine art indeed, the study of syntax often en- 
croaches upon that of style 

This sort of study is one of great nicety, for it demands 
a trained sense of language and considerable subtlety of literary 
taste, joined with a rare knowledge of the philological implica- 
tions of the language considered Accordingly, it has hitherto 
been cultivated only to a limited extent Even in so well 
laboured a field as that of classical philology, methodical 
research upon the respective positions of words in a sentence 
is a recent development And even the method suited to such 
research is only now being marked out ^ To-day we realize 
that in order to study the syntax of a language from the point 
of view of the grammarian, we must never try to obtain an 
average from the great bulk of the sentences, to find out the 
order in which the words are arranged First the various types 
of sentences must be distinguished, and then in each of these 
types particular groups must be distinguished whose word- 
order is essential Current use does not consist merely m 
placing one word after another, in the sentences, but in 
combining certain groups of words in given positions 
In a substantive sentence, for example, the jKissible variation 
IS reduced to two tenns , the subject and the predicate 
The verb, if expressed at all (see p 123), belongs to the 
predicate, and the position of the verb in relation to the pre- 
dicate constitutes a secondary potentiality of variation mde- 
jiendent of the first The normal order in Latin is homo 
auarus esi or anarus est homo, according to whether the idea 
of the man or that of the avarice has to be more strongly 
emphasized The difference between the shades of meaning 
in either rase is often imperceptible , it is a pure and simple 

* Ilavct A ico/e, p 22S-32 

* Cf partiLiilarly Marourcau, XCI and XI (1906), p 309 ff , KiccLers, 

" Die Stellunp ties Verb** im Gnechisichen und in den verwandten Sprachen, ’ 
Strashnur^ (1911) and XXX p 145 and XXXII,p 7 
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statement of the avarice of man These two word-orders 
represent a commonplace type of substantive sentence They 
cannot be set aside except for good reasons Thus, for example, 
the mversion homo est auarus changes the value of the copula , 
the sentence becomes a substantive verbal one of the French 
type, as m il se trouve bien or tl parait grand The copula, 
without becoming absolutely independent, is not quite so 
featureless as m the substantive sentence It can be translated m 
French by " He is it, the miser ", or " it happens to him to be 
avancious ", "he finds himself to be avaricious," etc The dis- 
junctive arrangement auarus homo est emphasizes the avarice 
" It is avaricious that man is," or " avarice is the weakness of 
the man ", etc To sum up, m the substantive sentence with 
the verb to be, the word-order conveys the respective im- 
portance of the subject or predicate, and the two values of 
the verb to he — a simple copula, or else a verb of existence 
In a verbal sentence the essential groups are the subject, 
verb, and the objects (direct or mdirect) and each of these 
groups itself composes one or several words, according as the 
subject, for example, is accompanied by epithets or by various 
relations, or the verb by a variable number of adverbs First 
of all we must determine whether the verb precedes the subject 
or the subject the verb, and then how to introduce the objects 
in the order thus established We then recognize that apart 
from the cases in which the word-order has a morphological 
value (see p 79), the respective positions of the verb and subject 
are governed in each language by the predominance of certain 
types of sentence which become finally imposed on current 
use Word-order, even in languages like Greek and Latin, 
appears to be far more definitely fixed than we should have 
thought at first sight For example, we know that m old Greek 
there are certain expressions with an invanable w'ord-order 
It was usual to say fSofe 0 ov\ti and not fjavXh eha^ev 
In the signature of works of art or m dedications, it was custo- 
mary to place the verb in the middle of the sentence, framed by 
the subject and its modifiers Iluppb'i eiroliiaev ABrivalo^ In an 
old Ionian dedication of the sixth century found at Naxos, we 
read Niko vbpT] p! av^OeKev eKij^o\ot la-^eaipTji In such a case 
the verb is only rarely placed at the end Doubtless, if we 
followed up these researches further we should come to recog- 
nize the usual order m a great many types of old Greek sentences. 
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However, this would not prove that there were not occasional 
orders left to the discretion of the writer 

In languages where the word-order is fixed, but has no 
morphological value, the considerations that led to its bemg 
fixed are generally revealed upon a careful examination of the 
conditions of the language itself Normally, it takes a very 
long time for the order to become definitely fixed In Celtic 
such order had been fixed as early as the oldest Irish texts ^ 
the verb is placed at the beginning of the sentence, preceded 
only by verbal prefixes which are very freely used in Celtic , then 
comes the subject, and lastly the objects This placing of the 
verb before the subject is apparently due first, to the fact that 
Celtic always inserts the pronominal objects (which are also 
greatly used) between the prefix and the verb, and is secondly, 
due to the Indo-European custom of always giving the enclitic 
pronoun the second place in the sentence (after the first word 
emphasized) This stereotyped, so to speak, the early Celtic 
sentence, which included a verb and its prefix, and the numerous 
pronominal objects, which were the more numerous Thus, 
the sentences were all doomed to begin in the same way , 
verbal prefix, pronominal object, verb , and the subject could 
only come last It W'as the persistence of an old tradition that 
had created this habitual word-order It should be added, 
however, that this order had certain practical limitations, and 
that as time went on, it was less rigidly followed 

In Germanic the situation is somewhat different German 
uses two orders, equally rigorous, according to the nature of 
the sentence In the principal clause the verb always occupies 
the second place, and the subject and the object (or attnbute) 
may be placed before or ’after at the will of the speaker In 
subordinate clauses, the verb is always placed at the end, after 
the subject and objects We may, therefore, say in a principal 
clause " der Wolf lebt ttn Walde," or " im Walde lebt der 
Wolf" , " der Kontg ist blind" or " blind ist der Konig " , but 
in subordinate clauses [man wetss das] " der Wolf im Walde 
lebt ”, ” der Kontg blind ist ” The determination of these two 
orders was a gradual historical process In Old Germanic the 
contrast between the usual and the occasional orders varied 
in complexity with the different types of sentence Simplifica- 
tions had apparently taken place under conditions which we 

^ Vendryea, VI, vol zvu, p. 337. 
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still know very little about.^ In giving to the verb a fixed 
position, the German still reserved to himself the nght to 
dispose as he pleased of the other words , and each order has 
a significance of its own. Along with the commonplace order, 
which naturally occurs to everyone, there are the possibilities 
of many others among which the speaker may choose according 
to his fancy 

The main difference between affective and logical language 
lies m the construction of the sentence This difference 
stands out clearly when we compare the wntten with the spoken 
tongue In French the two are so far removed from each other 
that a Frenchman never speaks as he writes and rarely writes 
as he speaks There is m each case, besides a difference m 
vocabulary, a difference in the arrangement of the words The 
logical order m which the words of the wntten sentence are 
introduced and set is always more or less dislocated m the 
spoken sentence Sentences like the foUowmg belong to the 
wntten language 11 faut venir vtle , quant d mot, je n’at pas 
U temps de penser d cette affaire , cctte mere diteste son enfant 
But in the spoken tongue, nine times out of ten, the form would 
be entirely different Venez, vite < Du temps, voyons , est-ce 
que j'en at, mot, pour penser d cette affatre-ld ; son enfant, 
mats elle le d'eteste, cette mire * 

What shall we say of the balanced sentence in wntten 
language, with its subordinate clauses, its conjunctions, relative 
pronouns, and all the paxaphemaha of its penods ^ We should 
hardly say in the spoken language Quand nous aurons 
traverse le bois el que nous aurons alteini la maison de garde que 
vous connatssez, avec son mur tapissi de Iterre, nous tournerons d 
gauche jusqu'd ce que nous ayons trouvi un endroii convenable 
pour y dijeuner sur I'herhe (When we have traversed the wood 
and reached the keeper's house of which you know, with its 
ivy-hung walls, we shall debouch to the left till we find a 
suitable spot in which to have oui* repast alfresco ) But rather ' 
Nous traverserons le bots, et puts nous irons jusqu’a la maison, 
vous savez la maison du garde, vous la connatssez bien, celle qui 
a un mur tout convert de Iterre, et puts nous tournerons d gauche, 
nous chercherons un bon endrott, et puts alors nous dijeunerons 

> DelbrQck, CLIV. 

' Al] these examples are taken from Bally. 
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sur rherbe (We go through the wood, and then on to the house, 
you know the one — the keeper’s with ivy on the wall — and then 
off to the left, where we ought to find a nice place to picnic ) 
The elements that the written tongue endeavours to combine 
mto a coherent whole seem to be divided up and disjointed m 
the spoken tongue even the order is entirely different It is 
no longer the logical order of present-day grammar It has its 
logic, but this logic IS primarily affective, and the ideas are 
arranged in accordance with the subjective importance the 
speaker gives to them or wishes to suggest to his listener, rather 
than with the objective rules of an orthodox process of reasoning 
In the spoken tongue, all idea of meaning m the purely 
grammatical sense, disappears If I say, L’homme que vous 
voyez la-bas assts sur la greve est celui que fat rencontfd hier a 
la gate (The man that you see sitting down there on the beach 
is he whom I met yesterday at the station), I am making use 
of the processes of the written tongue and form but one sen- 
tence But in speaking, I should have said Vous voyez hen 
cet homme — la-bas — il est assis sur la grhe — eh bten t je I'at 
rencontre hicr, il itatt a la gare (You see that man, down there — 
he IS sitting on the beach — well ! I met him yesterday, he was 
at the station ) How many sentences have we here ^ It is 
very difficult to say Imagine that I pause where the dashes 
are printed the words la-bas m themselves would form one 
sentence, exactly as if in answer to a question — "Where 
IS this man ^ — Down there ” And even the sentence il est assts 
sur la grh)e easily becomes two if I pause between the two 
component parts " il est assis," [il est] ” sur la greve " (or 
" [c'cst] sur la greve [qu'J il est assis ”) The boundaries of the 
grammatical sentence are here so elusive that we had better 
give up all attempts to determine them In a certam sense, 
there is but one sentence The verbal image is one though it 
follows a kind of kinematical development But whereas m 
the written tongue it is presented as a whole, when spoken it is 
cut up into short sections whose number and intensity corre- 
spond to the speaker's impressions, or to the necessity he feels 
for vividly communicating them to others 

Where wntten language makes use of subordination, 
spoken language, as we can see from the precedmg examples, 
makes use of juxtaposition In speakmg, we do not use gram- 
matical connexions which encompass the thought and give to a 
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sentence the succinct aspect of a syllogism Spoken language 
is flexible and nimble , it indicates the bond between the 
diflerent clauses in the briefest and simplest way In French, 
conjunctions hke tt or mats are usually sufficient for this 
purpose In order to mark subordination languages have a 
tendency to use a particular expression apphcable mdifferently 
to all cases Thus, m the course of its history, we see Indo- 
European creating for itself a connecting apparatus and in this 
way a system of relationship was evolved In the first stages 
mtonation must have played a part , the relationship between 
two sentences was mdicated by the use of a different tone for 
the verbs or by certain particles which were repeated in each 
of them Certain languages have retained this mter-play of 
forms which differed according to whether the clause was 
prmcipal or subordinate In general, however, they were 
content to give to a particle (relative pronoun or conjunction) 
the function of introducing the subordinate clause, and so to 
speak, of labelling it We need but think of the remarkable 
fortunes of the conjunction que in French The written tongue, 
seekmg precision, and with leisure for dehberate preparation, 
voluntarily complicates the expression of the connexion 
between sentences accordmg to the particular shade of thought , 
the spoken tongue, however, tends to adopt a symbol, leaving 
to the person addressed the task of divining the nature of the 
connexion in question The same conjunction in the same 
tongue may, therefore, sometimes signify "because”, 
"although", " m order that”, and "when" In spoken 
French, the common people reject the forms dont, auquel, 
pom lequel, which seem to them clumsy and inconvenient , 
they are content to mark the connexion by a que, so long as 
the nature of the connexion is indicated afterwards in the 
relative clauses he has m view Instead of " I’homme dont je 
connais la fiUe ”, " le patron pour hquel je travaiUe ", " le 
pauvre d qui je fais I’aumone ” they would say " I’homme que 
je connais sa fiUe," " le patron que je travaiUe pour lut," and 
" le pauvre que je lut fais I’aumdne ” These turns of expression 
found m modem French were customary m the Celtic dialects 
of the Middle Ages ^ They show how mdejiendent the spoken 
and written tongues are of each other 

^ They are also to be met with in Gennan in regions bordenng on Slav 
areas , see Behaghel, CXLIVp p 30 
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What particularly characterizes spoken language is that it 
contents itself with emphasizing the mam hnes of thought 
These alone emerge and dominate the sentence, while the logical 
relations of words, and component parts of a sentence, are 
either imjierfectly mdicated, with the help, if necessary, of 
intonation and gesture, or are not mdicated at all and have to 
be supplied by intuition This spoken language thus approxi- 
mates to spontaneous language, so called because it gushes 
spontaneously from the mind under the pressure of strong 
emotion The striking words are then prommently placed, as 
the speaker has neither the leisure nor the time to mould his 
thought accordmg to the strict rules of reflective and organized 
language Spontaneous language is therefore m deflmte 
contrast to grammatical language 

The question arises as to whether one of these forms is 
necessarily older than the other, and whether spontaneous 
language is to be confounded with affective language When a 
person cries out in astonishment on meetmg someone unexpec- 
tedly “ You here ' " it might, strictly speakmg, be main- 
tained that the source of this exclamation is the grammatical 
expression “ You are here 1 " or " I’m astonished that you 
should be here " Grammarians, at least, do not hesitate to 
interpret it thus, mvokmg a grammatical figure — an ellipsis, 
or "understood ’’ phrase — to explain it 

But the language of chddren will best help us here The child 
who says ’’ papa here ’’ meaning that his father has come or is 
present, can only express a statement of fact Hence, when 
later on, he has acquired the ability to reflect, and the faculty 
of analysing his conceptions and expressing them completely 
m speech, he will say " papa is here ", or " papa has come 
here ", instead of " papa here ” Must we then assume that 
this is a transition from spontaneous non-grammatical language 
to a language grammatically organized, without an affective 
startmg-point This would be exceedingly rash For the 
child did not begm by givmg to his rudimentary sentence 
" papa here " a certain objective character The first cnes he 
uttered were expressive of desire, mtention, or need, and the 
first time he said " papa here ” he was expressing joy at 
seemg his father again, or a desire to see him and make him 
come It IS consequently in the course of the child's develop- 
ment that the objective expression " papa here " comes mto 
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being by the elunmation of the subjunctive element , later on, 
this idea m its turn became capable of complete gram- 
matical expression by the addition of a verb , but the child 
certainly started with an affective formula 

Certam hnguists who are at the same time psychologists 
are mchned to believe that with the child, affective language 
always precedes mtellectual language * It is only by a gradual 
process that the intelligence transforms sensations and emotions 
into ideas, and that an idea separates itself from the affective 
elements without, however, completely eliminating them At 
the very heart of purely affective spontaneous language there 
is thus a sohd nucleus which gradually grows greater by 
identification with its surroundmg parts this is the con- 
ventional or grammatical language, which continues to be 
implanted in the other, nounshed ceaselessly by it, without 
ever bemg able to exhaust it Such a theory is above all 
genetic and djmamic It claims to explain the origin of 
grammar, that is to say of organized language, by a stabihza- 
tion of the amorphous and inconsistent elements of which the 
pre-grammatical substance of language is constituted This 
pre-grammatical substratum then persists to some extent 
throughout the hfe of every one of us, all the phenomena of 
affective language being referable to it But, by inverse action, 
it could also feed itself from grammatical sources — as, for 
example, when a logically formed sentence becomes, like a 
pure reflex, the cry uttered unconsciously, under the influence 
of acute grief or sudden fright 

Logically organized grammatical language is never, as a fact, 
independent of affective language Both ceaselessly react 
upon each other We have just seen that in all languages the 
word-order tends to become stabilized either because grammar 
imposes a certain invariable order, or because it has become 
customary to adopt the same order for all sentences of the same 
type This does not prevent affectivity from having a variety 
of means of expression structurally in a sentence Sometimes 
a word or a part of the sentence is flung out in advance of the 
sentence, without being taken up again later in the form of a 


1 Cf particularly Sechehaye, CXXII, P 07 ff , cf L6vy-Bruhl, LXXXVlll, 
p 27 and ff 
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morphological element such as a particle or pronoun , some- 
times it IS relegated to the end and isolated from the context 
with no antiapatory announcement m the body of the sentence , 
and sometimes, even, the contmmty of the sentence is abruptly 
broken, and the second half is evolved on a new plan without 
reference to the first These various procedures, common 
enough m spoken language, have often been borrowed by the 
written when it becomes necessary to produce a certain effect. 

When La Bruyere said Un homme de talent et d& riputation, 
s'll esl chagrin et auslire, il tffarouche les jeunes gens, or better 
still Un noble, s'll vil chez lui dans sa province, tl vit libre, mais 
sans appui, his sentence can be described as artistic wntmg, 
but it is obviously reproducing a frequent conversational 
device * Similarly, Ce pauvre monsieur, tl 6taii st bon, or 
again Un enfant sage, on lui donne tout ce qu’tl veut Many 
languages use the same device We meet it m German der 
Kirchhof, er hegt wie am T age, die Glocke, ste donnert ein m&ch- 
tiges Etns English, likewise, furnishes many examples, and it 
has also been observed in Old Persian ’ It is the usual practice 
in MaJayo-Polyncsian Fmally, it occurs also m Chinese 
Instead of Wo me kien kouo t’a It fang tseu (I have not seen his 
house — literally — " me not see have his house ”) one can say, 
t’a tl fang tseuwomeyeou kienkoiw (his house, I have not seen it) 

There was evidently at the outset a slight shade of difference 
between the two turns of expression, as even the French 
indicates One is commonplace and mexpressive, the other, 
to a greater or less degree, expresses a particular shade of 
feelmg It may, however, so happen that the second is imposed 
upon common use and replaces the first From being afiective 
it becomes grammatical For example, one can say in French 
Cet homme-ld, sa matson est belle, instead of la maison de cet 
homme-ld est belle In a language like Irish it is usual to say, 
using the prolepsis, “ his house of this man ” mstead of " the 
bouse of this man " In German there is a choice between 
das Haus meines Vaters ist schon or tneines Vaters Haus ist 
schon , but dialectically another expression has developed 
metnem Voter sein Haus ist schon, which combmes the use of the 
prolepsis (by using the possessive) and of the dative, in place 

* Brunot, LVII, vol 111 . p 4B5 

* Meillet, Grammatre du vieux-perse, p 1 ] 
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of the genitive, to mark ownership In certain modem German 
dialects this turn of speech is the only one used In Coburg, 
for example,^ metTies VaUrs Haus is unknown, the current and 
only form bemg ftiaen fader sae haos (where tnaen is the dative- 
accusative form . the nommative being mae) This popular 
and dialectal form is not unknown in literary language , Goethe 
furnishes examples of it Here a procedure belonging to 
affective language has penetrated into the grammar 

Even grammatical categories are sometimes expressed by 
means of a procedure belonging to affective language Certain 
among them, it is tme, lend themselves to it particularly. 
In studymg the category of tune we saw how important 
duration may be , though what we call duration is the aspect 
a certain action assumes for us, the particular angle from which 
we see it It is therefore primarily a question of viewpomt, and 
as the choice of the viewpomt is a subjective matter, it is 
bound to be partly affective Among the tenses differentiated 
in our grammars, one is emmently subjective, the future 
When we express the idea that an action wiU take place at a 
particular moment in the future, we do not as a rule limit 
our thought to the objective accomphshment of the action 
We nearly alwa}^ indicate, at the same tune, how we ourselves 
stand in relation to this future act 

Hence, there is a difference between the future and the past 
The latter is an objective tense, because it no longer depends 
upon us and we have no mfluence upon it It is, as it is 
described, an historic tense The future, on the contrary, is 
surrounded with all the m}^stenes associated with a contmgency, 
and it allows room for a hundred feelmgs of expectation, desire, 
fear, and hope If I say " I will do that to-morrow ", I not 
only affirm that the action will be accomphshed by me 
to-morrow, but I clothe my sentence in a subjective atmosphere 
which to me lends it all manner of different shades of meanmg, 
so that the sentence generally comes to mean that " I desire 
or "I agree that ", or " lam afraid that", or simply" I mtend " 
[to do that, etc ] 

The history of the future tense in different languages con- 
firms these observations * The future is frequently expressed 
in terms of will or desire, that is to say, it is m ongm an affective 

1 Ed Hermann, Gnechische Forschunfen, 1 , Leipzig (1912J, p 203 

' V Magnien,XC, and Ribezzo, CCXZVIL 
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expression Chinese forms its future by prefixmg to the verb 
the element ^00 " to will ", wo yao lat (I wiU come — ^hterally . 
" me will come ") Enghsh has " I w^ ” or " I shall do 
Modem Greek has replaced the old future by an analytical 
construction which goes back to WA.™ IW '' I will that ” 
(see p 58) In Bulgarian, smce the thirteenth century, the 
future has been expressed by means of the verb choteti (to 
will), employed as an auxihary ^ In French, certain patois 
have 11 ne veul pas pleuvotr for il ne pleuvra pas, and, as we 
know, the French future of the type aimerai onginates from 
the combmation amare habeo, where the verb haheo indicates 
the part the speaker means to take in the action The fact that 
the future is expressed by forms so varied and so frequently 
altered, proves that this " tense " is largely affective 
(cf p 214) 

Duphcation is another of those processes which have their 
origin m affective language and which become simply gram- 
matical devices when applied to logical language We must 
look for its startmg-pomt m the expression of an emotion which 
has attained the force of a paroxysm In many languages the 
superlative consists in the repetition of the adjective It is 
evident that here grammatical use has sprung from affective 
use Onginally repetition was only a method of givmg additional 
emphasis to an expression c’est beau, beau Gradually, 
however, this procedure lost its emotive value, and it seemed 
a convenient method of mdicatmg superabundance and excess, 
quite independent of any expression of feeling II est gros gros, 
instead of il est trcs gros This is the only form of Semitic 
superlative, still currently used in Ethiopian, for example 
Modem Greek has fecrra fetrTd KoWovpta (piping hot jam-rolls), 
c 7 <rai TToXu 7ro\u kukos (you are exceedingly naughty) “ 

Nevertheless, languages like French, in which this procedure 
has never become simply grammatical (since French grammar 
has other ways of rendering the superlative), have been able to 
preserve the affective value of repetition Thus, »/ est gros gros 
does not convey exactly the same meaning as tl est tres gros 
We can still better sense the difference by companng two 
sentences hke II n'est pas tres joh and tl n'est pas jolt, jolt Let 
us suppose these sentences to be used ironically , the irony 
IS greater in the second than m the first case 
‘ Vondrilc, CCXVII, vol 1 , p 178. • PernDl, CIX, pp 90, 160 
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Uupbcation, such as is found in the verbal system of the Indo- 
European or Semitic languages, has certainly an affective 
ongm As we know, it serves several purposes in these lan- 
guages One of the most distmctive in Indo-European is that 
of indicating a completed action This is the value seen in the 
duplication of the old Greek perfect ^ Repetition of the initial 
syllable of the root gave it an emphasis corresponding to the 
semantic value of the verbal form In Semitic, duplication of 
the verb merely consists in the lengthening of the consonant, 
that IS to say, m the substitution of a so-called double conso- 
nant for a smgle one (see p 23) Here also the affective value 
IS quite clear It serves to characterize an intensifying agent “ 
Arabic, chabal (he struck), chabbal (he struck hard), kasar (he 
broke), kassar (he broke into pieces), etc The nouns, too, 
show traces of a very old method of forming the plural by 
duplication, obviously of affective origin 

These are all cases in which the expression of feeling has 
become a grammatical process, and where logic has taken over 
the affective language The converse is also frequent In all 
spoken languages there are quite a number of small words of 
purely emotional value, so httle logical that they are some- 
times used in a sense the very reverse of their real meaning 
Not only words, but complete locutions having verb, subject, 
and complement, may thus be used, or brief sentences in which 
the speaker is quite capable of recognizing the individual 
words by the most elementary analysis The whole conveys 
nothing to the mind but an emotion Thus, par exemple > 
indicating astonishment, or vous savez making a concession 
The expressive content of these phrases becomes stronger as 
their logical value is obliterated The transition from the 
logical to the affective is brought about by the exhaustion of 
all sigmficance in the first by over-use The man who heard 
something that astonished him, replied " Ah ' par exemple > ” 
indicating thereby that he expected the speaker to provide 
an illustration by way of example Then it became a habit to 
say par exemple > to any unexpected affirmation which was 
not self-explanatory, even when no example could possibly 
be furnished in support of it Finally, the exclamation came to 
take the place of the interrogation, and/iar became a cry 

‘ J VVackeriiagel, CCXX 

■ Brockelmann, CXLVIII, vol i, p SOfl 
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of astonishment^ doubt,* defiance, anger, fear The idiom tinged 
with vanous shades of meanmg has now become an emotional 
expression . but its genesis is quite clear as a derivation from 
the logical sense and can be easily reconstructed 

I,anguage did not stop here It is a property charactensbc 
of affective formulz that they are very qmckly outworn The 
affective significance becomes obliterated, and soon nothmg 
remains but a colourless phrase Spoken language freely 
punctuates its sentences with a mass of expressionless terms 
which are so much paddmg between the expressive words • 
hens, allez-y, penses-tu, voyez-vous, n est-ce-pas ? are common 
French examples Every person finds himself usmg phrases 
of this kind in daily conversation Onginally logical, these 
forms have become affective, and end by becoming automatic 
It IS this last stage in an evolutionary process which depnves 
them at once of their intellectual and emotional quality 
Thus, affectivity penetrates into grammatical language, 
subtracts from and dismtegrates it, and this action largely 
explains grammatical mstabihty The logical ideal of grammar 
would be to have an expression for each function and a single 
function for each expression To realize such an ideal, language 
would have to be as stable as algebra whose every formula, 
once established, remains unchanged in standard for every 
possible operation But sentences are not algebraical formula 
Affectivity always envelops and colours the logical expression 
of thought We never utter the same sentence twice the 
same word is never used twice in exactly the same sense , no 
two facts in language are absolutely identical The reason for 
this lies in the circumstances which ceaselessly modify the 
conditions of our affectivity 



CHAPTER V 


Morphological MutatioiJs ^ 

I' I 'HE morphological structure of every hvuig language is 
unstable This has already been made patent by the facts 
mentoined m the precedmg chapter Even when we are study- 
ing a dead language, stabilized by the labours of the gram- 
marians, as soon as we attempt to brmg order mto it we still 
recognize m it a number of irregularities and contradictions.\ 
Quite apart from mdividual " mistakes ’’ which have sometimes 
been made by the most correct writers, certain " defects ” 
are mevitably encountered in the morphology of every language, 
even of the most highly cultured Every rule has its exceptions, 
which are not logically justified In short, the morphological 
system used by every speaker contains withm itself as many 
causes of change as the phonetic system 

There is a difference, however, in the manner in which the 
two systems become subjected to these changes Contrary to 
the large number of phonetic changes which phonemes undergo 
independently of words (cf p 36), morphological changes bear 
only upon words, and not upon morphemes in general This 
IS not only because morphemes generally form integral parts 
of words, but primarily because the causes for morphological 
change he not in mental categories but rather m the uses to 
which language puts them 

Morphological changes always start from a given use, and 
accordmgly always have a limited range It is not the system 
which IS modified, as in certain phonetic changes, but only one 
of the elements of the system, and this again in connexion with 
a given use 

The difference between the two processes is shown m their 
results Phonetic development is complete, and leaves no 
survivals , it substitutes a new condition for an old one (see 
p 37) On the other hand, morphological evolution rarely 
affects all the cases upon which its laws have any beanng, but 
side by side with the new forms engendered it often permits a 


^ See MeiUetp VhmliUton des formes grofnmahcales 'xlii, 1912, p 3S4) 
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smaller or larger number of old forms to persist^ and these 
contmue to be used Hence, there are survivals from each 
stage of morphological history In French, the infimtive 
courir has been substituted for the old form courre, but chasse 
d courre stiU remains, and infinitives like rompre and moudre 
have continued m use The existence of the plural les chaccds 
does not prevent the form les ckevaux Vous dites has been 
preserved in the second person plural, but vous pridisez, vous 
contredtsez are also used, whereas doms contrefaites agrees m 
form with vous faites The French still say 1’ Hdlel-Dieu, le 
monument Victor Hugo, la rue Gambetta, but the preposition is 
used in cases like la maison de Dteu, les poesies de Victor Hugo, 
la politique de Gambetta, etc These contradictions are almost 
impierceptible in a language, which, in any case, suffers from 
them in no way 

^Two general tendencies dominate morphological changes , 
one comes from a desire for uniformity, and tends to eliminate 
morphemes which have become unusual , and the other 
comes from a desire to express, which tends toward the creation 
of new morphemes ' 

We eliminate the unusual morphemes by reducing them 
once more to rule , that is to say, the need of uniformity is 
satisfied by recourse to analogy ^ This term signifies the process 
by which the mind creates a form, a word, or a turn of expres- 
sion, according to a known model The child who says j'ai li 
ioT fai lu in imitation of^’at n,orwho asks someone to deprocher 
him from the table, after he has been approchi to it, creates 
tw'o analogous forms It is by analogy that an ignorant person, 
pnding himself upon his correct speaking, would say je ne me 
remets pas de vous, as he might say ye ne me rappelle pas de vous, 
on the model of ye ne me souvitns pas de vous 

Analogy is, indeed, the foundation of all morphology We 
always follow analogy in speaking the paradigms provided 
by grammars are only models to which pupils are invited to 
conform I know, for instance, that to the infinitive finir there 
IS a corresponding future jinirai When I happen to want to 
use the future of another verb ending m -ir, crepir, for example, 
or polir, I do not hesitate to say je cripirai, ye polirai But 

• V Henry, LXXXIl Gilei, CXXXII. p 58 , H Oerte], CXXXVII, 
p 150, H Paul, CI.XXXVIII,P 96, ctc,cf Mcillet, IX. vol ii, p 860. 
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if I continue in the same way, and form the future vmtrai from 
vemr, I am creatmg by analogy a form condemned by use 
Nevertheless, history shows that this is the kind of creabon 
which finally prevails For a long time, je tressaudrai, jt 
difaudrai, were used as the futures of the verbs tressaiUir and 
difaiUir , to-day, these futures are formed regularly 76 
tressatlhrai, je difailltrat, and the triumph of these forms has 
been due to the mfluence of the regular conjugation 

Philologists have long expressed analogy in an algebraic 
formula of proportion a b c x, le fintr is to finirai as 
tressailht is to Iressailltrat Thus, mathematically, was the new 
future arrived at But we must always avoid applying mathe- 
matical reasoning to objects whose character or complexity 
do not admit of it In this case algebra does not give a correct 
idea of what happens It risks giving the impression that the 
change is voluntary and conscious, when in reality, it is quite 
the contrary Besides, the law rarely involves only four terms 
The form that draws an analogy is not, as a rule, an isolated 
element but a symbol which sums up several varied elements 
If we wish to remaip on algebraic ground, the formula should, 
at least, be corrected to /) p' a x, where ^ and represent 
infinite quantities Indeed, on the one hand, it is not only the 
infinitive fimr which has given rise to tressatlhrai from tressailhr 
by comparison with fimrai, but all the forms common to the 
two verbs On the other, the action of fintr is the representative 
form reinforced by that of all verbs ending in -tr with a future 
in -trat 

But the chief defect of algebraic formul® in this matter is 
that they take no account of the respective values of the 
forms There is a good explanation for the success of the 
analogy in the case of the futures of tressatlltr and difatUtr 
if they have been brought back into line with the rule, it is 
because they are very rarely used In the indicative present, 
on the contrary, we continue to say nous tressatllons, vous 
difatUez, despite nous fintssons, vous fintssez The force of 
analogy is powerless here because the mdicative present is 
more frequently used than the future Hence, everythmg 
depends on the struggle for dommance and resistance between 
the various forms the speaker has m mind Analogy depends, 
to a certain extent, upon the law of least effort, which forbids 
the overloading of the memory with useless material The 
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forms it elimmates are weak forms in the sense that, bemg 
rarely employed, memory does not guarantee them Analogy 
can only triumph through the failure of memory , the irregular 
form, rarely used, is forgotten and remade accordmg to the 
rule 

In their Imguistic apprenticeship children create a con- 
siderable number of new forms, guided by analogy Most of 
these new creations are corrected later on, for they are generally 
only mdividual variations resulting either from faulty under- 
standing or incomplete knowledge ol the language But there 
are some which conform so well to the general sentiment of 
the language that they are finally retained It may happen 
that all the individuals of the same generation are spontaneously 
led to make the same mistake, which is then imposed upon 
them like a law, and becomes the rule The efforts of the school- 
master are then powerless to effect any change There are 
certain frankly incorrect expressions which are commonly 
employed even by cultivated people We are quite astonished 
to learn that grammar does not sanction them 

Grammar is often at odds with the natural trend of the 
language In a country where grammarians exercise a great 
influence the language is less prone to give way to the force 
of analogy , analogical creations are stifled early, and do not 
survive In order to prevail they must be often and regularly 
repeated In the sixteenth century, when the work of the 
grammarians had not yet acquired the range and efficacious- 
ness it has smee attamed, we find a fair number of mistakes in 
use which were yet unable to acquire the force of law ^ Rabelais 
said je finals lor je finis sais , we have kept only the latter form 
To make up for this, however, our contemporary language has 
succeeded, in spite of grammar, in imposing the use of certain 
turns of expression condemned up till the present Every one 
says_/c tn’en rappelle mstead oijcmele rappelle, and the barbarous 
phrase de facon a ce que for de facon que is coming more and 
more into spoken, and even written, use We must admit, even 
while we regret, that these faults are a natural tendency of the 
language 

However, there are forms which resist analogy and are 
therefore called irregular The grammars of all languages, 
more or less, have irregular nouns and verbs They are also 
1 Brnnot, LVII, voL u 
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called strong forms m contrast to the 'weak forms which 
allow themselves to be regulated by analogy Strong forms 
stand outside the rule They owe their resistance to the 
frequency of their use. which tends to keep them present in the 
mind, and does not tolerate their being altered They are 
imposed 'with all their mdividual characteristics, and are 
generally, themselves, unfit to be taken as models or to serve 
as the startmg-point for the action of analogy Thus, the 
commonest verbs are generally strong, that is to say irregular, 
m all languages The most irregular of all is the substantive 
verb, because it is most often used The contrast between 
tl est and ils sonl in French is extremely old, and still recalls, 
at least in the written form, a procedure of the Indo-European 
conjugation, which is not preserved anywhere else m French 
Latm stdl preserves traces of this type in its commonest verbs , 
French has only the verb etre, whose irregulanty, however, does 
not seem to be threatened m any way 

Not that strong forms can never be assailed by time In 
many languages the substantive verb shows traces of an ana- 
logical levelhng which has modified its conjugation In Polish, 
for example, the first jestem (I am) has been remodelled 

upon the third person jest (he is) But these processes are 
generally limited and do not prevent the substantive verb 
from retaining its irregular form as a whole Languages 
with a really rich “ strong ” conjugation, like German, have a 
chance of keeping it for a very long time, for the ii regular 
forms mutually support each other Doubtless, there are some 
which the language gradually ehmmates and brings within the 
scope of the rule It would be possible to make quite a list of 
the strong verbs which have become weak during the last few 
centuries Their number is mcreasmg, and the weak forms 
introduced side by side 'with the strong, finally prevail Certain 
dialects have ich verherte (I lost) instead of ich verlor , tch 
springte (I jumped) for ^ch sprang , tch fangte (I took) for tch 
fing , gefangt (taken) for gefangen In many verbs, the present 
mdicative and the imperative have succeeded m levelling their 
paradigms Du Jieugst, er Jleugt, from fliegen (to fly) are no 
longer correct, nor du leugst, er leugl, from lugen (to he) Certain 
dialects have num (take) or h&lf (help), mstead of mmm, hilf 
The Mannheim dialect has tch geb, du gebsck, er geht, mstead of 
tch gebe, du gtbst, er giht * In Enghsh, where the analogical 
1 Belughel, CXLIV, p 247 . 
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levelling prevails to an even greater extent, a very limited 
number of verbs have remained strong, and this number still 
tends to diminish In Ptckwtck Papers, the Boots of the White 
Hart Inn says " he know’d [knew] nothing about parishes," 
or agam " ven he seed [saw] the ghost," etc — yet the verbs 
m question are among the most commonly used 

Sometimes analogy influences the same paradigm from 
within In German, wurde is used in the singular instead of 
ward, by analogy with the plural warden The unification of 
the preterite paradigm took place early in German, and it is 
the vowel of the singular which has generally prevailed Thus . 
wir warfen (we threw), modelled upon ich war} (Old High 
German war}, wur}um) , wir zogen (we pulled) m imitation of 
tch zog (Old High German zoh, zugum) If the pair ward warden 
has been retained to the present day, it is because of the 
imfKjrtance of the verb werden (to become), and the frequency 
of its use , and if the pair wurde warden has been created with 
the ending of a weak verb m the smgular, it is due to the 
influence of pairs like haite hatten, wollte wollten, massle musslen, 
etc , which are also used more or less as auxiliaries This 
does not mean that analogical forms of the same type as wurde 
are not found in the history of Germanic tongues In Old 
High German the verb biginnan (to begin) possesses side by 
side with the preterite bigan another more frequent form 
bigonda or biganda From the verb }undan (to find) Old Saxon 
used a preterite }unda side by side with }and, and Old English 
likewise had }unde m the singular by analogy with the plural 
}undun But the creation of wurde is none the less mdependent 
Every instance of analogical action demands separate treat- 
ment, and if we wish to understand the meanmg of the analogy 
wc must first discover its source 

This source alwa5is hes in some typical form existmg m the 
language It is not a case of caxTymg out some planned whole 
to which the mind addresses itself by means of successive 
acquisitions Sometimes, doubtless, analogical action results 
in the diminution of the number of irregular forms, and m a 
reduction of the strong type But this is not an absolute 
rule It may happen that certain strong verbs will impress 
themselves upon the mind until they come to serve as models 
and involve several weak verbs along with themselves Gener- 
ally there are special reasons to justify the analogy In German, 
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where the strong conjugation compnses many clearly defined 
categories, this process has taken place more than once , tcli 
/rage from fragen (to ask) is an old analogical creation, already 
on the road to complete disappearance But m several dialects 
we find ich jug from jagen (to hunt), icA kuf from kaufen (to 
buy), etc These verbs now belong to the regular categories 
of strong verbs On the other hand, in Enghsh, as m French, 
the strong verbs are really irregularities, isolated exceptions 
which do not constitute a system whose mechanism is apparent 
in the consciousness of the speaker Nevertheless, it may 
happen that these irregular verbs will be grouped m twos or 
threes, thus mutually strengthenmg and guaranteeing each 
other For example, the verbs pondre (to lay [eggs]) and 
iondre (to shear) which originally had no thin g m common (in 
Latin, ponere and tondere belong to two different conjugations) 
are now conjugated m the same way 

There is little logic m all this " The mind, unstable by 
nature, never goes straight ahead Why ? Because it seeks 
to follow after analogies , because, blind to the true relations 
between thmgs, it runs after mere external resemblances, 
and, in its pursuit, does not always reahze where it is going ” 
This thought of Jean ¥a}A's(Tagebuch, 9th August, 1782) can be 
apphed to the processes we are studying here The principle 
behind them, doubtless, is the tendency to draw forms that 
differ withm the bounds of a single form, which results from the 
natural lazmess of the mmd But this tendency toward 
uniformity is not. as some writers declare, a tendency toward 
univocabihty Univocability is a logical prmciple according 
to which each grammatical function should be expressed by a 
smgle sign and each sign express a smgle function It 15 a sort 
of ideal adaptation of grammar to logic It can be seen clearly 
enough from what has gone before how far this ideal is from 
bemg realized The mind never completely changes its 
morphology , it merely concentrates upon one part of the 
system at a tune — and that a very small part And as the 
mfluence it exercises upon the different ports is never dictated 
by a desue for achievmg any methodical design, but is suggested 
by haphazard circumstances, the result, as a whole, generally 
lacks coherence and homogeneity 

The history of the formative -er m German is very instructive 
in this resjject * This formative, which charactenzes the plural 
‘ StTBitberg, CCX, p 103 n 
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of a great many neuter words, is properly a suffix generalized 
by analogy Among the neuter stems m Indo-European, 
some are characterized by a suffix -es-, recognized m Latm (m 
the form -er-),in the declension of the type genus, pluralgen-er-a, 
etc In German, where the sibilant had likewise to be changed 
to r under such circumstances, the neuter words of this type, 
after the loss of the old finals, were provided with a new final 
-er, which served to contrast the plural with the smgular and, 
accordingly, to characterize the plural This, bemg a very 
expressive formative, there was httle nsk of its bemg lost, and 
it was extended by analogy to quite a number of neuter words 
that were not originally -es- stems Hence, by analogy with 
Kalb (calf), plural K&lber, which was one of these -es- stems, we 
have Haus, plural H&user , Buck, plural Bucher , Pass, plural 
Passer , Glas, plural Glaser , Geld, plural Gelder , Wort, 
plural Wdrler Nevertheless, quite a number of neuter words 
remain which form their plural otherwise Mass, plural 
Masse , Boss, plural Basse , Auge, plural Augen, etc On the 
other hand, the formative -er is found m many mascuhne 
words Band, plural Bander , Goil, plural Goiter , Wurm, 
plural Wurmer, etc , so that analogy has not succeeded m 
giving a single function to the word-ending it created 
What are we to think, then, of artificial languages built 
upon a logical plan erected in advance ^ Such languages are 
only possible as spiecial languages — techmcal languages or 
signal codes The agreement of the few people who use such 
languages suffices to maintain them unchanged But it 
would not do for these languages to become hvmg tongues for 
then they would quickly suffer change Different values would 
be assigned to the different forms, and certain forms would 
dominate others , the law of analogy would come mto play, 
and ultimately chaos would succeed to the beautiful pnstme 
order Dominant forms, in a way, constitute centres of ana- 
logical irradiation , they attract other forms to themselves 
from every direction, and for quite different reasons There 
are m consequence intersecting analogical planes which our 
rectilinear type of reasoning cannot reconcile 

The ideal logical language is but a dream It makes one 
think of the gardener who imagmes that because he has planted 
seeds exactly ahke m perfectly methodical order and given them 
exactly the same care, his garden must therefore alwa3is have 
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plants of the same size, arranged in the same way, with flowers 
and fruit m equal quantities Too many different causes, which 
cannot be controlled by human power, modify biological 
conditions It is the same with language, where analogy is 
often the enemy of logic, although it responds to the desire 
for uniformity and employs reasonmg to satisfy it ^ 

The need for expressiveness, like that of uniformity, is never 
completely satisfied , but m seekmg to satisfy it, the mind is 
led to repair the wear and tear of forms, and consequently 
to transform morphology 

In the phonetic evolution of a language certain morphemes 
become so debased that they are utilizable no longer , some- 
times they are even completely done away with They must 
then be either restored or replaced In an inflected language 
like Latin, when this process attacks final sounds, the whole 
inflection has to be replaced The morphological debris remain- 
ing after the action of phonetic laws have done their worst, are 
rarely significant enough to be preserved as such Thus, m 
the Vulgar Latin of the first centuries of our era, the declension 
gradually disappeared All that remains of it in each type of 
inflection is the contrast between the nominative and objective 
case, sometimes deliberately reinstated by analogy The neo- 
Latin conjugation also owes much to analogy In French, the 
formativcs -ons and -ez, characteristic of the first persons plural, 
are the result of analogical extension The element -tss- m 
fimssons, fintssez, finissais, etc , is the Latin inchoative suffix 
-ISC- , it was taken from certain verbs to be extended to the 
whole conjugation of which it subsequently became the charac- 
tenstic sign The formative -u of the past participles eu 
(formerly ivu], vu (formerly v^u], lu, tenu, rompu, etc , are 
derived from a participial ending -utus, Latin examples of 
which are rare But here the losses from phonetic wear and 
tear had also to be repaired The old participles habitus, 
uisus, lectus, tentus, ruptus, etc , were not, or could not be, 
represented in French except under forms which had no 

^ For artificial languages consult Coutnrat and Leau, LX and Xj 1908, 
p 761, 1911, p 509 1912, p 1 See alao Bulletin de la Socieli frartfaise 

ds philosophic^ 1912, pp 47-84 Objections of a linguistic nature, formulated 
by Brugmann and Leskien, “ Zur Kritik der kiinstlichen Wcltsprachen,” 
Strasbourg (1907), have been discussed by Baudouin de Courtenay (XXIV, 
vol VI, p 385) . cf XXX, vol TOLU, p 365 
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morphological expression Hence, the analogical extension of 
a significant final element 

All this, however, was not enough Even if analogical 
grafting had revived the remainder of the Latm inflection it 
would have been difficult to give expression to all the gram- 
matical categories Another process intervened and this 
consisted in giving added importance to the prepositions 
developing the article and utilizing the pronouns — m a word 
creating an entire system of accessory words with the function 
of morphemes To-day, we say la saeur, de la sceur, a la scBur, 
or je Its, tu Its, tl Itl, whereas the Latins said soror, sorons, 
sorori, or lego, legts, legtt The starting-point for -the French 
turn of phrase is assuredly to be found in Latin, where the 
prepositions, for example, had already many uses, and fre- 
quently reinforced case inflection , but a and de in French are 
grammatical symbols with less concrete value than the Latm 
ad or de, which still possess a definite local value Nevertheless, 
ad and de are already morphemes 

The Latin prepositions did not suffice for F'rench , new ones 
had, perforce, to be created , and for that purpose, quite apart 
from combinations of Latm adverbs or prepositions like dans, 
aprks, sous, avec, etc , it used other words existmg in the 
language Thus, it took chez from the substantive casa In 
certam regions of France we stiU find such place-names as 
Chez Pierre, Chez Rolland (Peter’s house, Roland's house) 
Certain participles or adjectives have become true prepositions . 
"pendant la nuit,” " vu les circonstances,” " nonobstant la 
ddfense," " excepte le dimanche,” tnalgre la pluie," " sauf 
erreur,” " pletn la rue " Analogous facts are to be found in a 
great many other languages Thus, in certam of the modem 
languages of India (m Singalese, for example) the genitive 
IS formed by means of the element ge which is the old Sanskrit 
locative grhe (in the house) as though one were to say m French 
le Itvre chez Pterre instead of le hvre de Pierre The Hungarian 
formative -vie-, signifying the mstmmental, which may be 
translated by with ", is derived from the ablative of an old 
independent word vayl- or vdyd " by force of, by means of " 
In Enghsh, words like concerning, past {half past two), and 
simdarly the German Irotz (despite), hetreffend (with respect to), 
or the Danish undtagen (except), etc . are genume prepiositions 

All these words have become " empty words " in the Chinese 
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grammatical sense (see p 83) Over and above the analogical 
process it is really by the transformation of full words mto 
empty words that morphology repairs its losses The gram- 
mabcal mstruments which language employs are the debns 
of old autonomous words emptied of the meaning proper to 
them and used, like symbols, as simple exponents 

In many languages we can foUow the evolution of numerous 
elements such as prepositions, conjunctions, or articles , it 
conforms to this general type In Greek /itra (with), 

(up to), are etymologically connected with a word 
sigmfymg " miheu ” as tteSJ (after) is connected with 
the word for foot (cf the preposition yet [after] in 
Armcman) Conjunctions of the tyjie lorsque (at the 
moment that), du moment que, are found in several languages 
The Latin magis (more) has become the adversative con- 
junction mats m French, much hke the late Greek fj,dx\av 
from the idea " not this, rather that we pass to " not this, 
but that” The definite articles in all languages are old 
demonstratives , and in Germanic, Celtic, modem Greek, and 
the Romance tongues, an indefinite article has been derived 
from a numerical noun signifying " oneness ” The word for 
man m French, Germanic, Celtic, and Armenian has become a 
grammatical instrument serving to express the indefinite 
(Fr on Ger wan sag/, Bret neuz ketden — ” there 15 no one," 
Arm marth egav " has someone come ^ ”) , and sometimes the 
determinative (Welsh y gwr " he who ”, ” which one ”1 

The auxiliary verbs are also empty words The English 
to do IS used as a grammatical instrument in phrases hke, do 
you see I don’t see German uses the same verb tun similarly, 
at least in dialect er tat schiessen (he did shoot, he shot), er tut 
stch wenden (he does turn, he turns [himself] round) The 
same verbs are generally used as auxiliaries m all languages 
Thus, the idea of "will” or " devoir” is one that simply expresses 
eventuality, the future (seep 151) The idea of " to hold”, 
" occuper ”, serves to indicate the perfect, or accomplished 
action Hence, I wtll go, I shall find, btdi anem (I will do) in 
modem Armenian, j’ai conquts in French , ic/i habe gedacht (I 
have thought) in German , 0a (I shall lose), i-yia ^ay-ivo 

(I have lost) m modem Greek, etc In writing, we separate the 
empty word from the accompanying full word , but this is 
only an orthographic custom 

There are also cases in modem French where, after the 
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welding of the two elements, the empty word has become a 
suffix , for example, m the futures and conditional j'atmerax 
je hrai, which have come from the Low Latm amare habeo, Ugere 
habebam The French adverbs of manner are formed by 
suffixing -tneni to the adjective , this suffix is merely the old 
Latin ablative niente from the word mens " mind ” In the 
first century B c we already find, m Latin, uses of the word 
mente which foreshadow this adverbial function consianti 
menle, obstinata mente, liqutda mente (Catullus, 64, 210, and 239 , 
8, II, 63, 46) , sagact menle (Lucretius, i, 1022) There is 
nothing surpnsmg in this Greek ' possessed expressions like 
<f>pfvl (Aeschylus, Choeph , v 3^3) yjiOovatj (f>pevl 
(ibid , V 772) which can be translated exactly mto Latin as 
gloriosa mente (French gloneusement) or lata mente (Itahan 
lietamente) These locutions were built on a current model 
In Latin, as in Greek, it often hapjiens that words with varied 
meanings, when taken in a general sense, may be construed 
with adjectives in a quasi adverbial character (ile<o»'Ti v6q>, 
vr)\el ffup,>p, Kaicfi xapSia, T\r]p,ovi '<jrux^ etc , studlOSO animo, 
tuTpt corde, ardenti pectore, mtris modts, certa lege, etc ) From 
among all these Latm locutions, in which the substantive 
preserves its value, only slightly attentuated, the Romance 
languages have adopted the one containing the word mente, 
and turned it into an empty word Other languages use other 
words Thus, German takes readily to the word Wexse (fashion), 
using it as a sort of adverbial suffix gluckhcherweise (happily) 
The Scandinavian languages use the word vis (fashion) in the 
same way Oanish heldigvis (happily) from heldig , Swedish 
lyckligvii (ditto) from lyckhg Armenian, again, has created 
adverbs of manner by means of words hke bar (fashion) and 
pcs (form, aspect) , for example, brnahar (powerfully) from 
burn (power), darnapes (bitterly) from darn (bitter) Having 
adopted one of these equivalents from the many at its disposal 
the mind dismisses the others 

The same thing has hapjicned in French with the negative 
adverb We know how contagious negation generally is, and 
how it extends to the words with which it comes into contact 
aucun, personne, du tout are good French examples, like nada 
(from rem natam) in Spanish First of all, the French said je 
ne vots point, je ne mange mie, je ne marche pas, ]e ne bots goutte, 

* Paul Shorey, XX, \d1 v (1910), fi 
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etc , all sentences m which the negation was expressed by the 
adverb ne, the words governed by the verb being justified by 
the meaning je ne vots pas un point, je ne mange pas une mie, 
etc But the negative value communicated itself to the 
governed word so thoroughly that its real value was destroyed, 
and the word became a negative which can now be used with any 
verb to negative any fact The words pas and point have 
remamed negative adverbs Nevertheless, they are not used 
mdiflerently by the same person gouUe is retained only in 
certam locutions {je n'entends goutte, je ne vois goutte), and mie 
has completely disappeared from the spoken tongue, but, for a 
longtime, jenedorsmie,jene souffletnie,je n'&oute mie, have been 
admissible , this could not possibly have occurred if the smallest 
consaousness of the value of the word had been preserved 
Before becommg a simple suffix, the full word gradually 
and imperceptibly loses its own meaning In languages that 
form a practice of makmg compound words it is easy to see 
how this comes about With the word Mann as a second term 
German has formed a fairly large number of compound words 
Bergmann (mmer), Dienstmann (man-of-all-work) , Fuhrmann 
(earner), Kaufmann (merchant) similarly, with the word 
Frau Hausfrau (housewife), Waschfrau (washerwoman) 
These words are true compiounds and are understood as such 
The separate existence of Mann and Frau keep the comjiound 
construction ahve, and the fact that the plurals Dienstleute 
Kaujteuie are m current use, remforces this sense of compound 
word-building And yet it is certain that the two elements 
which form the compound do not impress themselves on the 
mmd with equal importance The stress put upon the first 
word throws the second mto a subsidiary position, and here the 
stress accords with the meanmg It is the first element which 
IS the sigmficant part of the word , the second has primarily 
a morphological value Bergmann, Fuhrmann, Kaufmann, are 
respectively translated into French as mtneur, voiturier, 
nigociant, the second term of the German compound being 
replaced by a simple suffix, which is also quite expressive 
Doubtless, one cannot say that the element -mann 15 a sufiix m 
German, but it is certainly on the road to becommg one, and 
perhajis with bme it will actually so become The first element 
absorbs the mmd’s attention completely, the second is reduced 
to the r 5 le of a quasi suffix ^ 

1 Ganzmum, CLXIV, p 26 
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In Germamc there are several suffixes which have been 
formed m this way Old High German had f» scouuos thu heit 
manno {non resptcts personam homtnum, Matthew xxii, 15) , 
then the word hett was used m compiounds man-heit (hum anity ) , 
vsp-heU (femininity, women), and finally, it became one of the 
most generally used of modem suffixes (A/ensc/iA«t< =humanity, 
ScMnheit =beauty, etc ) The creation of the suffixes -Itch 
or -turn can be followed in the same way The first is an old 
substantive signifymg " body, form ”, still preserved to-day m 
Leichnam (corpse) or Leichdorn (com [on the feet]) , it is to be 
found as a compound m gletch with the same meaning as 
semblable or hke, and it has become a suffix m the form -Itch 
in wet bitch (womanly [like a woman]), hebltch (love-ly [hke to be 
loved]), etc The suffix -turn was stiU an independent substan- 
tive in the lunth century, in Otfnd’s poem (m the form duam = 
act or function) , the form rihhtduam (empire), to-day Retchium, 
was used and, by extension, we get Deutschtum, Yankeelum, etc 
The same tendency is to be found in Old English, where wifhad 
corresponds to the vtp-hetl of Old German, cynedbm (to-day, 
kingdom) to Konigtum (royalty), woroldhc (to-day, worldly) to 
weUltch 

In losing the meaning proper to them, the words which had 
become suffixes acquired an abstract value which made them 
suitable vehicles of expression for one or other morphological 
category Some, for example, express quality, others state , 
some characterize active nouns, others agental nouns This 
abstract value does not prevent their bemg coloured too late 
with individual shades of meaning Thus, the suffix -ard, 
which French has taken over from Germanic, where under the 
form hard it was used as the second element in proper com- 
pound names (Bernhard, Eberhard, Richard, etc ), assumed in 
French a pejorative significance, developed by means of analogy 
But analogy did not operate m the case of such words as 
btivard, for example, or foulard, m which the suffix has 
retained its general abstract value without any affective shade, 
proving that the affective shade was added later 

The real characteristic of the empty word is its quality of 
abstractness The more it is established as an empty word the 
more is its abstract value increased, so much so that certain 
morjdiemes end by becommg nothmg more than algebraic 
S}rmbols, untranslatable into another language This is the 
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case with dv m old Greek or with tit in Sanskrit (see p 75) 
There is no doubt that these morphemes were derived originally 
from full words which had a concrete significance in the 
language, exactly hke the particles ffd and at in modern Greek 
(see p 58). Hence, their evolution as morphemes may be said 
to have occurred during the passage from the concrete to the 
abstract, as much as from the particular to the general 

A good example, which sums up all the processes involved m 
the formation of morphemes, is furnished by the French 
mterrogative particle -it 

Gaston Pans was the first to point out the particular interest 
attaching to this particle, so common m contemporary speech *• 
Used as an interrogative, a form such as tl atme in the third 
person smgular, becomes, in mediEeval French, aime-il, still in 
current use at the beginning of the seventeenth century Under 
the influence of the third person plural, which ended in a / 
(tls aiment, atmerU-ils '’), a i was mtroduced into the singular 
to reinforce the interrogative form, which otherwise ran the 
risk of disappearing for lack of definite expression Thus, we 
have atme-i-tl, which results from an initial analogical extension 
In the expression of the interrogative, however, the third 
persons henceforth held a privileged position as compared with 
the others The t which, in fact, did not exist in the non- 
interrogative form, since in the two cases (il aime, ils atmeni) 
it is pronounced em, was really a sign of interrogation, which the 
other persons [atme-je, aimes-tu, aimons-nous , aimez-votis) did 
not possess Among these one form, aime-je, fell into a 
position of inferiority, in consequence of phonetic conditions, 
and in certain cases was even definitely excluded (cours-je, 
lis-je, pars-]e, sers-je, etc ) . two others, aimons-nous and 
aimez-vous, lent themselves to confusion with the reflexive and, 
accordingly, lost a good deal of their expressive value This 
was an added gain for the mterrogative third person, which 
was short and clear, and which, besides, was also used when the 
subject was a noun Pierre aime-l-il ^ Moreover, in this 
mterrogative form, by a normal phonetic process, the ending 
tl became t (cf coutil, nomhril, persil) breaking the bond which 
umted it with the pronoun [il aime, aime-ti >) at least in the 
verbs begmiung with a vowel It thus gradually assumed the 
value of an mdependent element specialized in an interrogative 
* XVIII. voL VI, p 438 , cf vol vii, p 599 
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sense The final extension of the inteirogative h was favoured 
and its success finally assured by the natural tendency of French 
to attach the pronominal subject to the verb by a very close 
bond Cases in which the two could be disunited became more 
and more rare je le dts, lu le sats are replaced m the spoken 
tongue by^e dis qa, tusats fa, and one can foresee the day when 
the pronouns je, tu, \l, nous, its will no longer be separated from 
the verb Thenceforward the inversion which marked the 
interrogative became less and less significant The element h 
in Pierre aime-ti was the simplest and most practical expression 
of the interrogative , it was extended to il atme-li, then to 
j'aime-ii. It aimes-tu, nous attnons-H, [ces enfanls] s'avmeront-ti, 
with no change in the subject-verb order to which the language 
particularly clings 

The interrogative particle tt thus owes its extensive use to 
a series of analogical extensions, favoured in each case by special 
circumstances To-day it is an abstract symbol of general 
bearmg, smce it is apphed indifferently to all types of mterro- 
gative sentence It is the specific interrogative symbol which 
the French language needed 

We can see wi th what flexible and piersistent mgenuity it was 
evolved 

If there were no orthographic tradition in French, and if the 
language had to be collected and compiled to-day like a 
pnmitive tongue, the particle ti would not be separated from 
the verb preceding it ^emli, ^emlipa [=]’ aime-ti, j'ainte-ti 
pas) would be written as single words, and the interrogative 
particle, like the negative, would pass for a formative element — 
for an affix on the same grounds as a Greek or Latin suffix or 
word-ending The origin of -It or pa could in no way have been 
divined , they would be considered as grammatical devices 
lacking any meaning of their own 

It is probable that the Indo-European or Semitic inflection 
is the result of the agglutination to the stem of elements 
originally independent, which floated at first in its vicinity, 
and m time became one with it We are ignorant of the 
points of departure We would be vain to try to find the 
primitive form and significance of the formatives of the first 

‘ See particularly Hirt, XXX, vol xvii, p 36 and fi , H Oertel and E F 
Moms, “An examinatioD of the theories regarding the nature and origin 
of Indo-European inflection ' (XXII, vol xvi, pp 63-122) 
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person plural or of the ablative, of the sufhx of an inchoative 
verb, or of an abstract substantive But we can be sure that 
these inflexional elements are the result of the analogical 
extension of old autonomous words which have been more or less 
deformed and reduced to the role of grammatical devices 
Indeed, there is no other way by which morphology can be 
repaired and renewed. 
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VOCABULARY 




CHAPTER I 


The Nature and Extent of Vocabularies^ 

TE have so far taken no account of the semantic value of 
* words, that is to say, of their meanmgs mdependent of 
the part they play in the sentence Although morphemes are 
often part and parcel of a smgle whole_ with semantemes 
to such an extent that word analysis becomes impossible 
(see p 87), morphology is ]ust as mdependent of the semantic 
value as of the phonetic value of words Vocahulary is the 
term used to indicate all the words belonging to a language 
considered from the pomt of view of their semantic value The 
three systems, pronunciation, grammatical forms and vocabu- 
lary, may evolve separately and under the mfluence of different 
causes Certain languages renew their vocabulary without 
modifying their phonetics or morphology In hterary Urdu 
(a branch of Hmdustani) there are entire sentences whose 
grammar alone is Indian but whose vocabulary, from begmnmg 
to end, IS Persian The Armeman gipsies use a spieech whose 
pronunciation and grammar are Armenian, but whose vocabu- 
lary IS foreign to Armenian * Different vocabularies can be 
cast m the same grammatical mould 

The science dealing with the study of vocabulary is called 
etymology ^ It consists in examining all the words in the 
dictionary one by one, and making some attempt to give them 
their proper status, by indicating whence they came, when and 
how they were formed, and through what vicissitudes they have 
passed It is therefore an historical science It determines 
the oldest form of each word as far back as historical data 
extend, and studies the manner in which it has been trans- 
mitted, and what modifications in meaning and use it has 
undergone To seek to demonstrate the importance of this 
science would be idle It is thanks to etymological data that 

^ K O Erdmann, CLVIl . Rozwadowski, CXCllI 

* Fmck, “Die Sprache der armenischen Zigeuner,*’ in the MhnotyBs de 
1‘ A ca d dm te de Si Peiershttrg, vt)l viii, No 5 (1907) 

“ For etymoloey, flee the works of M A Thomas Refer also to Thumeysen^ 

CCXIV. 
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comparative phonetics and morphology can now be established 
on a firm footmg Etymology, phonetics, and morphology 
lend each other mutual support Once m possession of the 
rules governing the connexion between sounds and grammatical 
forms the etymologist who applies these rules correctly can 
make a most useful contribution to the study of language 
Etymology, however, gives a false idea of the nature of a 
vocabulary, for it is concerned only in showmg how a vocabu- 
lary has been formed Words are not used according to their 
historical value The mind forgets — assummg that it ever 
knew — the semantic evolutions through which the words have 
passed Words always have a current value, that is to say, 
limited to the moment when they are employed, and a. particular 
value relative to ihe momentary use made of them * 

In turning over the leaves of an etymological dictionary the 
fact which appeals to us most forcibly, after the large number 
of words without any plausible etymology, is the unexpected 
variety of changes which the meanings have undergone The 
terminology used in our mditary grades, from corporal to 
general, including sergeant, the French rank of adjudant, lieutenant, 
captain, the French rank of commandant, represents a very 
heteroclitical collection It is the same with all nomenclatures 
whose terms we should never be able to interpret in the light 
of etymological data alone Use lends to each of these words a 
precise value irrespective of any meaning they may have had 
in the past The term mardchal, the highest French military 
dignity, IS derived from the Old High German marah-scalc 
(stable-boy), from which was formed the medixval Latm 
martsralcus, so that to the et3mologist the marichal de France 
and the marichal /errant bear the same name 

It is entirely due to chance if the same group of sounds, m 
the same language — French, for instance — serves to denote 
calcul mental and a calcul rinal It so happens that the word is 
etymologically the same On the other hand, the et5rmologist 
distmguishes two different words in the sentence tl loue une 
matson and il loue la vertu, or il pratique le vol a la tire and le vol 
plani There is as great an element of chance m the association 
of the meaning of the Latin words locare and laudare m the 
same group of sounds, and m the ideas of committmg theft 
and of mechanical levitation, or of arithmetical reasoning and 
I BaUy, XLV.pp 21 and 47 
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stone in the ladney To the speaker the three cases are all 
alike The homonym exists mdependently of the historical 
connexions of the words 

This is not all , when we say that one word may mean 
several thmgs, we are, m a sense, the dupes of an illusion 
Among' the divers meanmgs a word possesses, the only one 
that will emerge mto consciousness is the one determined 
by the context ^ All the others are abohshed, extmguished, 
non-existent This is true even of words whose significance 
appears to be firmly established When, for mstance, I say 
“ ce terrain rapporte" (bnngs m money). " ce chien rapporie " 
(retneves). or " cette enfant rapporte ” (tells tales), I am 
concerned simply with three different verbs Likewise, 
when I say '' Ne frdquentez pas Mile X c’est une jUle” 
or " Mme X a eu un bdb 4 , c’est une fiUe”, or " Je vous 
prdsente ma fiUe I am really emplo3nng three different words, 

between which neither I nor the listener estabhshes any 
connexion at the moment when I am speakmg 

To admit that these words may have a fundamental meaning 
and secondary meanings denved from this, is to state the 
problem from the historical point of view, which is not our 
concern here Doubtless, to the person who, at a single glance, 
can visualize the whole development of the language, the steel 
plume IS the outcome of the goose plume Here the same word 
in the course of time has taken on two different acceptations . 
and, therefore, in a dictionary which prides itself upon indi- 
cating the entire range of meanings which one word may possess, 
it IS well, in givmg the meaning of pen in French, to place the 
meanmg of the steel pen or plume after the meamng of goose- 
qmll But the Frenchman of to-day really recognizes two 
different words in these two different uses No one endures 
the shghtest perplexity or doubt upon hearing two sentences 
like " il vit de sa plume " and " il s’est arrachd une plume " 
Everyone understands immediately that, in the first case, 

" il ■' refers to a writer, and in the second to a bird The two 
words are as different as any homonyms can well be The 
language really contains two words " plume ” correspionding 
to the two precedmg meanings, just as it contains four words 
pronounced " so " (which are, however, distmguished m 
wntmg) m such sentences as " ils ont deposd leurs seaux " 

1 Cf PaolhaD, cited by B Leroy, LZXZVIl, p. 97 
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(buckets), " ils ont a.ppos^ leurs sceaux " (seals), “ la nature 
ne fait pas de sauls " (leaps), '' ces enfants sent des sots " 

It may be objected, however, that there was a tune when 
the word plume was used metaphorically But this use was 
transient In current usage, a word has only one meamng at 
a time Although he knows that a plume (goose-quill) was once 
used for wntmg, the person who says " Je prends ma plume pour 
ecrire un mot " uses the word plume in the sense of an mstru- 
ment, and has no idea of using a metaphor , his reader under- 
stands It in exactly the same way. The metaphor is an abridged 
comparison and to appreciate it reqmres an effort which we are 
willing to make when reading a book at leisure, but for which 
there is no time in conversation Language demands precision 
and clarity , in conversation our chief care is to avoid ambiguity. 
By definition, the pun is not a normal figure of sjieech but a 
form of art, and it calls for special attention like every artistic 
production Those who are addicted to this practice are well 
aware of the necessity for preparing the ground beforehand, of 
gaming the attention of the listener who, once forewarned, is 
on the look out for this witticism If it were true that a word 
always displays all meanmgs at oflce, we should be perpetually 
afflicted, in the course of conversation, with the imtatmg 
impression produced by a senes of plays upon words 

This conclusion will doubtless shock the punsts who attach 
supreme importance to the choice of metaphors and who bamsh 
all those not exactly adapted to the context They might 
object that the art of style is not vanity To condemn those 
incoherent metaphors which too often encumber officialspeeches 
or articles m the popular press, is not necessarily to set an 
exaggerated store on form To say " to navigate the car of 
State over a volcano ”, or to desenbe a debutante as a " buddmg 
star who already sings with a master hand " is assuredly not 
polished style In all languages there are similar cacologies 
which are often quoted jestingly The German sentence 
der Zahn der Zeit, der schon so manche Tr&ne getrocknet hat, 
isiird auch aber diese Wunde Gras wachsen Zarsen means, hterally, 
” the tooth of time, which has already dried so many tears, 
will also allow the grass to grow over this wound " Sentences 
of this kind are certainly ridiculous , but they are only so 
upon reflexion , and m the heat of improvisation the ndiculous 
is not always apparent Their error lies m the assoaation of 
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words which, considered metaphorically, have no connexion 
But the person who allows them to shp mto his conversabon 
may allege in his defence that he had not intended them for 
metaphors He wished merely to employ conventional ex- 
pressions and took them just as he found them, consecrated 
by use , m fact, each expression taken by itself suited the 
object he had m view It is piling up one upon the other of 
such metaphors that provokes laughter ^ 

Everyone is hable to make similar mistakes if he is not careful 
This is frequently the case with orators who improvise Even 
talented writers commit such offences German scholars have 
discovered not a few in Schiller’s prose They are really 
objectionable only when there are too many of them, or when 
the images they evoke are especially ridiculous, as in the pre- 
cedmg examples Still, the punsts condemn all expressions 
which contain mixed metaphors which are really incorrect 
combinations of words When we hear them on the lips of the 
common people we do not immediately condemn them for an 
offence against reason A large number of current expressions, 
admitted into dictionaries, and employed by the best writers, 
result from catachreses that are sometimes monstrous It is 
absurd to say on remplit un but, on ahlme sa robe, on 
embrasse une carrt^e, or on jouit d'une mauvaise sanU , 
these idioms are rightly disapproved by purists It is 
equally absurd, however, to speak of un dibarcadire de 
chemin de fer, where one certainly does not get into a 
barque, to say on arrive d Clermont-Ferrand (for there 
IS no rive there, because there is no river) , on s'abonne d 
un periodique (which cannot be compared to a borne), on avale 
un verre d’eau (which does not avaler or descend a valley) 
These idioms, nevertheless, belong to the best language They 
are no longer felt to be lUogical, and it is difficult to realize 
that m the seventeenth century certain purists of the Academy 
condemned the expression fermer la porte, claiming that one 
must say pousser la porte and fermer la chambre “ 

We no longer perceive, except upon reflexion, what linguistic 
outrages are concealed m such expressions as cul-de-sac, pet-de- 
nonne, or vesse-de-loup , the metaphor has disappeared in the 
use now made of the words, which have become nouns, like any 

1 Erdmoim, CL VII, p 172 

' Saint-Evranond, Comidu des Acadiminens, art in, scene 3 
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othm, signifying a certain kind of street, pastry, or fungus. 
We do not hesitate, moreover, to use the expression " on est 
accuU aux pires extr^nut^ " (from L cuius), for the etymo- 
logical force of the word has disappeared 

In all the cases we have ]ust exammed it is the context 
which determmes the value of the word , the atmosphere 
with which the word is surrounded fixes its value instantly 
and in each case It is the context which, despite 
the variety of meanmgs the word possesses, imposes upon it 
a " particular " value , and it is the context again which frees 
the word from all former images accumulated m connexion 
with it in the memory, and which gives it a " present " value 
But independently of the use made of it the word, with all its 
latent and real meanmgs, still lurks in the mind ready to nse up 
and adapt itself to any circumstances which may call it forth 

The variety of uses to which a word may be put does not 
necessarily confer a general value upon it Between the 
different special values which the word may possess, no mean 
can be formed , each is there, m its entirety, awaiting only 
a sign to assert itself If there is indecision, it is not as to its 
meamng itself, but as to the circumstances under which it is 
to be introduced Thus, for instance, I have in mind the word 
fiUe , the different acceptations previously mdicated are not 
confused in my mind They remain each at my disposal until 
such time as 1 have need of them Yet I can thmk only of the 
one word, filU 

The word itself is not isolated It is graven on my mind 
with every context in which I have previously introduced it. 
and with all the combinations into which it has entered 
JilUs et garcons, une bonne fille, une fiUe-mire, les filles du Satnt- 
Nom de Jisus, etc I attach it to several famihes of words at 
once According to my imaginative faculty it evokes a varying 
number of images which emanate from it in every direction 

No word IS isolated in the mmd On the contrary the mmd 
always tends to group words and to discover new bonds 
between them They are always connected with a certain 
Imguistic family by the semanteme or morphemes character- 
istic of them, or even simply by the phonemes of which they 
are composed We feel that the words donner, don, doTuUion, 
donaUur, donataxre, etc , form a smgle family defined by a 
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single common element, the root don, whatever may be the 
different meanmg of its derivatives In the same way, mde- 
pendently of the particular meamng attached to each of the 
words, honasse,blondasse,mollasse, cocasse, jaunasse, digueidasse 
(the last IS a special slang form), we may establish a bond 
between them by reason of their common possession of the 
suffix -asse, clearly pejorative However, donation, donateur, 
donaiaire, are grouped respectively with words hke adoration, 
armaleur, destinataire Hence, we see that there are groups 
which mtersect one another 

The groupmg of words, accordmg to their phonemes, is of 
great importance m what is known as popular etymology (see 
p 49) The mmd tends to estabhsh relations between the 
external forms of words which are sometimes inversions as 
regards their meaning and contrary to common sense A vague 
resemblance to some word more frequently used or better known 
sometimes brings about an assimilation from which strange 
deformations anse The Latm culcita puncta (hteraUy, punc- 
tured or stitched coverlet) has m French become cowle-potnte 
(and m Enghsh, counterpane) instead of coulte-pointe, 
although the meanmg of the French word court has no relation 
whatever to the object defined The English country-dance, 
itself borrowed from the French, has jiassed back into that 
tongue under the form contredanse, which does not make sense 
We know the droll forms that technical names of illnesses or 
remedies often assume in the mouths of the common people , 
they form an inexhaustible mine of jokes for makers of almanacs 
If the liqueur d pioneer (for liqueur opxacie) is a savoury expres- 
sion {pioneer, to snooze) and full of meaning, no reason, on the 
other hand, justifies lait d'dnon (for laudanum) 

Attention has been called to the case of chantepleure , a kind 
of funnel having no more to do with song (chant) tlian with 
tears, but whose name, m its successive transformations, is an 
excellent example of popular etymology into which meanmg 
apparently does not enter Proper nouns (using this word in 
its broadest sense, see p 189) are of course the most fertile 
soil for distortions of this kmd Amusing examples are the 
transformation of pipe de Kummer (Rummer being the manu- 
facturer) into pipe d'icume de mer (whence Meeiscliaum in 
German) , the Italian pomi dei Mon (mala Mthiopica — 
apples of the Moors) mto pommes d' amour (whence love- 
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apples, and the German Liebesapfel) , the English game 
Aunt Sally into the French I’ane soli , or the Italian 
gtrasole (tumsol or HeUanthus tuberosus) into the English 
Jerusalem artichoke, or, lastly, of the name Hymettus 
('T/i’jTTor) into II Motto (" the Madman," in the Venetian 
dialect of the Middle Ages), whence the modem Trello- 
Vouno (the Mountain of the Madman) m Romaic 1 These 
are but some of the more strikmg examples of the way m 
which the mind groups words together The fact that this 
process of association goes on unconsciously does not make it 
of less effect 

If we were to follow the results of such word transformations, 
we should get beyond Imguistics and find ourselves m the 
domain of folk-lore Many a legend has been bom of such 
accidents of language as those mentioned above ^ In the neigh- 
bourhood of Grenoble the lour Saitd-Vrain, which has become 
the tour Sans-Vemn, has developed a legend for which popular 
etymology alone is responsible The name, servmg as the 
vehicle of thought, sets up the interplay of consonance and 
assimilation and approximations that are beyond all reason 
Sane judgment condemns them, but they are taken to be the 
product of infantde imagination, which at once lends them an 
air of reality It has been contended and proved up to a pomt 
that mythology is nothing but an ailment of language “ 
Hagiography likewise a fair number of the healmg saints of 
the country-side owe their virtue to the puns to which their 
names lend themselves Popular medicine abounds m recipes 
founded upon mere word-play Association of ideas creates 
homeopathic remedies because words always possess a certain 
symbolic value ’ 

We have already shown the relation between affective and 
logical language The two thmgs merge in the use that is made 
of speech, but it is in the matter of vocabulary that the 
blending is most constant. A word is not solely defined by the 
abstract defimtion to be found in the dictionary Around the 
logical meaning of each word there floats an emotional atmos- 
phere which envelops and penetrates it, and gives it some 
transient colourmg for each of its various uses Even for the 
least imaginative and impressionable of men, the abstract 

• Max MQUer, CIV, vol u. pp 91-2, and p 317, Nyrop, CLXXXVI, 

p 222 

• Brtal, HV. 

■ See Meyer, on the value of symbobc words, XXX, vol xii, p 256 
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and general idea, a word expresses is coloured with certain 
finer shades which constitute its expressive significance 

If we try to analyse it, we discover that this significance 
has vaned charactenstics and multiple origins It is primarily 
the result of the accord established between the meaning of the 
word and the sounds which embody it Doubtless, no one 
nowadays believes vnth President de Brosses or Court de 
Gebehn, that words were originally formed of sounds which 
echoed the ideas they expressed , that the word fleuve for 
example, owes its name to the fact that the group fl, which 
contains a " hqmd ", awakens the sensation of something 
" flowmg " There is no pre-established harmony between 
sound and sense. Vocabulary does not anse out of a series of 
onomatopcEic stems No philologist would care to subscribe 
to the formula of the Church Father, St Thomas Aqumas, 
accordmg to which the names must be m accordance with the 
nature of things (nomtna debent naturts rerum congruere) 
But if the hypothesis of such a harmony proves powerless 
to explain the formation of vocabulanes, it is of value in 
so far as it states a certain condition of our minds ^ It is 
absurd to insist that the groups? and the idea of flowmg should 
necessarily be connected, smce the words rmsseau, rrvtere, 
torrent, which express the idea of flowmg quite as fully as the 
word fleuve, do not contain the sounds m question , and the 
word fleur, which has practically the same sounds, m no way 
suggests the idea of flowmg It is true, however, that the word 
fleuve is expressive, because the sounds of which it is composed 
lend themselves easdy to the evocation of the image they 
represent 

In fact, there are differences in the capacity for expression 
among sounds or sound-combinations, and therein lies the 
secret of onomatopceia The German word Kladderadatsch is 
very suggestive of a pile of dishes fallmg in pieces, and the 
French patapouf of a bag of Imen bouncmg on the steps of 
a staircase , the French pan suggests the sharp crack of a 
revolver, and boom (French bourn) the prolonged echo of a 
big gtin Every musician knows that different tonalities lend 
themselves more or less to the expression of different senti- 
ments , one key is adapted to rural simplicity, another to 
caressing and voluptuous sweetness, another to rude mascuhne 

1 Grammont, Onornatopits ei mois expressifs, dam XVII, vol xliv, p 97. 
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ener^ The composer's mstinct makes him choose the tone 
which 15 most suitable m each case, and it is true that trans- 
position often alters the character of a piece of music But it 
would be unreasonable to contend that a composer of gemus 
could not express the sentiment he felt m any key whatever. 
It IS similarly part of the pioet’s art to give to the sounds of 
words all the expressive content he desires " The word, the 
father of the thought, through its phomc elements produces 
the sonorousness of verse, and subdues the accompanymg 
secondary words to a s^ate of tonic vassalage " (Becq de 
Fouquieres) By cleverly arranged sequences and contrasts 
the poet can produce unexpected effects with words which the 
uninitiated would never suspect could be put to such uses 
No matter what word we take, it conjures up some special 
image in our minds — gay or sad, pleasant or temfymg, great 
or small, admirable or ridiculous — and this independently of its 
sense and often before we ever know its meamng Name 
someone that the hearer has never seen , he immediately 
forms a certain idea of the person named — generally a false 
one " Well,” he will say afterwards, when he has been 
introduced to the unknown person," I did not picture him like 
that at all ” The same thmg happens with words Our 
conception of thmgs is dominated by spontaneous impressions 
arising from the names they bear 

In establishing a harmony between a thmg and its name 
we conform to a psychic habit as old as humanity For 
a very long time names were regarded not only as con- 
ventional signs, but as integral parts of thmgs, which partici- 
pated m all their properties The sign was not distmgmshed 
from the object The formula nonten omen recalls this old 
conception , a trace of it is to be found in the hsts of tabooed 
words (see p 220) and m the distortions which result from these 
interdictions The name was of very great importance m those 
early days In Genesis we see what meaning was attached to 
the names of Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac In Greece, the 
unfortunate Ajax carried within his name the symbol of his 
destiny (Sophocles, Ajax, v 430) 

The name of Ulysses was reminiscent of certam character- 
istics possessed by his grandfather (see Odyssey, Book xix, 
V 406) Words were not haphazard and indifferent signs , 
they possessed a magical value which accounts for the power of 
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mcantationa and curses The written word was naturally 
even more efficacious than the spoken We shall allude again 
to the magical power of words m the chapter on writmg But 
the mere word sufficed to produce powerful effects, especially 
when it was enshrmed m a verse, where the words were fixed 
and governed by rhythm. Virgil says that a formula in rhyme 
will make the moon come down out of heaven 

Carmtna uel calo possunt deducere lunam 

(Eel vm, V 6g ) 

The early poets were invested with a redoubtable power, 
summed up m the word “ satire " This word evokes m our 
civdized mmds nothing more than a hterary exercise, some- 
what anbquated and m any case moffensive But there was 
a tune when the satirist was also a magician, when satues 
were veritable incantations, fatal to those at whom they 
were aimed We know what result was produced by the satires 
of Archilochus By the violence of his iambics this rejected 
lover succeeded m reduemg to despair and suiade the father of 
the girl he loved, and, more cruel still, the young girl herself 
The story has been handed down to us in the form of a legend, 
flattering on the whole to the talent of Archilochus, if not 
to his character In reahty, however, it should not be inter- 
preted as a legend, but taken literally Archilochus did 
actually condemn Lycambes and Neobule to death by launching 
against them a magical incantation from whose power they 
could not escape It was later that, thanks to the progress of 
civihzation, the functions of satiric poet and malignant sorcerer 
were differentiated Originally they were one and the same, and 
for a long tune continued so to be in many lands In Gaelic 
" lot ’■ or " destiny ” is stdl rendered ortha, borrowed a very 
long time ago from the Latin orationem , and of a sorceress 
It is said tha faced aice (she has a word), by way of indicating 
her power ' 

To know the names of things, m fact, is to hold them in 
one’s power , the knowledge of words is therefore a mark of 
power "O Fever," said the witch-doctors of the Atharva- 
Veda in their conjurations, '* thou shalt not escape me , I 
know thy name i " The command to a disease to come out 

^ G Henderson, Survivals ifi behef among ike Glasgow (1911), pp Up 

18, and 291 
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of the patient is even more peremptory To know the name of 
the evil IS half the cure. Let us not smile at these primitive 
behefs They are still in force to-day. smce we beheve in 
the importance of the diagnosis when it is expressed m words. 

" I suffer a great deal with my head, doctor — ^it is cephalalgia." 

" My digestion is bad — it is dyspepsia " This Mohferesque 
dialogue is repeated every day m all consultmg rooms One 
might say that the technical term has a precision lacking m the 
current term, that it designates a group of definite symptoms 
and that cephalalgia, forexample.is not headache, nor dyspepsia 
indigestion But, in actual fact, the doctor is content to sub- 
sbtute a mystenous for a usual and commonplace word that 
all his patients understand , they expenence relief directly 
they learn that the speciahst knows by name the occult evd 
that causes their sufferings 

Analogical relations that intersect all about a word, currents 
set up between sounds, ideas and things — these are the results 
of the action of the mmd upon vocabulary When a word 
emerges into our consciousness, therefore, it is not isolated 
Even when it presents itself under one aspiect alone, the others 
remaining in the background, it brings none the less in its tram 
a whole crowd of notions and feelings attached to it by subtle 
links which are always ready to come to the surface The 
words stored up m our mmds participate in all our intellectual 
and emotional bfe 

It may be interesting, furthermore, to know something of 
the extent of a vocabulary^ 

Certain philologists have faced this problem and have 
tned to solve it in figures Max Muller, for example, claimed, 
on the testimony of a village clergyman, that the vocabulary 
of an illiterate English countryman did not exceed 300 words 
To which others have opposed the vocabulary, for example, 
of Shakespeare, which included 15,000 words according to 
some, or, accordmg to others, as many as 24,000 Milton used 
about 7 ,000 to 8 , 000 words There are about g ,000 m the Homeric 
poems, 5,642 in the Old Testament, and 4,800 in the New 

These figures, however, do not prove much First of all 
literary works should be put out of court No doubt it iS 
possible to establish in round numbers how many words are 

^ See Ma,x MOller, Clllj p 287 and B 
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used in the Ihad and Odyssey, or the plays of Shakespeare 
or Racine But any claims to estabhsh in this way the vocabu- 
lary of Homer, Shakespeare, or Racine is puerile There are 
polished writers who dehberately himt their vocabularies, and 
it would therefore be just as incorrect to judge of the richness 
of our language by the tragedies of Racine, as to calculate 
the population of France by its people of quality alone 
Generally, however, a writer’s language is artificially augmented 
by a large number of words that he picks up by chance or 
delves from books — when, mdeed, he does not mvent them 
Are we to count as part of Victor Hugo’s vocabulary the 
famous Jirtmadelh, which is a mere joke, and many other 
proper nouns which, though they may be real, had none the 
less only an accidental and ephemeral existence m the poet's 
brain 5 Settmg aside proper nouns, how many common words 
does a writer take from the dictionary — words to which he 
merely has second-hand recourse I The writer's vocabulary 
must not be confounded with a lexicon of his writings A 
lexicon is always composite , aristocratic words rub shoulders 
with plebeian words, and the technical terms with those in 
common use In every lexicon there are several vocabularies 
intermingled To the writer’s natural vocabulary, which he 
uses in current speech, divers others are added — archaic, 
scientific, dialectic, and vernacular — which ennch his style 
and often constitute its entire worth 

No one knows the extent of his own vocabulary, and there 
IS no way of estimating it It is not enough to take the words 
of a dictionary, one by one, in order to ascertam what ideas they 
awaken, if mdeed they awaken any For that would be to 
place oneself in totally artificial conditions Words are not 
arranged in the mind as in the columns of a book Their 
succession cannot be taken in at a glance and reviewed like 
soldiers Imed up on parade We do not know exactly from what 
depth our intellectual activity draws them, to put them in 
their places in our sentences and slip them, fully eqmpjied, 
into our speech organs The word is never isolated in the mind 
It forms part of a more or less extensive group from which it 
borrows its force But, for the distnbution of the groups there 
are reasons both grammatical and psychofogical, historical 
and social, rendering vain any attempt to estimate vocabulary 
numencally 
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EVen from a grammatical pomt of view, enumeration is 
impossible We have shown how difficult it is to define a word 
and, often, to separate it mto its component parts It is evident 
that m any enumeration of vocabulary the morphemes must 
be set aside. But there are many words which are umply 
morphemes, and morphemes which are shll sometimes words. 
The negation, for example, has more value than a simple suffix 
indicating a class or grammatical use , by treating it as a mor- 
pheme we unduly reduce its value And yet there are many 
languages m which negation is not expressed by an isolated 
and independent word As, for instance, when the Irish domehn 
(I eat) is contrasted with mUntnhn (I do not eat), or the 
Lithuanian fieszii (I carry) with nineszu (1 do not carry), there 
is in both cases only one word to consider, but it is a word which 
embraces a negative morpheme. 

Thanks to the existence of suffix categories the number 
of words is never limited in the grammatical sense In French, 
where the suffix -eur is stdl an active one, promeneur has been 
denved from promener, marcheur from marcher, trotteur from 
trotter It may be that there is no such word as galopeur, but 
what does that matter ? If I have occasion to use it, the 
hearer wiU immediately understand me since the elements 
forming this word are perfectly famdiar to him Even if the 
word IS not to be found in the dictionary, it must be accounted 
as a French word, since it virtually exists in the mmds of all 
Frenchmen There are plenty of words hke this, not actually 
present in my consciousness, as I have never used them and 
possibly never shall, but which, none the less, form part of my 
vocabulary, smce they would come quite naturally mto my 
mind if I had need of them, and because I should understand 
them immediately if they were used in my presence French, 
however, is a less convincmg example than certam other 
languages, hke Lithuanian, where the abstract substantives 
and agenti-v^al nouns are formed at will from verbal themes 
like futures or subjunctives From this point of view — the 
grammatical one — the vocabulary is unlimited. 

Nor is it any the less so from the strictly semantic aspect 
of the use of words We have seen above that a word generally 
has as many meanings as uses But each meanmg is indepen- 
dent of the others, smce the word when actually used by the 
speaker has but one meamng m his mmd It can therefore be 
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maintained that a vocabulary contains as many different words 
as there are uses for each word , and, as the number of uses for 
each word is unhmited — smce use can create a fresh manner 
of employing it every day — ^it has to be conceded that a 
vocabulary can increase ad infinitum so long as the language 
15 a living one The same word would have to be counted 
many tunes over, and it would be impossible to say how many 
times 

From another pomt of view, however, many words ought 
not to figure at all in a vocabulary 

There is a hierarchy of words which makes it possible for a 
verb to be distinguished from an adjective or a subs tan bve, 
and a common from a proper noun (see p 135) Psychologically, 
this hierarchy is justified But it creates perceptible differences 
between words What does a proper noun represent ^ As a 
rule, nothmg How many people, even among the most 
cultivated, have a precise and exact idea of a Pencles or an 
Augustus, a Loms XIV or a Fredenck II ^ We call those 
people scholars who store up in their heads a senes of 
proper nouns which they are capable of reehng off on request, 
to the admiration of ignorant persons and fools But how many 
even of these names awaken any dear ideas in their minds ^ 
More often than not they are so much dead weight with which 
they load their memory We cannot legitimately include m a 
vocabulary what is merely an exercise of memory 

Many of the so-called common nouns are at bottom nothmg 
but proper nouns ^ I know that a starhng, a hnnet, a merhn, 
or a goshawk are birds, because I have happened to meet these 
words in tales of country life, or simply when turning over the 
leaves of a treabse on natural history But I cannot picture 
these birds for myself Their names evoke no precise image in 
my mind They are birds , I can say no more of them This 
IS already sa3ring a good deal There are so many names which 
I should hesitate to place among mammals, reptiles, or fishes, 
vegetables or mmerals , and last of all I come to certain words 
lurkmg m the comers of my memory which I find there by 
chance, and about which I can say absolutdy nothmg except 
perhaps that they are French 

^ Vendiyes, 5ar qnelqne dc I’dtymologie des Donu propres,” 

in Milanges hUiratris piMids paw Ui FacvUd dis lattr^s de Clermont-Ferrand, 
1910, pp 329-37. 
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If we thus pursue our examma.tion of a vocabulary, analysing 
one by one the words it compmses, and picking and choosing 
between them, it would soon appear that the stock earned by 
an educated and cultured man mcludes a considerable number 
of useless words which only cumber his bram But there is an 
imperceptible transition from well-known words which serve 
for everyday use to those which have been introduced into the 
memory accidentally, and are never used at all If a certain 
percentage must be sacrificed m estimating the size of a 
vocabulary, where is the limit to be drawn ? 

Must the extra weight due to a knowledge of foreign tongues 
be taken mto account as well ? A polyglot is a man capable of 
expressing the same idea in several languages An mterpreter 
m a cosmopolitan hotel knows the names of ordinary objects 
in three, four, or five different forms This is an exercise m 
memory which his profession imposes upon him Should we 
say that his vocabulary is three, four, or five times richer than 
that of the waiter who, havmg traffic with but a single chentile, 
knows but a single language ’ It is so, no doubt, if we only 
consider the hard, dry fact that his memory bears the heavier 
burden In reabty, however, it is not a question of a ncher 
vocabulary, but of several different vocabularies supporting, 
and bemg superposed on, each other — usually without 
admixture — the use of which is determmed by circumstance 

There is a vocabulary for the common needs of life which is 
practically everywhere the same so far as the number of words 
it contains goes An ilhterate peasant, it is said, reqmres 
three hundred words as his life-eqmpment Let us admit this 
figure as it stands, although it is certainly too low Neverthe- 
less, a highly educated man of rank uses very few more words 
m everyday speech They are not the same as those used by 
the masses, that is the only difference The man of noble birth 
and breeding, however, may likewise understand the popular 
words, and know how to use them on occasion Hence, he has 
two vocabularies — one for the drawmg-room, and the other 
for the farm ^ If he is a soldier he will also know the language 
of the camp, and if he is interested in a certain science he will 
be uutiated mto a more or less extensive technical vocabulary 

^ A courtier who could speak the vemar:ular would seem to me to have 
almost as much merits as a scholar versed in foreign tongues ” (Duclos, 
Cmstiiratians sur Us mwurs, 5th ed , Pans (1767), p 212) 
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Lastly, we will suppose that he has a practical knowledge oi 
one or more foreign tongues These are so many additional 
vocabularies which he carries m his head They are different 
vocabularies because they result from different needs and serve 
as current com between different sets of people 
When we submit a vocabulary to close exaimnation the 
most startling thing we discover is the extreme complexity of 
the load of words that can be earned in the head There is 
not always a common measure for the different elements of 
which it IS composed, either from the grammatical or the psycho- 
logical point of view , nor, what is even more important, from 
the pomt of view of the use which is made of it. It is this 
complexity which renders vocabulary mteresting We shall 
return to the subject when we come to the study of the forma- 
tion of a language In the meanwhile, it wiU serve to explain 
the transformations to which every vocabulary is subject 



CHAPTER II 

How THE Meaning of Words is Modified ^ 

TN the evolution of language there is a difference between 
phonetics, morphology, and vocabulary 
'The phonetic system becomes stabilized at a very early age, 
and remains unchanged thenceforward Apart from consaous 
variations resultmg from education, when the acquisition of a 
foreign or strange pronunciation is destructive of the one he 
learned from his mother, a man maintams right to the end 
of his life the system of articulation fixed during his childhood 
The morphological system is equally stable Doubtless it takes 
a little longer to establish, but once established it suffers no 
appreciable change i Changes m morphology do not take place 
in the course of a generation, but, like changes in phonetics, 
they occur durmg the transition from one generation to another.! 
The articulatory and grammatical systems are acquired once 
for all, and owe their stability to the fact that they depend on 
the identity of the speaker's mmd 
On the other hand, vocabulary is never fixed because it 
depends upon circumstances 'Each speaker contmues to build 
up his vocabulary from the begiimmg of his hfe to its end, by a 
senes of borrowmgs from his surroundmgs Not only does he 
mcrease his vocabulary but diminishes and transforms itN It 
IS a perpetual gomg and commg of words, some newly amvmg 
and others departmg But the newcomers do not always 
dnve the old ones away , the mind accommodates itself to the 
existence of synonyms and doublets, and generally assigns 
different uses to them Thus, m French, chatre and chaise 
or steur and seigneur have not identical meaiungs Life 
favours transformations m vocabularies, for it multiphes the 
causes which act upon words 1 Social relations, calhngs, and 
different techmcal equipment, all conspire to effect changes 
in vocabulary, bamshmg old words or modifying their meanmg, 

‘ Cf in general BiAal, LV, Nyrop, CV, vol iv, and CLXXXVI; 
Jaherg, XXXVIII, voL xxr, p. MI and H (bibliogiaphy and history of the 
question) Special works E LittiA, Comnunl les malt changeni da stns 
(with a preface and notes by Hichel Br£al), Pans (1888) ; A Heillet, 
“Comment les mots changent de sens '* (II, IS05-6, pp, 1-38), Paul, 
CLXXXVIIL chap iv , Fnason, CXC. t. ii, p. B68 fi. 
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and calling for the creation of new ones i The nund is cease- 
lessly invited to work upon vocabulary In short, there is no 
field m which the causes for the transformation of phenomena 
are more complex, numerous or varied 

When we speak of transformations m vocabulary, we im- 
mediately think of the life of mords and of the little book by 
Arsme Darmesteter which bears this title. La Vie des mots * 
The title, however, is by no means the best part of the book 
The very phrase “ hfe of words ” is equivocal and has lent 
Itself frequently to mterpretations agamst which Darme- 
steter himself would certainly have protested 

A word cannot be considered as a hvmg entity The analogy 
IS only apparent Words are neither bom nor do they die in 
the manner of men In exceptional cases it may happen that 
we are in a position to determme the exact year m which a 
given word, hitherto unknown, came into general use , thus, 
the appiearance of the word chandail ‘ dates from 1B94 , the 
creation of the word pudeur takes us back to the poet Des- 
portes,® and that of the word bienfatsance to the Abbd de 
Saint-Pierre ‘ The word ohsciniU, the creation of the “ prd- 
cieuses " of the early seventeenth century, was a neologism to 
Moline’s contemfjoranes “ 

More recently the word rescapi was introduced into French, 
followmg upon the catastrophe of Coumeres (m 1906) , and the 
word tndistrable, from a certain case of elopement whose 
hero was refused entrance into the Umted States The first 
of these two cases, however, was merely the extension mto 
common French of a word used m the department of the Pas- 
de-Calais, and the second was borrowed from Enghsh These 
two words have certainly been " mtroduced ” into French, but 
under conditions which cannot be compared m any way to 
birth 

French has substituted the word tete for the former chef, 
from Latm caput, and the word jument for the older ive derived 
from equa Let us suppose that by some very dubious chance 

^ LXII, pojstm. 

* L. ClMat, LlXa 4th editioOp p 117 

” Vaugelaa, Remarqws sur la lanp*e francatse. No 527, edition of 1738, 
vol. 111 . p 346 It should be remembered that the word pudeur is used by 
Montaigne vol ii, p 15 , vol ui, p 5) 

* Voltaire, Sepi^tne dtscours sur Ihomme. 

* Critique de FEcole des Femmes, scene 3 
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the word chef were to come back into use in the sense of or 
that the word tve were to replace its more fortunate competitor 
jument Could this be explained as the return to hfe of a 
monbimd word (chef) or the renascence of a dead one (tve) ? 
By no manner of means It would simply be the mtroduction 
of two new words mto the vocabulary. No connexion could 
be estabhshed between the old word tve of the Middle Ages 
and a new word toe, created m oux day by fantasy or to fill some 
requirement 

I Sometimes a word which has gone abroad 'and been lost to 
us may come back hundreds of years after For example, 
flirt and budget are to-day borrowings from the English , but 
we know that they were ongmaUy French words which crossed 
the channel at an early date 1 And yet it would be inaccurate 
to take seriously a metaphor which compares words to traveUers 
passmg and repassing frontiers It is no longer an old French 
word fUuretle that comes back to France, but an English word 
flirt that is introduced into our modem language Nor is it 
the old French word bogele (httle bag) that French people 
have taken back under the form " budget ” , it is a different 
word, a foreign word, signifying somethmg qmte other 

Nevertheless, the science of etymology, which tracks words 
across the centuries, and follows them mto other lands, is 
extremely useful Words, we know, have no mdependent 
existence , they exist only m men’s mmds But the never- 
ceasing activity of the mind is reflected in vocabulary We 
must blame that error which takes the image in the mirror 
for the living person , m actual fact, the image has no hfe 
None the less, the lookmg-glass accurately reflects the gestures 
made m front of it It is legitimate to estimate or mterpret 
the image on the same grounds as the person reflected This 
very simple reasoning will suffice to ]ustify the value of the 
results that are obtainable from etymology 

But there is a condition to be observed — ^namely, that 
etymology shall not consider its task accomphshed when by 
sheer patience it has succeeded in unravellmg the history of 
certam words taken by themselves The etymology of isolated 
words is of no mterest m itself , a particular fact, even if 
saentificaUy estabhshed, is merely child’s play if we cannot 
deduce from it a general principle apffficable to other facts 
Now there are many etymologies which do not admit of general 
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condi^tnis It matters very little, on the whole, that ichalote 
comes from the city of Ascalon, the word hussard from the 
number " twenty " m Hunganan, or that Lyon signifies " the 
city of the god Lugh " These facts may concern the historian 
stud3ang the cultivation of vegetables, military mstitutions, 
or Celtic mythology ; it does not concern the philologist He 
merely uses etymology m order to collect the greatest possible 
number of smular semantic processes and to extract from this 
study certam general laws accordmg to which the meanmgs of 
words evolve 

These laws are not inherent m the words themselves The 
defect of Daimesteter's book is that it mculcates a behef m a 
sort of internal logic which governs the semantic transforma- 
tions of words Apparently its author did not look further than 
the scholastic abstractions of catachresis or metonymy , he did 
not get so far as the concrete reahties which the word repre- 
sents 

Words are not arranged in the mmd as isolated entities The 
tendency of the mmd to group them mvolves vanations such 
as those of popular etymology, which affect the form of the 
word (see p 212) The influence of this grouping bears more 
strongly still on the meaning of words 

The bonds of the semantic family hold each word in its 
traditional sense , or if by some mischance there is a dis- 
placement of meanmg in one of the essential words of the 
family, this member draws the others along with it in the 
direcfaon of the new meaning Thus, the French word habit 
(state, manner of bemg] havmg acquired the special meanmg of 
" clothes the verb habtUer (to put mto condition) has under- 
gone the same speciahzabon , and these words have dragged 
with them their derivatives and compounds habtlleur, habille- 
ment, dishabiUer, etc The words pondre and ponte have both, 
at the same tune, passed from the general idea " to lay ", to 
that of "to lay eggs " with reference to a female bird Lm- 
guistic family feehng has held these words together 

When the bonds become relaxed or broken, there is nothmg 
to prevent the meaning from wandenng The Latm captiuus 
preserved the meamng "captive" throughout the history of the 
Latm language because the verb capio " I take " went along- 
side of it In French, capio did not persist, while the denvative 
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caphuus was retained, but only as i^lsolated word, and, being 
no longer sustained by its theme nor attached to any definite 
morphological type, this denvative underwent rapid changes. 
It became chttif " miserable, weak This displacement of 
meaning, favoured by the dislocation of the group to which 
the word onginally belonged, is also partly due to the influence 
of the word petit (which in certain dialects has given nse even 
to a feminine chitiie) After being uprooted, the word cMif 
has been, somehow, transplanted elsewhere and associated 
with another semantic group 

The importance of morphological grouping is just as great. 
IWe have seen (p i^o) how the sufiix sometimes spreads its own 
influence over the word so thoroughly that the word-sense is 
changed in conformity with that of other words havmg the 
same suflix The morphological bond uniting two words often 
prevents them from acquiring a new meaning , meurtrter has 
remained attached to meurtre (like ouvrter to auvre or vttner 
to vtlre) and has not followed the verb meurtrtr (from which 
meurtnssure was derived) in its altered meaning But when 
the morphological bond uniting the denvative to the theme 
becomes weakened a change in meaning is frequent. Thus, the 
Latin toga has no etjrmological meaning other than “ that 
which covers, a covenng " , it is the abstract substantive of 
the verb tega, as in Greek " nounshment ”, that of 

" I nourish ”, vop^ " pasture ” from vep^M> " I put to 
pasture”, a^rapy^ "tenderness" from a-ripyai "I chensh ", 
etc But this formation is as rare m Latin as it is frequent m 
Greek The bond muting rpop^j to rpepw is stronger than 
that uniting toga to lego Hence there was nothing to prevent 
the word toga from being stabihzed m a spiecial sense — in 
which It designated a certain garment 

In Old High German, several adjectives formed with the 
suflix -1- had side by side with them adverbs bearing the suffix 
-o- ; e g , festi "firm” and fasto; skdnt "beautiful” and 
shdno This double formation disappeared m the course of 
time, and the adverb was formed directly from the adjective. 
Thus It happened that after the loss of the finals, German 
inherited two pairsof different words, /est and schon (adjectives), 
fast and schon (adverbs), m which the respective bonds were 
no longer felt This favoured a development in the meanmg 
of the adverbs fast assumed the meaning " almost ”, schon 
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that of “ already " (cf. the French d la belle keure, de bonne 
heure) , and for " firmly " and " beautifully " modem German 
has fesi and schon 

These examples show to what influences words are subjected 
by members of the family to which they belong. The bram, 
working unconsciously, limits the words to special meaiungs 
and prepares them m the rough for the various uses to which 
they are destined In actual use, words are exposed to still 
further risks of change in meamng, this time by their context 
/Although at the moment each word is used it is completely 
invested with a momentary value excluding the sense m which 
it may otherwise be used, the very fact that words have such a 
variety of senses causes their use to exert a contmual effect upon 
their signification This is manifested in two ways On the 
one hand, the constant use of the same word m the same context 
may prove misleading to the mmd, which, having no means of 
determmmg by comparison the precise value of the word, is 
therefore prone to modify it , and, on the other hand, the 
frequent use of the same word in different contexts expioses it 
to the nsk of bemg worn bare of or changing its meanmg 
jWhen we hear or read a sentence the words it contams 
mutually explam each other If one of their number is not very 
familiar to us — and there is always a moment m our lives when 
we hear a word for the first time — we naturally seek to inter- 
pret it by the context This is the process employed by school- 
boys when they are trying to translate a foreign text, Latm or 
German, for mstance The idea which we thus obtain by guess- 
work may chance to be wrong, but it is generally rectified by 
the fact that the same word will reappear later on in other 
sentences, explained by other words In this way, the meanmg 
of every word becomes fixed m one’s mind 
^There are certain words with a restricted use which never 
apjiear except m the company of certain others For such as 
these the chances of error are greater, since use does not supply 
a means of discovenng their precise value Therefore, it 
frequently happiens that the false meaning attached to it 
removes the word far from its original significance The 
adjective fruste originally meant a com whose stampied effigy 
was effaced , monnaie fruste was understood to designate a 
com rudely struck, without art or finish By extension the 
word IS now used to mdicate a coarse, rough man, who is lackmg 
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in culture ^ The incorrect meaning has prevailed, favoured 
perhaps by a vague resemblance in sound to the words rustre 
" clownish ” and rustaud “ boonsh 

The mind, mdeed, uses every method at its disposal in 
order to determme the precise meanings of words But it is 
apt to make mistakes when peculiar circumstances deflect it 
m the wrong direction The French adjective SmSnle, for 
instance, was first used with reference to a retired oflicial By a 
pedantic imitation of the Latm, the term professeur imirite 
was applied where to-day a French speaker would use pro- 
fesseur honoraire But the word was interpreted as contaimng 
an expression of merit, or emment dignity Hence in France- 
they now say that a professor is hnirite when they wish to 
explain that he is distinguished It is an inversion of meaning, 
but it has become so well estabhshed that French people do 
not hesitate to speak of a cavalier 6m6rite or an aviateur 4m6rite 
Now that this word has enlarged its scopie m French, and is 
used m many different contexts, it has a better chance of keep- 
ing intact this new meaning which it has acquired through a 
mistake 

lYet it can also be easily proved that the more frequently 
a word IS used m different contexts the more likely it is to be 
modified m meaning The mmd is actually bemg swung each 
time in a new direction, with the result that this continual 
process suggests the creation of new meanmgs Hence we get 
what IS known as polysemeia \ 

By this term we are to understand the faculty words possess 
of assuming different meanings corresponding to their different 
uses and of maintaining themselves m the language with these 
various meanings IWe have a good example of polysemeia in 
the word bureau, which at first denoted a kmd of drugget, 
then a piece of furniture covered with this material, and then 
m turn any piece of furniture used for wnting purposes, the 
room containing this piece of furniture, the occupations carried 
on m this room, the persons engaged in these occupations, and, 
finally, even the group of persons directmg an organization or 
society 1 The creation of the new meaning did not necessanly 
destroy the old ones Apart from the mitial meaning (a kmd 

' In a recent book published by an Academician the following senten^ 
appears summing up the portrait of one of the heroes of the war L'ensembh 
eO solide, dominateur et fruste 
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of material), all the others r emain m full force in the French 
language The direction of semantic changes is not usually 
rectilinear , they move in all directions around the principal 
meaning, and each of the secondary meanmgs can m its turn 
become a new centre for semantic radiation ^ 

Numerous as are the different uses to which a word may be 
turned, there is always one which preponderates and roughly 
determmes the correct meanmg of the word as it is put on 
record m the dictionary. If by chance there are two or three 
outstandmg and irreducible meanmgs, we ought to consider 
that there are really two different words, as m the cases quoted 
on p 177 But this outstandmg significance can never be 
warranted to last , it is surrounded by secondary meanings, 
always ready to come to the front and take its place Like a 
branch which attracts the sap and exhausts the mam trunk, 
the new meanmg grows slowly and surely and is finally sub- 
stituted for the old The word has acqmred a different meanmg. 

To illustrate how there is always one meanmg among the 
different significations of the same word which is ready to 
impress itself upon the mind m preference to others, the follow- 
ing fact IS worthy of remark a substantive may have various 
relations with the action of a verb, but when a verb is derived 
from a substantive usually but one of these relations is 
expressed Thus mind unconsciously chooses and retams, 
from among all the possible actions, only that one which it 
needs to express at a given moment It is enough for there 
to be no obstacle from any other source for the word thus 
formed to enter the vocabulary and survive For example, 
m German, the word herzen which means to press to one’s 
heart ” is derived from Herz, as the Insh brutnnim " I clasp to 
my bosom ” is derived from brutnne " bosom " But Kopf 
gives kopfen which means " to decapitate ” , and Welsh ce/n 
“ back ” gives cefnu " to turn one's back ” , from Irish dorn 
“ fist ”, we get durmtn " I strike with my fist ” , Greek a-dp( 
"flesh” gives aapxi^eiv " to Strip off the flesh” To coiffer 
a pierson is to " coif " them ; fesser, gifler, is to hit on the 
fesses or buttocks, or on the gtflc, an old word for joue, cheek ; 
plumer iiw volatile means to pluck the plumes or feathers , 
houcher is to shut one's bouche or mouth , ichtner is to break the 


^ Dannesteter, LXUp 74 
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back — ickine or spine , pder is to peel a fruit skm or, 
m the neuter, to lose one's skin , and m popular language 
zyeuter (which is derived from Us yeux, the eyes) means 
" to stare " . from ptlus " hair ", Latm derived two verbs 
pilare, one in the archaic period (Afranius, Novius), which 
means " to be covered with hair ", the other in the imperial 
period, which means " to depilate, to pull out the hair " 
(Martial) There is no rule governing the meaning of the forms, 
which are of different penods and do not belong to the same 
surroundings , or, rather, the only rule is to express by the 
verb the particular action which would appear to be most 
characteristic at the time when the meanmg is fixed ' 

Here we meet with somethmg which may be compared with 
the strong and weak forms of morphology There is a sort of 
semantic hierarchy among words comprising strong and weak 
meanings The first, which are not necessarily the oldest, 
impress themselves upon the mmd from the moment the word 
appears , they owe their power to the importance of their use 
The others, which have a rarer or more special use, linger m the 
background , they must rely upon the aid of other words to 
explain and give them prommence But this hierarchy of 
meanings is not absolute or stable , it is subjected to all the 
caprices of use which engender polysemeia 

tThe divers changes m meaning which words have undergone, 
are sometimes classed under three pnncipal types , restnction, 
extension, displacement I Restriction takes place when the 
meaning passes from the general to the particular (e g pondre, 
sevrer or traire) , extension conversely, when it passes from the 
particular to the general (e g arr acker, gagner, or triompher) , 
displacement, when the two meanings are equivalent or in- 
different from the point of view of extent (e g chercher, choisir, 
mettre) , and when we can pass from the one to the other (as, 
for example, when the word is extended from the container 
to the content, from the cause to the effect, from the sign to the 
thing signified, etc , or the reverse)^ Naturally extension and 
restriction are most commonly brought about by displace- 
ment , and the displacement of meamngs takes vanous 
forms to which grammars give technical names (metaphor, 
sjmecdoche, metonomy, catachresis, etc ) Examples of these 

‘ See, with lefeience to these jacts, T Hudson Williams, XXL vol xxvi 
p. 122 , NOldeke, XXIX, vol ui, p 279 
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are to be found in every manual ^ ; we need not therefore enter 
into a detailed exanunation of them here 

It IS perhaps more interestmg to note how these three 
types of changes are explained m actual use by the very 
conditions of hfe 

Restnction occurs, for instance, when a general name is 
applied to a particular group which represents the species in 
the eyes of the speaker When a person is sure of bemg under- 
stood, he can dispense with the use of the exact and prease 
term and be satisfied with a general approximation (For 
example, when a French farm-girl is told to bnng m " les 
b€tes '■ she has no difficulty m understandmg that the word 
refers to the cows in the meadows, for to her they are the only 
anunals that matter Naturally, when the shepherd or the 
coachman speaks of his bdtes " they are respectively refernng 
to sheep and horsesi Such a spieciahzation often leaves traces 
m the language Spur, the name of a bird m ancient Greek, 
acquired the meanmg of " hen ’’ after the Christian Epoch (we 
already find Spi/ir ” hen ” m the Gospel of St Luke, xiii, 34), 
and to-day. m modem Greek, the hen is called 6pvi6a Simi- 
larly, the general term bird atua has become in French o»e 
" goose " * Specialization is sometimes simply the result of an 
ellipsis , as when wr/poii “ deprived of ” is used in modem Greek 
to designate a blind man The deprivation of sight is felt to 
be the most terrible there is, and it is not therefore considered 
necessary to indicate it more concisely In the Romance 
tongues, likewise, the Latin adjective orbus has acquired the 
meanmg of " blmd man ’’ Here, however, the desire for 
euphemism may be a factor (see p 219) The general term is 
made to suffice m order to avoid the special word which is felt 
to be too blunt 

In common use. general terms are scarcely ever employed 
with their general significance — except perhaps by philo- 
sophers Each speaker refers them to a particular kind of 
activity We have already pointed out the varied meanings of 
the word operation ^ Accordmg to whether we are speakmg of 
surgery or finance, military art, forestry, or mathematics we 
know that this word implies cutting some part of the body, 

* And particularly in Darmestetcr, LXIII, in Brdal, LV. Cf. also 
L Cl^dat, Revue de phxlologxe Jrancaxse et proven^ale, vol a (1B95), p 49 

* Niedennann, xXX (Anzeiger), vol xviii, p 73 

> LVp p 2B5 
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handling some financial busmess on the exchange, directing 
the movements of an army, markmg the trees destmed for 
felhng, or solvmg a problem And when theologians speak of 
the operation of the Holy Spint, they use it in still another 
sense The word " season ” also belongs to the class of words 
which admit of the most varied apphcations , for the director 
of a casmo, the propnetor of a villa, a market-gardener, a vine- 
grower, or a dressmaker — mdeed for practically every man or 
woman m business or industry — there is a certam “ season ” 
referring to the time when the work is greatest, and which 
vanes according to the land of activity and the place m which 
it IS earned on In parts of Pembrokeshire in Wales, the 
" season ” is the penod of the year when stallions are at stud_ 
this m itself is enough to indicate that in these parts horse- 
breeding IS earned on, and everyone is interested m the cover- 
ing penod The word “ season ”, therefore, indicates something 
special to each speaker, just as we saw that the word " opera- 
tion ’’ is referred by each of the supposed speakers to something 
famihar to himself It would be possible to find analogous 
examples for all general terms and for almost every word m a 
language, for no matter how exact and individual the meanmg 
of a word may be, it is always possible to restrict its extension 
and, as we say, to specialize it 

IThe process of generalization, which consists in the applica- 
tion of the name of a particular species to a genus in general, 
IS less frequent, although equally well attested This is what 
happens when children call aU rivers by the name of the one 
that flows through the town where they live, such as, for 
mstance, the Pansian child, who cries out when he sees a river, 

I see a Seine " This is only a child’s error, with no lastmg 
consequences But other similar errors have persisted Thus, 
m Southern Slavonic, the name rose has been extended to 
flowers in general,^ Slovenian roza, Crotian rozica This 
particular case has spread its influence so far that m the border 
German dialects, the word Blume is completely lackmg, and 
has been replaced by the word Rose j they say Dte Wtese tsf 
voU Rosen for " the meadow is full of flowers ” | By con- 

tammation, m the Italian dialects of Fnuli, the name rose is 
given to any flower whatsoever,! and the rose itself has had to 
be given a new name — rosar or garoful di spine This fact, 

' Schuchaidt, CCII, cf Murko, XXXIII, vol ii, p 147. 
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which is interesting in connexion with the extension of vocabu- 
laiy, proves that there are certain semantic categories withm 
which the relation of genus to species is freely confused 

It 15 m such groups that the displacement of meanmg by 
contact is particularly frequent Each word has an accepta- 
tion of its own and designates a special object , but to the mmd 
they have somethmg m common, in that they belong to a 
general group, and the general idea happens to dommate the 
particular meaning, the mmd passmg unconsciously from one 
of these meanings to another This phenomenon is common, 
particularly m connexion with the names of plants or animals, 
parts of the body, diseases, and colours 

In the names of colours, the variations in meanmg which 
we observe m the different languages for the same word are 
often due to specialization (see p 201) yet the tendency we are 
here stud3ang may likewise play a part 

In plant names, too, displacement m meaning is frequent 
The same word has given rise to the Latm quercus " oak ” and 
to the German forha “ pine ” , the Greek tpijyof. a species of 
oak, IS the same word as the Latin /dgws " beech ", and the 
German Buche To the same source may be traced the Greek 
word e\drrj "fir ”, and the German Linde ” lime-tree ” From 
the same prototype, Celtic has taken the name for oak " 
(Irish dair), and Latin the word for " larch ” {larix) The same 
word tanna in German formerly designated both the oak and 
the pine Here, again, we must take mto account speciahza- 
tion of a different kind It is probable, for example, that the 
old meanmg of Germanic tanna, like that of the prototype 
common to the Irish dair and the Latm larix, was simply 
” tree " and, m a general way, even " wood ’’ (Gr fiopu) or 
" forest " Each of these words might have been used to 
designate an important tree, the particular choice being 
explained on historical or geographical grounds But when we 
find that the word for beech is used to designate the oak, as 
in the case of the German Heisier, which has both meanings, it 
IS simply a matter of displacement of meanmg ; the mmd is 
unsettled and lacks precision , hence it apphes to one kind of 
tree the name of a neighbouring one 

The names of the parts of the body are " the classic field for 
displacement of meanmg ” ^ A fair number of such nouns are 

^ Mennger, XXXIl^ voL ui, p 48, and Zauner, Romantscke Forschungen, 
vol. XIV (1903), p. 339. 
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scattered about vaguely in the diiieient languages, and are 
easily transferred from one part or organ of the body to another ; 
the Latm coxa means " hip ", but its correspondmg form coss is 
apphed to " foot " m Insh ; the intermediate form is furnished 
by the German Hachse (better than Hechse) " shin ", and also 
through denvatives of the Latm (French cmsse " thigh ", 
Welsh, borrowed from it, coes) The word has gone all the way 
down the lower hmb I The same prototype has furnished the 
Latin mentum " chm ", Welsh mant “ jaw ", and German Mund 
" mouth ” . the French bouche " mouth " is derived from the 
Latm bucca, which means " cheek ", etc. 

Some of these examples may have been metaphors, or, to 
put it better, conscious displacements Either as a jest or 
for an entirely different reason, the mmd readily bestows 
upon one member the name of its adjoming part. In the case of 
names which evoke erotic ideas, it is certamly metaphor, and 
IS explained ei ther by a sense of modesty or by an mdecent inten- 
tion , thus gorge or estomacs can be used for a woman’s breasts, 
accordmg to whether the person is well brought up or coarse. 
The names of so-called "unmentionable" parts of the body, and, 
m a general way, words relatmg to acts which are supposed to 
be dirty are particularly subject to displacement * In so far 
as the word is not itself applied to the part in question by a 
metaphor known to the speaker, which accordmgly excludes 
the possibility of transmission to any other part of the body, 
we may say that m general, low words are frequently inter- 
changed They have something m common — the fact of being 
low, and that is their definition They can be employed freely 
enough to designate any part of the body, provided it is " low ” 
A very coarse analogy, for mstance, or the name of some 
adjacent part of the body, suffices to justify the displacement 
All languages offer examples of this fact, and we shall leave to 
the reader the task of searchmg for them himself 

The names of the sensory operations are also subject to 
substitution Frequently the words which signify to touch, 
to hear, to feel, to taste, are used interchangeably The three 
last can be equally weU applied to mental operations, and 
thus the Greek term ala6dvo/iai is apphed to under- 
standing, hearing, and smeU In Welsh, the verb clybod 
"to hear” is also used for “to smell”, "to taste", 

^ Marstiandcr, xxx, vol XX, p 351 
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and “to feel"; similarly, we find atdwniar means “I 
hear " m Irish. The result is that the Insh say duasdaU 
(hterally, ear blmdj for " deaf ”, and that the same root has 
furnished the Germanic languages with the term for " deaf " 
(Gothic, daubs and bau^s) (see p 221) and for " dumb " 
(Gothic dumbs), and m Greek the term for " bhnd ’’ (tui^A-^t), 
which can also mean deaf or msane {(Ed%pus Rex, 371) The 
passing from one meaning to another is certamly favoured by 
the " correspondences “ the mmd naturally establishes between 
the different sense-operations 

We may predict the commg of a general science of semantics, 
which, collecting all the data on changes in meaning which it 
can draw from every language, will permit certain prmciples 
to be based thereon, not from the logical view-point alone, as 
always hitherto, but also from the pomt of view of psychology 
But, further, we must make not words but the ideas they 
express our pomt of departure 

Evidently, it is not mere acadent that the idea of “ time " 
should so often be expressed by a word meaning " journey " 
We ask a day-labourer who is takmg barrels down into a 
cellar, or wood up into a loft " How many journeys have you 
made ? " instead of " How many times have you been up or 
down ^ " In Latin nicer, utctssem comes from a word meanmg 
journey, and the word voyage itself, under the dialectal form 
yadze, IS used in low-Valais to translate the idea of " time 
In Gothic, likewise, zinfis whose actual significance was 
" journey ” furnished the distributive adverbs ainamma stnpa 
" once", pnm sinpam " three tunes ” , m Lithuanian the word 
" time ” IS understood by aivijd, m Irish by fecht, m Welsh by 
gwaith, in Low German by Rnse, m Scandinavian by gang , 
words which all really sigmfy " journey " This is apparently 
to be explamed as due to a development of the natural meaning, 
achieved independently in all these different countries 

Nevertheless, there are appellations of this kmd which 
cannot be regarded as the outcome of an identical tendency, 
mdependently manifested in each case, sunply because they 
appear m different languages Thus the term for weasel, a 
small carmvorous mammal, was derived, m many languages, 
as in the French helette, from the adjective sigmfying 
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" beautiful " ; eg Gennan Schoniterle, Danish kjenne, Breton 
kaerdl, Galician Spanish garndiha, and even the Basque 
andereder, bteraUy "the beautiful lady” (andere =" laAy " , 
eder=" beautiful ”) The probabihty is agauist the same idea 
having occurred at the same time to so many people speakmg 
different languages This appears to be an example of the 
creation of words by mutation, or more correctly, of borrowings 
through translations, so frequent with languages which come 
in contact with each other (see p 290) 

It often happens that the word will belong to some story 
which shares in its own wide distribution and helps it to 
persist Vocabulary is then translatmg a happenmg m folk- 
lore, and hence by the study of folk-lore we can discover 
the regular channel along which words have passed Often, 
moreover, the same abstract expression wiU spread to neigh- 
bourmg regions by a kmd of transmission by copy The English 
to become is the same as deventr , the Welsh dvgwyddo " amve " 
as the Latin ace\dere [cwyddo " to fall ”, hke cadere). These 
cases will be considered later in the chapter on the language 
contact In principle they are quite different from those 
we have been examining, although it is often difficult to fix 
the boundary between the two Thus, when we find the verb 
tomber (to fall) used to express the idea ” to please ”, both m 
German {gef alien) and m Insh (dofuit lemm—" it pleases me ”, 
or hteraUy — ” it falls to me "), although there is no historical 
bond between the two idioms, it must be concluded that two 
identical metaphors have been spontaneously created m each 
language 

The idea of sorrow is readily associated with that of great- 
ness, as the idea of violence with that of strength The old 
German adjective siro " sorrowful, painful ", still preserved 
to-day in the dialects of the South (Serbia, Bavana) with the 
meanmg " wounded, afflicted ", is only used in literary German 
as an expression of the superlative We can easily see how this 
came about At first, they said sehr krank, sehr betrubt, before 
using sehr gross or sehr gut The adjective then bemg robbed 
of its proper value (see p 164) remained only as a morphological 
expression signifymg a large quantity Yet it is a remarkable 
fact that the Latm saeuus " hard, bitter, cruel ”, originally 


' XXXIII. No I, vol 11 , p 190 
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related to the Germanic word m question, had also been 
employed m old Latin, with the meanmg " large " . saeuam 
iicehant veteres magnum, says the graininarian Servius (Com- 
merUary on the Aenetd, 1, 4) The connexion in meaning 
between sehr " very ” and saeuus " large ” is not to be explained 
historically. In both cases the same semantic development took 
place mdependently, and of this Greek offers equally good 
examples Thus, the adverb ” terribly ”, or oIvok; 

" cruelly " is used on occasion to express a large quantity 
(see p. 215) 

It IS also easy to pass from the idea of pity to that of tender- 
ness In the contemplation of misery a feelmg of sympathy 
IS always mingled Compassion and affection have their seat 
in adjoimng parts of the human heart We say affectionately 
"Mon pawire petit " The idea of poverty like that of small- 
ness, both being sjmonyms of weakness, inspire at once tender- 
ness and pity In many languages the same words serve 
mdifferently to mdicate aU these feelings, and they can pass 
from one to the other In Gothic, the adjective bleips means 
" pitiable ” , its corresponding Old High German form hhdi 
only signifies ” kmd ” The root seems to be that of the 
Sanskrit mntyah “ it melts, it is dissolved ”, the fundamental 
idea bemg that of pity, in which the heart is soaked and 
softened 

But goodness cannot avoid weakness, and, as the French 
proverb bluntly puts it, if one is too good, one becomes foohsh. 
In many languages the words relatmg to the idea of goodness, 
gentleness, and quietness have been used to denote stupidity 
Simplicity, which is a good quahty in the character, is also a 
mental defect French, simple, and German einfaltig refer to an 
imbecile The words honasse, dihonnaire are also slightly detri- 
mental at the present day In the first case, the degradation 
m meamng was favoured by the suffix -asse, which is distmct 
piejorative But there was no external influence m the develop- 
ment of meamngs m the English word sMy, the German 
alhern, and the Welsh gwirion (in the north), which originally 
meant respectively " qmet, moffensive " (cf Old English 
stelig, German selig), “ amicable, good " (Old High German 
alawdr), and "smcere, mnocent ” (still so used m South 
Wales) , all three are to-day apphed to a fool or a duffer. 
The French word innocent has also suffered the same trans- 
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formation, mtensified, however, by religious motives. 
In France, irony used the expression of persons consecrated 
to God. thus attributing to them a certain simphdty, if not 
hyprocnsy of mtention The words benit (simpleton), crihn 
(cf bim, chriiten) owe their piejorative significance to this 
disrespectful tendency 

All such changes of meanmg as we have quoted are only half 
psychological, smce the ab]ect designated by the word had 
already suggested such a change by its very nature An 
unfortunate person naturally provokes sympathy, ]ust as a 
good man may perhaps be both weak m character and, at times, 
simple-minded Violence, on the o^her hand, presupposes 
force and power, and affects us like somethmg superior and big. 
It may be claimed that in passmg from one idea to another 
the mmd is only following in the wake of experience, summing 
up m a single word an entire senes of observations Yet the 
part played by the mmd is sufficiently large to justify us m 
speaking of psychological changes It is not enough for the 
observation to be provided with experience if the mmd does 
not know how to draw the appropnate inferences To set an ill 
interpretation upon the pacific mclinations of a holy man, to 
celebrate the cruelty of an oppressor as a fine thing, to accord 
sympathy to the unhappy, are not these impulses everyone 
more or less obeys ’ When we find them expressed in language, 
we may say that they reveal the character of the speaker they 
are the indices of ironic, servile, or compassionate characters, 
and may serve to differentiate men 
iThe detenoration which words undergo "is a concrete 
epitome of the contempt different social classes feel for each 
other, or the hatred between nations and races , the brutal 
mtolerance of the crowd or the fanatic's lack of respect for 
the opinions of others Men hate, pursue, despise, abuse, 
deceive, or see evil in each other, and language faithfully 
records the traces of these continual misunderstandmgs ” ' 
The words brigand, rtbaud (nbald), assassin, grtvots (obscene), 
which originally denoted certain armed bands, owe their present 
meanmg to the roughness and freedom of mihtary manners "I 
cuistre (formerly cutsmier " cook ”). goujat (formerly " valet "), 
to the contempt of the master for his servant , bouqmn 
(borrowed from the Flemish boecken " book ''), Itppe (borrowed 
* Nyiop, CV, IV 
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from German Lippt " bp ”), rosse (from German Ross " horse ”), 
hdbleur (from Spanish hablar “ to speak ”), to the ironic 
contempt reserved for anythmg foreign It is mterestmg to 
note that^orWm Spanish (from the French " to speak ”) 

IS used only in a bad sense »The word madame has remained a 
dignified term both m English and French In German, where 
it has come m through borrowing, it is common and vulgar . 
Madamschen, m Berhn, is an expression used by the lower 
classes >■ ’ 

We can unagme a psychology of peoples, based upon the 
examination of divers semantic changes, attested in the 
languages they speak This study would call for considerable 
subtlety of mmd, but it would be worth while attemptmg It 
IS possible that no accurate conclusions could be drawn there- 
from, and that in the end practically the same psychological 
tendencies would be discovered m all peoples — the inevitable 
tendencies of the human spirit , but we could perhaps define 
certain limits and establish certain nuances Thus, the 
English vocabulary would doubtless reveal a greater respect 
for religious things and persons consecrated to God than the 
French Certain differences between the German and the 
French would also become evident Both of them, in familiar 
use, freely apply certain animal names to persons, but the 
French often mingle with this use a tmge of irony, contempt, or 
insult The German, being more senbmental, preferably adds a 
shade of affection To a French mmd the lawyer Helmer in 
Ibsen's play appears ridiculous when he is perpetually caUmg 
his wife a " lark " or a " squirrel ” These terms of affection 
shock the sense of propriety far less m Scandinavian or German 

On the other hand, the Frenchman readily attaches indecent 
or obscene ideas to words relatmg to the fair sex , the proper 
names Catin, Goton, Jeanneton, the common nouns garce, gogue, 
donzelle, fiUe, have suffered from this eccentricity, and the 
word demoiselle will soon endure a similar fate 

The most violent words that anger and hate can employ 
^admit of certam uses which have been softened and mellowed , 
they may serve as kmdly expressions of affection, excluding all 
contempt or blame A child is a young scamp, a little rogue , 
a friend is addressed as " hon bougre ", " vielle canaille ", or m 

^ Gustave Cohen, Diseours d'ouverture ds la chairB ds langue et ItU^rature 
francats 9 d rUmvcrsii^ d'Amsigrdam, Pans (1912), p 13 
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English as " you old blackguard In German likewise, 
huder or Schehn, in Czech civerak, which are also insults, can 
be used afiectionately But a French mother will hardly say 
ol her son " my lousy httle one ", as a German mother Will not 
hesitate to say metn Lausbube. There is something mdefmalde 
m the difference m the two expressions Yet these usages are 
often a pure matter of custom and represent but a piassmg 
phase It would be easy to recall a number of fanuhar idioms 
m German which we should look upon as vulgar and not at all 
witty " das ist nur Wursl und egal ! ’’ for " that is a matter of 
complete mdiflerence to me " , " nicht die BoAne I ” for 
" not the least in the world " , " kem Bern < " for " nobody 
at all ’’ But French expressions such as la jambe I la barbe I 
or la fermt / are scarcely more dignihed 
Changes m meaning throw as much light upon the social 
conditions of peoples as upon their psychology 
The idea of without and wiUun is expressed m most Indo- 
European languages by the contrast of house and field Dehors 
(out of doors) is that which goes on outside the door : foras, 
forts, m Latm ; Svpaai, dvpji^t m Greek , dvrs in 

Armenian , dar m Persian. That whch is out m the fields . 
immatg, tmmach m Insh (from mag " field ”), ermeas (emeas, 
dirveas) m Breton, lauke, laukanin Lithuanian {laukas "field"), 
artakhs m Armeman [art " field ”) Greek has the contrast of 
Ovpalas and of oixcios to indicate that which is foreign to the 
family and that which is part of the household, the things 
which belong to the outside and those that belong to the house 
This reveals a social condition in which the entire family was 
lodged in the same house, and where the outer door marked the 
boundary of the family domain 

Family relations also explam the metaphorical use of terms 
of relationship found in many languages Thus the apphea- 
tion of the Latin word nepos to a spendthrift, and the German 
word Schm^er to a postihon, is easily explamed as resultmg 
from a {deasantiy In German the word for " uncle " Onkd 
IS readily apphed to any amiable and obLgmg old man, and 
that for " Aunt " to a cross and fault -findmg woman {dte 
T ante V oss) These metaphors simply reveal a mddly malicious 
wit. which IS but a form of popular good sense On the con- 
trary when the word meaning nephew also mdicates rival, as 
m Sansknt (bhrdlntyas), this use reveals a family organuation. 
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where the relations of uncle and nephew axe very different from 
those current m modem society 

Among pastoral peoples wealth naturally consists in flocks 
and herds, and we^th is counted by so many head of cattle 
Thus the cattle become a kind of legal tender This happened 
among the Indo-Europeans, and Indo-European languages 
have preserved many traces of this primitive state, in which 
cattle, a man’s only wealth, were used as money Homer 
speaks of girls tfiouii, who " bring oxen " to their fathers, 
meanmg that they are very much sought after, and would 
be dearly paid for by their smtors Irish law ordinarily 
fixed penalties and prices by head of cattle , a female slave 
{cumal) was worth three cows, and the word cumal became a kind 
of money token ' In the Welsh laws of the tenth century the 
commercial value of any object was estimated in this way In 
the Mabinogion Welsh tales of the Middle Ages, we read that 
a certain dress-ornament was worth three hundred cows But 
we have a still better example In many languages, the same 
word dignifies both money and cattle When a choice finally 
had to be made between the two meanings, it was generally 
too late in the history of the language for us to be easily able to 
retrace the connecting thread and explain the distribution 
The Latin pecuma, for instance, is merely derived from peeus 
In German, the word Vieh now applies only to cattle, but the 
corresjxmding English fee refers to a certain kind of earned 
wage Here the word can be traced to the name for cattle 
The reversals also found which signifies " property ” 

m Old Greek, is used by Herodotus himself for a herd of cattle, 
and in the Gospel ot St Luke it denotes a beast of burden , its 
parent form which in classical antiquity means scarcely 

more than " possession ” (except perhaps in Sophocles, Anit- 
gone, 782), is used m Crete to-day in the sense of " cattle ” 
The Anglo-Saxon dap, which means “ commerce " and 
“ buying-pnce (related to the German kaufen), also refers 
to " cattle ” In Slavonic, the word skotu, (probably borrowed 
from the Germanic-Gothic skatts " money ”) signifies, from the 
time of the oldest texts, both " cattle ” and " nches ” 

Here we see the evolution of vocabulary influenced by 
factors which we have hitherto encountered only on rare 
occasions, namely social factors They will stand out more 
clearly still m the following chapter 

‘ A bone IS sold for a cumal of money in the documents lelatm^ to 
St Patnck {Codex Ardmackannus, 17 ba) 
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How THE Terms that express Ideas are Changed 

N umerous works have been published which show how 
words change their meanings But the problem can be 
stated m converse form We must also study the way in which 
the meanings change their words, or, to put it better, how 
ideas change their names 

When we compare two widely separated periods in the 
history of a vocabulary, we are struck by the difference in the 
fate of different words. For example, let us contrast the 
French vocabulary with the Latin, or the Latin with the Indo- 
European We find that certain words recur with unfailing 
regularity to designate the same object and undergo no trans- 
formations except those which phonetic evolution involves , 
other names for things, on the otljer hand, have been renewed 
several times The French have substituted for the old word 
chef, a denvative of the Latin cafut, a new word lete from 
testa which, in its turn, is often replaced in popular speech 
by successive variations caboche, fiole, bobine, etc Modem 
Greek has revised the old vocabulary in connexion with the 
ideas which are most common and apparently least subject to 
change it has ijr&Jiitfor dpro? " bread ”, xpaa H ot ou'or " wine , 
vepo for v^eap ” Water ' , cnriVt for oIkLu ” house ” , /idn for 
o(p0aXp6^ ” eye ”, ttovXi for ” bird ”, etc 

In stud 3 ang the vocabulary of all the languages whose 
history is known, we can easily amass facts of this kind, for 
all vocabularies have been more or less subject to revision 
The causes for this revision are complex and sometimes 
elude aU investigation Since the data in connexion with 
vocabulanes are peculiar in each case to the particular word, 
they depend upon accidental contingencies as impossible to 
foresee as to reconstruct when history does not record the facts 
of the case However, there are general causes for the revision 
of vocabulary which explain most of the facts They can be 
considered both imder the individual aspect when the cause is 
resident in the psychology of the speaker, and under the social 
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aspect when it is resident m the customs connected with the 
language which anse from environment 

Words are generally relinquished by a spteaker when they no 
longer completely express the meanmg formerly attached to 
them owing to their having been weak and threadbare from use 
This wear-and-tear may itself be due to phonetic or to semantic 
causes 

Very short words often lack expression, and when phonetic 
changes tend to abridge words, these are especially prone to 
disappear Neither m French nor in any of the other Romance 
tongues is there at present any survival of the Latin word os 
" mouth " In French we have substituted for the old word 
tve (from egua) the word jument “ mare ”, which has more 
"body” We know that in order to preserve a number of words 
Vulgar Latin had to lengthen them by means of suffixes apts, 
aurts, sol, have become aptcula, auricula, soltculus, from which 
French has derived aheille, oreille, soletl Here the suffix, as 
has been pomted out, has no trace of a diminutive value On 
the contrary, it was destined to give body to the words, and to 
supply the substance they lack It is for lack of this process 
of linguistic grafting that a number of words have died which 
custom has rejected , for example, the word atns, whose loss 
La Bruyere seemed to regret The reason for the abandonment 
of this word certainly lay in its form, for a monosyllable having 
an initial sound consisting solely of a nasal vowel was doomed 
to pensh 

^There is also a tendency to reject a word which, in conse- 
quence of phonetic changes, has become too much like another 
A homonym involves confusion, and we remedy its defects by 
dropping one homonym and introducing a new word The 
phonetic representative of the Latin serrare " to saw ” still 
persists to-day m several parts of the French-speaking area , * 
but its former area of usage was very wide, coherent, and homo- 
geneous It has been supplanted in many places by words of 
later origin, generally derivatives of the Latm prototypes 
secure, resecare, or sectare, because it had a quasi-homonymy in 
the verb serare “ to shut ", which was always likely to become 
a complete homonym j This resulted in a certain sense of 
discomfort, from which the language sought to escape wherever 
both verbs were in use 


^ Gi]h6roa^ LXXV. 
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In all these cases it is pbonebc accident which is responsible 
for the substitution of the new name At the same time the 
importance of the phonetic aspiect must not be exaggerated, for 
this alone rarely sufihces to explam everything Often there 
are other reasons why words are rejected besides their incon- 
venient form And we can often observe reaction in language 
Homonyms may be protected by the context against the danger 
of ambiguity . this makes it possible to retain them without 
any trouble In order to preserve and mamtam the short 
words, language may give them the permanent support of 
other words Thus the adjectives smn “ sound ”, sauf " safe ”, 
hardly ever exist alone But bj’ uniting with each other, these 
two feeble units acquired resistance, and we say satn tt sauf 
" safe and sound ” Place-names are not among those words 
that are easily lost , when they are monosyllabic we assure 
their preservation by prefacing them with a common noun 
which serves as a prop Am, Eu, Batz, become la rtm&re d’Atn, 
la vtlle d’Eu, le Bourg de Batz , or an element may be added to 
lengthen them Bourg is called Bourg-en-Bresse (or even 
simply Bourk, articulating the k) All these are remedies for 
phonetic wear 

Semantic wear is no less serious Frequent use wears away 
the meaning as well as the forms of words, and in the case of 
expressive words especially, the expressive value rapidly 
attenuates with use The word becomes tarnished and worn 
For example, if we consider the words which describe the 
emotions, we notice how the strongest of them gradually fall 
into discredit and finally pass out of use because they havJ 
lost their expressive power This phenomenon is corroborated 
by the expressions relating to quantity, especially a large 
quantity, and consequently to anything implying excess or 
superabundance The French word beaucoup has replaced the 
old word moult from multum and this word in its turn, as we 
know, has many substitutes in current speech , un grand 
nombre, une foule, des quantxtis, dcs tas, des flottes, etc , according 
to the objects referred to, also to the speaker’s degree of 
education 

In all languages where the superlative is marked not by 
a special suffix, but by the addition of an adverb to the adjec- 
tive, the adverb m question generally presents a variety of 
forms Even in old Greek or Latin, both of which had a suffix 
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to denote the superlative, the use of the adverb was not excluded. 

1 ^^ XtoK, iroXu, ^iiroXu, tr^oSpSii, o’^o£/iair /utXa, 
^XioTe and many others , Latm had ualde, magts, tnaxime, 
etc (cf. p. 207) The French created the adverb tris, which is 
only the Latin trans " across, through, beyond ” (note the same 
evolution in the Enghsh thorough, thoroughly, and in the 
German durch uni durch, iurchaus) But tris is now banal, and 
has lost its force T ris is no longer strong enough to give to a 
superlative its full force We say m French that a man is an 
archi-fom, uUra-riacltonnaire, utilizing the method which 
brought tris mto existence , or better still, we make use of an 
adverb like parfaitement, complement, absolument, tout i 
fait, etc We know what a large number of such superlative 
adverbs exist in French Indeed, it would practically be 
impossible to take a census of them, for everyone invents them 
to Slut his fancy Many, like grandement, fameusement, extra- 
oriinairement, ipatamment, itonnamment, explam themselves 
But, as the superlative force becomes stronger, the meanmg of 
the adjective from which the adverb is derived weakens 
proportionately We would almost think that the mmd, 
having withdrawn its attention from the radical, had concen- 
trated it instead on the suffix “-ment”, which has become the 
essential part of the word As a rule it is enough if the radical 
expresses the idea of something strong, rude, or gross, and 
thus rudement, salement, bonnement, furieusement, lerrtblement, 
effravablement, have come to express the superlative 

This IS not peculiar to French Familiarly speaking, German 
^wiU describe a woman as furchtbar nett " terribly nice ”, 
furchtbar suss " terribly sweet ", and has also such expressions 
as hubsch artig, hubsch gesund, much like the English pretty 
dirty And as m German and English there is no particular 
mark attached to the adverb, the value of the words furchtbar, 
hubsch, or pretty is entirely due to their jxisition, to their 
accentuation, and to the fact that they are not separated from 
the adjective which follows, and with which they combine to 
make one impression on the brain Here we really have the 
creation of a morpheme — but it is a morpheme of expression 
(see pp 135, 140) 

All words with any sort of expressive force are bable to 
become weakened m value, and thus necessitate revision 
Every language has an extraordinarily large number of words 
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to designate something disagreeable and burdensome. The 
French say mnuyant. enibitafii, faUgant, cnspant, esqutntant. 
ireintant, assommatU, tuani, rasani, harhant, cannulant, etc. 
These words are certainly not s3monyms, and they all belong 
to difierent environments, but they have been added, one after 
the other, to obtain greater emphasis as the one before has 
weakened, and each m turn, from over- use, will hkewise wear 
so thm that still others will have to be mvented to take their 
place 

When a thmg or an idea suggests, over and above its own 
value, a number of secondary values, which differ according to 
the surroundmgs and circumstances, we must expect to find 
that the language has varying expressions for them Thus 
money or com can be expressed m many ways The French say 
galette, braise, pognon, doutlU, beurre, os, pize, pldtre, etc , while 
in German Draht, Kies, Maos, are commonly used as synonyms 
for Geld And naturally the idea of paymg is hkewise expressed 
variously according to the circumstances In French we find 
verser, casquer, cr ocher, iclairer, etc , and in German blechen, 
bluten, berappen A similar variety of forms expressing the 
idea of deceiving wiU be found in aU languages Noise may be 
caused m many different ways, and therefore admits of a 
variety of expressions The French speak of makmg a potin, 
barouf, chahut, raffut, pitard, chambard , like the German 
Radait, Randal, Krakehl, etc 

It might be objected that these are examples of slang, and 
that slang consists in the use of a special vocabulary But this 
objection has no weight As we shall see m a later chapter, 
slang IS the outcome of conditions natural to language A 
special language is not an artificial language The processes 
by which slang comes mto being are quite normal , and if the 
necessity of frequently renewmg the vocabulary is particularly 
evident in slang, this is owmg to the fact that slang is a spoken 
language in which expressiveness is always necessary (see 
P 252) 

Furthermore, there is no precise boundary between slang 
and ordinary language How many vocabularies, even the 
finest and most literary, have not borrowed from slang ? The 
word tele is a slang term in comparison with caput , and if 
tite in its turn comes to be displaced by fiole or bobine, this will 
be yet another success for slang To call the head a " pot " is 
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so natural that it is iound in other languages alsd, especially 
in Germanic, for the German Kopf is related to the Latm 
^upa , and the Scandinavian koUr is denved from koUa " pot 
Many parts of the body lend themselves to sunilar metaphors, 
though certainly not all to an equal extent We find, for 
example, that the term iarfoot has remained identical m many 
languages, but that the word for hand, on the contrary, has 
been frequently renewed, having been replaced by terms mean- 
mg hook, claw, spoon, etc ^ This is due to the fact that the 
hand is put to more varied uses than the foot, and above aU 
to uses which themselves demand a frequent revision of 
expressive content Thus the idea " to take " is expressed m 
every language m a number of ways 

So also is the idea to speak, owmg to the varied emotions it 
awakens * The verbs signifymg " to speak ” rapidly wear out 
The French are gradually replacmg parler by causer, and 
purler was itself a later intruder mto Latin (parabolare) The 
old Latin verb loqut did not survive, and in the general meaning 
“ to speak " loqw itself was already a Latm (or Italo-Celtic) 
innovation The three pnncipal modem Celtic languages have 
three different verbs for this idea Insh labhraim, Welsh 
siarad, Breton komps , English has to speak, German sprechen. 
Gothic mapljan, Lithuanian tartt, or kalbiti, Slavonic glagolah 
(Russian molvtt' govortf, Polish nwwtc') All these verbs are 
comparatively recent in the languages where they occur, as 
ayopeveiv certainly Was m the Greek of Homer The great 
variety they present is explained by the semantic wear which 
necessitates a renewal of the vocabulary 
/Sometimes this renewal is due to a feeling for contrast 
There are certain objects which go in couples, and the mind is 
so anxious to differentiate them that if by chance the nouns 
designating them resemble each other, one of these nouns 
disappears and is replaced by another which is more competent 
to mark the difference between them This is the case with the 
distinction of the sexes, both m men and animals The funda- 
mental pair, father and mother, which have always and every- 
where distinct names (so far as the root is concerned, of course) 
served as a model Following this example, other pairs have 
received different names husband and wife, brother and 

* Ulasryn, XXXIII, vol n, p 200 

' Michael Brfal, XVI, vol xiv (1901), p 113. Carl D Bock, XIX, 
vol X^KVI, pp 1-18, 125-S4 A MeiUet, VL vol xx (191S), p 28 
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^ter, uncls and aunt, etc Undoubtedly we must recognize 
a universal mental tendency in this carefully maintained 
opposition The French have kept fils and fiUc, following the 
Latin usage . but when the two sexes are opposed to each other 
(boy and girl) they no longer say jils but gar^on. In creating 
the word pair films, filia, the Latins departed from the Indo- 
European usage which the Germamc and Slavonic languages, as 
well as Greek, had retained Celtic no longer uses the old names 
yet it has preserved the contrast Irish mac, Breton map 
" son " . Irish ingen, Breton nterc'h “ daughter ” 

The Latin dominus and its femmine domtna ended in an 
identical form in French, where it was used to express both 
genders The memory of a masculme dame is retamed in the 
oath dame, an abbreviation of the expression Dame-Dteu, and 
in the noun vidame , but it is no more than a memory The 
feminine word alone has remained in the language , and a new 
masculme monsieur has been created and paired with it The 
same thing took place m German The German word Frau, 
Old High German frouwa, formerly stood side by side with a 
masculine fro (Gothic frauja) This masculine did not survive, 
but also fell a victim to its too great resemblance to the 
corresponding femimne German to-day opposes Herr to 
Frau as the French monsieur to madame, or the Enghsh 
gentleman to lady 

Among animal names the same opposition is frequent Latin 
had equus and equa, but taurus and vacca, artes (or uerex) and 
ouis, caius and feles, uerres and scrofa In English, horse is 
opposed to mare, in French, cheval to jument, and m German 
Pferd to Stule In French, however, there is no feminine 
chevale formed hke chatte or chienne 

Yet the French are the authors of mouton and brebis, bouc 
and chevre, pore and Iruie, cerf and btche, sanglier and laie, coq 
and poule, likvre and hase It represents a particular form of 
the feeling for contrast between the sexes which plays an 
important part in so many languages 

Even in the preceding examples pisychology does not explain 
everything The wear and tear that words undergo is always 
due more or less to the influence of a particular social environ- 
ment We must therefore consider the question of the renewal 
of vocabularies in its social aspect The social factor is quite 
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evident when words are changed for reasons of propnety,* It 
is not becoming to speak m society of acts which are supposed 
to be gross or indecent, and words expressing these actions 
are banished from the vocabulary of well-brought-up persons 
Various expressions are used to designate such acts, which are 
retained until such time as they also become gross and offensive 
to the polite ear French has preserved no derivative of the 
Latin mingere , the verb ptsser, which was substituted for it, 
is itself no longer used m polite society, but unner, which is 
less vulgar Vomir has been protected by its medical character, 
but it is a coarse term, and has been replaced by rejettr, rendre, 
s' expliqiter , etc German, m like manner, has replaced sicA 
erbrechen by stch ubergeben. 

It is convention alone that determines whether words are 
polite or indecent, and the same word changes in character 
when passing from one frontier to another The word Ptsso tr is 
less shocking m German than in French | The fact of its being 
a word borrowed from a foreign tongue lessens the brutality of 
the act expressed , it plays the part of a euphemismj There are 
certain ideas which arc frequently expressed by means of such 
euphemisms, for example, the idea of death Instead of 
■mounr, the French say^^ir, passer, trepasser, decider, s’endormir, 
rendre son dme d Dteu, etc , and even simply pariir or s’cn 
oiler, ]ust as in English the act of dying is often expressed as 
perishing, passing, falling asleep, giving one's soul back to 
one's Maker, and the dead person is referred to as the departed, 
the deceased, etc In Gothic, usquiman (" to kill”) was used, 
as in the German vergehen, erblassen, verhleichen for " to die ” 
These softened terms make the image of death less painful 
vThe number and nature of words which are regarded as 
shocking, vary according to environment and date "In a 
polite age, when women give the tone to society, the number 
is naturally greater The vocabulary then becomes more and 
more restricted, and people spieak by allusions But as there 
are always occasions which compel us to find words for things, 
we are led to revising the vocabulary 
I Physicians in France, and even sometimes m England, have 
recently abandoned the word ” operation '' m favour of 
” mtervention as the use of the former has been rendered 
brutal and apt to inspire fear The sick person at once pictures 
* Cf H Schulz, XXXVI, vol It, pp 129-73 
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to himseli terrifying mstruments, Imen stained with blood, a 
body twisted by suffering IThe word “ operation ” has become 
a victim to the images it evokes, and thus it tends to be replaced 
by " surgical intervention ", which is fresher, more discreet, 
and also more vague, and less disquieting to the patientj 
Euphemism is merely a pohte and cultivated form of verbal 
taboo (seep 184) It frequently happens, among savages, that 
words have a mystical character which protects them from use 
by certain people We have no taboos of this kind in our 
Europiean tongues Civilization has smothered these survivals 
of barbarism But m retracmg the history of the most highly 
cmhzed languages we encounter the phenomena of verbal 
taboo ]ust as clearly as in the languages of uncivihzed people ^ 
•Afany peoples regard the left as the magic side, where occult 
pwwers reside which it is ill to call forth Even to mention the 
left by name was often forbidden The result of this interdic- 
tion was the necessity to resort to paraphrases or metaphors 
in order to designate the left Thus, whereas most Indo- 
European languages have retained the same word to indicate 
the right, they have many different words to designate the left, 
most of which extend to no more than a couple of languages, 
and are in turn liable to be eliminated and replaced 
'^The surest indication of the interdiction laid upon certain 
ideas and objects is in the existence of metaphors (for example, 
ru<l>p 6 v 7 / " the good counsellor ” or a/SpoTj/ " that m which no 
person is ” for “ night ”) But it is also to be found in the 
vanety of terms used to designate them ’ In Irish there are 
a dozen names for the bear, and as many for the salmon We 
know from other sources that these two animals were taboo m 
the popular imagination Animals that are hunted are gener- 
ally invested with magic power , rnany of them are hunters’ 
taboos I Wild animals are also often designated by synonyms! 

'A verbal taboo results not only in the substitution of one 
word for another, but also in the mutilation of existing wordsi 
By changing or displacmg a letter the offensive or dangerous 
forces in the word are mitigated without, however, diminish- 
ing its semantic value Each one immediately understands 
the reference The veil only hides the shocking aspect of the 

' Meillet, Quelqttes hypothlses sur Ics tnlerdtcUans de vocabalmre dans les 
latigues indo-earoplinnes (1906) 

• Renan, CX, p 14Z 
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word or its indecent shade of meaning, allowing its mam Imes 
and general colour to appear qmte clearly In many languages 
oaths undergo a conventional alteration which allows them to 
be mtroduced into the best society , thus, for example, htgre or 
fichtre The French say palsatnbleu, parbleu, pargnteu, 
pardienne instead of par le sang de Dteu or par Diet*, ]ust as 
the English turned " By Mary '' into " Marry ", " By 
God’s Little Body " into " Odds Boddikins ", and ]ust as the 
famdiar " bloody ” is merely a conventional oath derived from 
'' By Our Lady " 

Since the names of physical defects or infirmities are par- 
ticularly apt to become taboo, we should not be surprised that 
a smgle root denoting a physical defect gave nse in Germanic 
to three different terms by a modification of the phonetic 
elernents Gothic has preserved the three words daufs, 
bau]is, and dumbs, apphed to deafness, dumbness, and unbecdity 
(German has now only two taub and dumm) This is the 
same root of which a denvative has been preserved in the Greek 
TvpXos " blind " (see p 205) 

There is one root which m the sense of “ foundation, depth " 
(whence French monde), presents some peculiar alterations in 
the different Indo-European languages j Eight or nine typies 
have been counted, which differ among themselves only by 
reason of the weU-known laws of dissimilation, assimilation, 
or metathesis, and by the use of the nasal mfix or interpolated 
root I This IS the family to which the Greek a/Si/crao? and -rruBfi^v 
belong, the Latin mundus, the Irish domun, and Welsh anntefn, 
Old Slavonic duno, etc There is no doubt that the alterations 
of this stem were due to religious causes The word signifying 
foundation, and by extension world, was an interdicted word 
Its pronunciation was avoided, and in order to express it 
without risk it was altered so as to render it inoffensive while 
leavmg it intelligible * It is very remarkable that these altera- 
tions are of the type normal to the language , they may be 
classed among the various changes which m the preceding pages 
we described as combinatory (see p 61) The special pronuncia- 
tion of the word in question seems like a slip of the tongue 
But the apparent mistake is deliberate It is a utilization, for 
mystic or decorous reasons, of verbal error and metathesis * 

‘ Vendryes, VI, vol xviii, p 308 

^ Cadifere, LVIII, contains, p 30, examples of analogous mutilations for 
reasons of decorum and politeness 
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Among the social causes responsible ior vocabulary revision, 
we have to bear m mind the speaker's occupation Words 
referring to the activities, mtellectual or manual, of soaal 
groups are called cultural words 
“'Whenever any progress is realized in human industry, this 
progress is expressed by the use of new implements and pro- 
cesses for which corresponding new words will be created.' 

Changes m eqmpment are naturally reflected in the 
vocabulary The Germanic languages signified bread by a word 
which appears in the early forms of each, and which in Gothic 
is hla%Js (genitive hlaibis) It was a very important word, like 
the object for which it stood, and was borrowed by the 
Lithuanians and the Slavs Its importance m Germanic is also 
attested by the words derived from it Old English hlafaieard 
“ loaf-ward " (to-day " lord "), hlaefd%ge loaf-server " (to-day 
"lady"). Old Norse wUandahalaihan "to the loaf-elder” 
(found in a Runic mscnption) But this word denoted 
unleavened bread When the knowledge of how to leaven the 
dough was acquired, a new name for a loaf, corresponding to 
the new-process of making it, had to be found This was the 
hrot of Old High German, the braud of Old Icelandic, which is 
not represented at all in Gothic and which has no very definite 
form in Old English In the modem Germanic languages both 
words have persisted side by side, but the newer is the more 
important This is the German Brot, Enghsh bread , while 
the other, Enghsh loaf, loaves, German Lath, either has a semi- 
poetic meaning or has been retained only with a special mearung 
|The creation of a new word does not necessardy destroy the old, 
but often relegates it to a special part of the vocabulary 

The word for horse was renewed in most of the Indo-European 
tongues The original, found in the earliest forms of Sanskrit 
{anas), Greek (IVn-a?), Latm {equas), Celtic (Irish ech), and 
Germanic (Gothic athva), has not survived in any of the dialects 
derived from these languages Classical Sanskrit already had 
the forms hayas oi ghoiah {ghotakas), in modem Greek aXoyov 
French replaced equus by cheval The Celtic languages have 
marc, gearran, and capall in Irish, amws, ceffyl, and gorwydd in 
Welsh, march and ronsi, pi kezek, m Breton German has Pferd 
where English has horse, both words being new in Geimanic. 
The Baltic and Slavonic words were likewise created^ from 
different words pecuhar to them , Lithuanian arfdys or Ztrgas, 
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Slavonic losadi or koni, and Armenian likewise has anvar The 
change is a general one It cannot be explained by putting 
the onus on magic which might have made the old words taboo 
The revision may have been due to the fact that there are 
difierent races of horses, and that among populations that rear 
and breed cattle it became necessary to distinguish one breed 
of horses from another Yet this reason is also madequate , 
for although there are also many very different kmds of dogs, 
the term for dog is much more stable The French still say 
chten, as the Germans say Hund, the Enghsh hound, the Bretons 
M, the Lithuiuans szij, the Armenians sun, all derivatives of the 
same prototype 1 That the term for horse has been altered 
almost everywhere, is due to the fact that the animal serves 
many purposes ; there is the saddle-horse, the draught-horse, 
the plough-horse, and the war-horse These different uses were 
expressed m the different social classes by speaal words | Thus 
m old Greek napijopas refers to the chanot-horse or wheeler 
m a pair Even in mditary usage the horse bears several names 
answering to his various uses , the charger is not the hack 
Mediaeval Gennan has numerous terms for horse, and they are 
all late words . mor (from the Latm maurus), p&ge (from the 
Latm^i^aniis), burd\hhin (from the Latin burins), sowmdri (from 
the Latui sogmartus] , and lastly />/er»d (from the Latin ^arawere- 
dus), already cited There is a complete contrast between the 
word for horse, which is so extremely subject to change, and 
those for ox and cow, which have survived almost everywhere 
unchanged (Greek /Sour, Lat 60s, Ger Kuh, Eng cow, Irish 
bo, etc ), because, apart from the production of miUc, the ox 
and the cow are stiU restricted to the same kmds of work and 
render the same services Nevertheless, it is worth while to 
note the creation of special terms m certain tongues, applied 
when the animal is used as butcher's meat English beef, 
German (partially, at any rate) Rtnd 
^he multiphcity of uses involves the creation of different 
words Apart from the more or less slang expressions used to 
denote com (see p 216), both French and, to a smaller extent. 
English have a large number of words for money, according 
to the social category to whom it is paid The gages or wages of 
the domestic, the traitement of a functionary, the solde or pay 
of an officer, the prit or pay of a soldier, the appotntements or 
salary of a busmess employee, the honoraxres or fees of a 
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ph3rsiclaii or banister, the imoltunents of a public official, the 
salaire of a workman, the paye of a day-labourer, the rentes 
of a property-holder, the mensuidttis of a journalist, the 
dtvtdendes of a stockholder, the tndemmtd of a member of 
parhament, the casuel or stipend of a pnest, the secows or 
(modem ') dole of a pauper, the feux of an actor, etc , not to 
mention less precise terms like ritribution, subvention, gratifica- 
tion. allocation, etc J This vaned vocabufluy reflects the 
complexity of our present social order On the other hand, the 
words ipices (of a judge) or hinifice (of a clergyman) which no 
longer mean anything, have lost the meaning they had in 
former days 

Lithuaman, the language of a rural jieople, has no less than 
five words for the colour grey These words, however, are not 
synonymous, since each is apphed to a different object , pilkas 
is used for wool or geese, szirmas or szirvas for horses, szbmas of 
cattle, iilas of the human hair, domestic animals other than 
geese, horses, and cattle. The other colour names, though less 
varied, present contrasts of a similar kind , m speaking of 
cattle the term laals (red) is used, instead of the usual raudonas 
dwylas " black ” instead of j&das, etc And for the idea of 
Spotted or piebald, there are almost as many words as cate- 
gories of animals This bespeaks a nation both of cattle-raisers 
and of people for whom the colour of the dress is of great 
importance There is a tendency among the stock-breeders of 
different sorts of animals to create a vocabulary of colour 
names peculiar to the beasts with which they themselves arc 
concerned The common language eventually profits by the 
results of this verbal autonomy created by special language 

Til every age at which the aristocracy formed a closed 
caste, lived in salons, and prided itself upon the elegance of 
its speech, there arose an aristocratic vocabulary, from which 
every plebian word was excluded " Given an equal wit, they 
(the people of the court),” said Duclos,^ " have this advantage 
over the common run of men that they express themselves 
more choicely and m more agreeable periods " This choice 
vocabulary, which made it possible to detect immediately the 
class to which a speaker belonged, appears to us to-day as 
a stabilized whole, givmg the impression of something com- 
plete and definite Yet in reality this vocabulary was built 

' Considerations sur Us moeurs, Stli editioiip Pans (1767), p 21 1 
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up from day to day of fugitive expressions that bloomed in 
the morning and maybe were doomed to pensh by nightfall , 
they were bom of an allusion, a witty turn of spieech, or some 
puerile happenmg in which society found itself involved 
We know a little of these ephemeral vocabularies from what 
contemporary writers have given us, generally in satiric vein 
In his Pricieuses ridicules, 1659, Mohere satinzed the affected 
language used in the salons of his day Boursault, in 1694, in 
his Mots a la mode, and Allamval in 1728, in his Ecole des 
Bourgeois, ndicule, in their turn, the precious language of their 
contemporanes The three vocabularies are different, and in 
glancing over them we see how rapidly the fortune of certain 
words arose and declined Boursault’s Madame Josse had the 
word joli perpetually on her bps , and she mvanably substi- 
stutes the word gros for grand ^ This fashion raged for a while, 
but for a very brief while, for the avocat Bnce, Madame Josse's 
brother, enamoured, like his sister, of the language of the court, 
but better mformed than she, feels it necessary to tell her that 
the word has had its day — 

Laissez mounr en paix un mot agomsant 
Horn chez quelqucs laqoais qu'il est en 6talage, 

En aucun lieu du monde il n’est plus en usage 
Gros est uu mot proscnt, nia smur 

The difficulty m such a situation, if one does not live in these 
special surroundings, is to keep exactly posted as to what 
particular expressions are the latest fashion Few of the 
people who pnde themselves on speaking " the language of the 
boulevard ” and of havmg a " Pansian wit ” realize that the 
words they stdl use are already last year’s words M Homais, 
the YonviUe pharmacist m Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, said 
faire flares, turne, bazar, or Br^a-street and 7s me la casse for 
" ]e m’en vais ” when these expressions had lost their novelty 
On ffie boulevards 

^^e language of courtship ranks with the most evanescent 
But its vanations aptly reflect the evolution of manners, and 
in order to interpret it the social relations between the sexes 
must be taken mto account In times of wealth and luxury, 
when an elegant aristocracy can bestow great pains on love- 
makmg and turn it into a habitual pastime, there grows up 


* Bninot, LVl^ vol iv, p 222 
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within the anstocratic language a special vocabulary relating 
to gallantry in all its phases So it was in the princely courts 
of France in the Middle Ages, first m the south, and later in the 
north In the seventeenth century, several of these gallant 
vocabulanes succeeded each other, from that of the h6tel de 
RambouiUet with its map of the Land of Tender Passions to 
the Salons of Sceaux, held under the auspices of the Due du 
Maine, and the gatherings of the Temple, of the house of 
Vendome I 

Many of these vocabulanes passed into the literature of the 
day gloire, soins, appats, and/cMX, cruautis, rigueurs, alarmes, 
and many other terms wluch to Frenchmen to-day have a 
comical and old-world air We consider them as being all of 
a piece, representative of that language of gallantry against 
which even Racine was not always on his guard But, as a 
matter of fact, they are not all contempioraneous , each has 
had its own history, its period of success and declme 'To-day, 
when there is no longer an anstocracy forming a special caste 
in France, and when the extension of the demi-monde has 
made the practice of gallantry accessible to all social classes, 
there doubtless still exists a language of love, but a sort of 
common language which borrows its vocabulary from the 
slang and jargon of every environment , there is no longer a 
language of gallantry as such, because gallantry is no longer the 
privilege of a certain class ' 

We are thus led to admit into a consideration of the changes 
of vocabulary the mutual influence of different special languages 
upon one another A given French word may be imparted 
from the barracks it was sought there because it was more 
expressive and emphasized more forcefully than any other 
what the speaker desired to say , another may have been 
borrowed from the language of the drawmg-room 'There are 
also cases m which a foreign language, owing to the presbge it 
enjoys, has imposed upon its neighbours at least a partial 
revision of vocabulary. This explains the presence of such 
a large number of Latm words in certam languages such as 
Brythonic, or Old High German These words do not always 
represent a new idea or object , they are often substituted for 
words already present in the barbarian tongue , it was prestige 
that assured pre-eminence to the Latin word 1 We must not 
forget the importance of prestige as a final social cause of the 
remodelling of vocabulanes \cf p 282) 
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Tlie linguistic processes by which remodellmg is effected are 
easily referred to a few general t5rpes The resources withui 
a language itself are not inexhaustible When by spiecializa- 
tion a general word has been given a particular use, or the 
proper meaning of the word altered by metaphor or metonomy, 
all that it IS possible to effect within the limits of the language's 
own vocabulary has been done All these are but creations of 
new meaning 

The processes of denvation and combmation considerably 
augment the possibilities of remodellmg by providing scope for 
the creation of words Once created, the derivative is perceived 
as a new word, and is immediately adapted to its destined 
object For example, bottine has acquired a meaning altogether 
different from that of boUe , chausson, chaussette, and chaussure 
have nothing in common so far as meaning is concerned, either 
with each other or with their theme chausse The same is 
true of compound words, whose elements unite instantaneously 
never again to evoke any but a single image in the mmd 

In dealing with a new object, a frequent device is to give it 
the name of the man who invented it, propagated it, sells it, 
or contributed in some fashion to its success To this process, 
we owe many French words calepin, guillemet, bareme, 
godillol, quinquet, catogan (borrowed from the Enghsh but 
derived by the means in question), boUtn, pouhellc, gibus, pipin, 
riflard, silhouette, fontange, etc The employment of this 
process does not always presuppose the mvention of a new 
object , it can be applied equally well to a long-familiar 
object, whose name for some reason has to be revised 

If all these methods do not suffice, recourse is had to borrowmg 
Vocabularies of neighbouring peoples, which may belong, 
moreover, to languages very different m character, are laid 
under contribution Thus a patois, slang, provincial dialects, 
and foreign languages are borrowed from, and the borrowing is 
always determined by particular circumstances which determme 
or regulate the choice 

Cultural words are particularly liable to be borrowed They 
are transported along with the objects they denote , the objects 
serve them as a vehicle, and sometimes carry them to a great 
distance rem uerba sequuntur In making a hst of the words 
borrowed from the Latin by the Northern peoples, Bretons, 
Insh, Anglo-Saxons, Germans, Baltic peoples, Slavs, we see 
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that they are very nearly the same , and among these words a 
fair number had already been borrowed by the Latins from 
the Greeks ^ It may be stated as a general pnnaple that once 
a word crosses the frontiers of its own language, it has a good 
chance of travelling far afield, since it is only spoken by 
foreigners in designating some new object peculiar to the 
country from which it has come , and we should therefore 
naturally expect to see it penetrate wherever this new object 
IS sought 

I In addition to the vocabularies of neighbourmg countnes, 
many languages have a special reservoir from which they 
can draw at will This is the reservoir of classical and dead 
languages Latin has ever served the occidental languages of 
Europe as a source of new names for thmgs ) The French 
vocabulary is crowded with Latin words, introduced in pro- 
portion as new needs anse and modified in form only accor^ng 
to certain pnnciples of combmation, for which the French 
retain the feeling [Latin has likewise provided English with 
many words, and, to a much smaller degree, German, which 
IS sufficient unto itself owing to the great vanety of its dialectal 
vocabularies and in which it is possible to bnng about a con- 
siderable increase in words by the process of combination 
Greek has served as a reservoir for the Slavonic tongues, 
especially Russian, which has, besides, the permanent resources 
of the Old Slavonic vocabulary with which contact has been 
maintained through the influence of the Church (see p 267) 

There are so many facilities for remodelling a vocabulary, 
that certain languages have actually abused them English has 
been accused of harbouring an excessive vocabulary encum- 
bered with synonyms which common use rapidly rejects and 
always ready to demand new ones from its habitual reserve, 
Latin, not to mention incidental sources which are foreign to it 
^Neither is French without reproach in respect of the avidity 
with which it adopts new words whilst the old ones still preserve 
their vitality and are adequate to express its needs This is a 
disadvantage ansing out of a privileged situation which gives 
a free hand to borrow what is lacking, even for temporary use 

Under these conditions, it is rare, because useless, for a 

1 See J Loth. LXXXIX , Veodryes. Dfi Htbetmcis vocabuhs quae a L.ahrui 
lingua originem duxerunt, Pans, 1902, and F Kluge, Vorgeschtekte dvr ali- 
germanischen Dtalecte, 2nd ed , Strasbourg, 1897, p 333 
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language to force completely newwords by combining phonemes 
The utmost it ventures to do is to modify the relations of the 
phonetic elements of a word The process is well known in 
slang (see p 254) , but slang mutilates , it does not create 
Creation is extremely rare If examples of it have been cited 
here and there, they are but curiosities For example, the word 
gar, invented m the eighteenth century, the word rococo, or 
the word and those of our day such as certain names 

of produce, provisions, or implements, hke the word kodak, 
which sprang full-fledged from the brain of its inventor It 
would be impossible to invent any number of such words 
without risking the clearness of speech These words have 
merely the value of proper nouns which call forth no precise 
ideas if the persons bearing them are not known , they must 
be surrounded by a context serving them as explanatory 
commentary Caution must be exercised, therefore, in 
increasing the number of such words Furthermore, they are 
very difficult to invent /Nothing is more difficult than to 
create a word without bemg influenced by those processes of 
derivation or combination habitual to one’s own language In 
fact, there is always somethmg that imposes on us our choice ji 
It has been claimed, with some reason, that the word gaz 
contains some reminder of the word Geist or ghost , which 
would mean that we were simply dealing here with the mutila- 
tion of an exisbng word This is the case also with the word 
Jingo which arose, it is said, from a form of an oath by jingo, 
substituted for by Jove, itself an euphemism common in the 
jargon first used by Oxford undergraduates As for words like 
rococo or kodak, they have an undeniably expressive value 
They are onomatopoeic words, and belong to a category whose 
pnnciples and systematization are nowadays stabilized * 
The word kodak creates an auditive image We imagme 
we hear the click of the mechanism which releases the 
shutter Did the inventor of the word realize this value and 
desire to make an imitative harmonic symbol "> It is possible, 
but such a desire is by no means a necessity There is always 

* Jespeisen, CXXXIII, chaps vand vi See 11 M Meyer, XXX, vol xii, 
p 257 

* Darmesteter, LXIII, vol 1, p 23 , G Pans, Penseurs et pottes, p 94 , 
but see also Jeanroy, XVIII, vol xxxiii, p 463 

* Renan, CX, p 147 

* Grammont, ‘^Onomatop^es et mots exprcssils,' in XVII, vol xhv, p 97. 
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an unconscious accord estabbshed between sounds and thmgs. 
^he unpression produced by an unknown word may vary with 
different people, but there is always an impression of some 
kmd I The difference depends upon the degree of sensibility, 
imagination, or merely nervous excitability of the subject 
In giving any object a name which is completely manufactured, 
we cannot but be unconsciously guided by subjective connexions 
between the sounds and the object A word like kodak con- 
forms, moreover, to the rules of onomatopceic language ; the 
consonants have the proper articulation, and the vowels have 
the exact timbre imposed by the laws of M Grammont It is, 
indeed, so well made that we ask if it could possibly have been 
made otherwise The faculty of creating new words is probably 
illusory This conclusion leads us to the great principle of 
Lnguistic evolution, according to which languages progress byj 
the transformation of existing elements, and not by creation , 
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THE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGES 




CHAPTER I 

Language and Languages 

' I 'HE analysis we have thus tar made of the different parts 
-*■ of language can convey only a fragmentary and incom- 
plete idea It IS an artificial distinction that we have drawn 
between the three elements to which the preceding chapters 
are devoted — sounds, grammatical forms, and words Different 
as they may seem, they are intimately connected, and have no 
separate existence They melt into the unity which is the 
language itself The task of the linguist, therefore, is still in- 
complete when he has made an analysis of these elements 
It remains for him to study these elements as they are 
when united in a complete whole , in a word, how language 
operates 

But when we undertake to postulate a general theory of 
language we must guard against a twofold danger In virtue 
_of one of the antinomies pointed out by Victor Henry,^ 
(language is both a single entity and multiple , it is the same 
for all peoples, and yet it vanes infinitely with each speaker 
It is manifest that two individuals never sp>eak exactly 
alike J For the phonetician who can observe language only in 
its individual peculiarities, it is confined to the individual 
And not least among the defects of descriptive phonetics is its 
habit of restncting linguistics to the study of individual facts 
To him also who seeks to find in language the reflection of 
feeling, emotions, and the passions of the human soul, it is as 
individual phenomena that he sees his facts As soon as a 
symbol is admitted by convention it has a general value But 
the particular acts which give rise to symbols, and by which 
symbols evince their presence more or less m the nascent 
stage, can only be grasped one by one in their individual 
manifestations While it may be incorrect to believe that 
linguistic innovations begin with the individual, it is none the 
less true that each individual introduces into the language 
certain innovations pecuhar to himself Hence it is not 
altogether unreasonable after all to claim that there are as 
many different languages as there are individuals 
‘ LXXXIII, p 5 e 
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But neither is it unreasonable, on the other hand, to r.laim 
that there is only one human language which is fundamentally 
identical in all latitudes Indeed, this is the idea which 
emerges from the attempts of general linguistics to formulate 
pnnciples which shall be apphcable to every type of language 
In reality, the phonetic system obeys the same general laws 
among all races , the differences we observe between them are 
only the result of special circumstances There are doubtless 
many varieties of morphological expression , but the three or 
four mam types to which these varieties can be referred back 
are not in themselves absolute, since history shows them 
merging into one another None of them, furthermore, suffices 
to characterize the language of any single human being As 
for vocabulary, it rests upon the pnnciple that a certain group 
of phonemes is associated with a certain idea This principle 
IS everywhere the same and is valid for language m general 
A general theory of language is thus faced at the start with 
this difficulty , the linguist does not know where to place the 
bounds of his study, and it swmgs to and fro between individual 
considerations on the one hand, and considerations as wide as 
humanity on the other Nevertheless, this difficulty is im- 
mediately diminished as soon as any attempt is made to 
represent language as a reality, and not as an abstraction 
Language, being a form of activity, has a practical purpose, 
and m order to understand it, therefore, we must study it in its 
relation to the whole of human activity — to life itself 

We have already alluded to the " life of language " While 
recognizing how inexact and ambiguous this metaphor is, it 
can nevertheless be utilized as an hypothesis for guiding 
research or rendenng didactic exposition more convenient 
But the data upon which we have worked so far were but 
abstractions created by the mind of the linguist , and it is almost 
a contradiction in terms to speak of the life of language in 
connexion with the very things which are devoid of life — sounds, 
grammatical forms and words The life with which we must 
now concern ourselves is the sum of those conditions in which 
humanity moves and has its bemg — reality in its infinite 
manifestations It is very evident that language participates 
in life, thus understood But in that case we no longer have 
before us a theoretical system of abstract principles, but are 
dealing with the actual languages spoken m very varied 
fashions all over the globe 
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There is this difference between language and languages , 
language is the sum of those physiological and psychical 
processes which the human being has at his disposal for speech, 
whereas languages represent the practical utihzation of these 
processes In order, therefore, to arrive at the definition of a 
language, we must go beyond the limitations we set ourselves 
m the precedingj:hapters, and study the role that language plays 
m organized human society 

The first idea which presents itself to the mmd is to Imk 
language with race The sole extensive manual of general 
bnguistics in existence, that of Friedrich Muller,^ is based upon 
this idea The author reviews in turn the languages of peoples 
with curly hair, and of those with straight hair, and languages 
are classed according to ethnical characteristics The reader 
generally feels that nothmg could be more extraordinary than 
this arrangement , but, what is a far more senous matter, even 
the pnnciple wiU not bear examination Opmions as to race 
shoidd always be taken with many reservations “ Whatever be 
the role played by changes in race in the transformations of 
language, the essential bonds between these two concepts 
cannot be established We must not confound hereditary 
ethnical characteristics with institutions such as language, 
religion, and culture, which are eminently transmissible, and 
can be borrowed and exchanged * Glanang over the hnguistic 
map of modem Europe, we see that under the uniformity of 
the same language very mixed races may be concealed A 
negro or a Japanese brought up in France under the same 
conditions as a French child speaks French like a native This 
fact suffices to render futile any attempt to harmonize language 
with race 

May we go so far as to say that a certam mentality corres- 
ponds to each language ^ The psychology of peoples speaks of 
a French mentality and a German mentality , if it be tme that 
the language is but an expression of mentahty, the difference 
between them ought to find expression in language This 
reasoning, unassailable in pnnciple, is difficult to verify, and 
in practice lays itself open to numerous objections In the 

‘ CLXXXV, cf also Byrne, CXXXI, vol 1 , p 45 
’ E. Renan, CXI, p xv 
■ WEitney, CXXIX, p 231 
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first place we must be careful not to mfer that a different * 
mentality means a different brain This would be to introduce ' 
afresh the idea of race into a psychological question Even in 
contras tmg a black with a white man, we have no reason to 
believe that the colour of the skin or the shape of the lips 
corresponds to a particular brain, which could produce thoughts 
different from our own 

In any case, such reasoiung could not be applied to mdi- 
viduals of the white race between whom are no essential 
ethnical differences We know that the colour of the eyes, hair 
or skin, and the head formation, furnish no criterion for dis- 
tinguishing a German from a Frenchman from an ethnical 
point of view, stiU less a linguistic one And yet there is no 
doubt that between the two peoples there is a difference of 
mentality — that they have national tastes, habits, and tempera- 
ments But these national temperaments all have the appear- 
ance, like the languages themselves, of being effects and not 
causes It is just as arbitrary to make language the outcome of 
mentality as mentality the outcome of language Both result 
from circumstance, and are the product of culture 

This conclusion is not enunciated in order to discourage 
those who dream of finding a connexion between the two ideas 
For it IS possible for language and mentality to be the product 
of identical causes and to present the same charactenstics 
without one being the outcome of the other If a language is 
the distinctive mark of a certain thought-form, a comparative 
analysis of languages ought to lead to a psychology of race 
This was the idea Herder put forth m his treatise on the origin 
of language, and also that of Wilhelm von Humboldt and 
Stemthal In our own time, another German linguist, F N 
Finck, has revived Herder’s idea while attemptmg to complete 
it ^ According to him, a language must be considered only as an 
act interpretmg the soul of a people languages are thus merely 
representations, and offer no tangible reahty to the eyes of the 
psychologist To treat them as realities is to become the 
victim of illusion A wholly subjective method should be 
applied to them, beginnmg not with language, which is only a 
result, but with the mind which creates language This is the 
method which best smts the study of certam products of 
psychic activity, such as piopiilar behefs , it is equally effective 

> CLX. 
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in the study of fear, dreams or faith This takes us far from the 
domain of Imgmstics ' 

We can reply to Finck that a language is, nevertheless, a 
reality.* By reason of its phonetics and morphology, a language 
has an existence of its own, independent of the psychic tenden- 
cies of the speaker His language comes to him as somethmg 
already organized, like a tool put into his hand He uses it for 
vaned purposes , he employs it for commonplace needs or for a 
display of virtuosity But it is always the same instrument, and 
the business of the linguist lies precisely in studying the essential 
and permanent qualities of tlus instrument Accordingly, the 
objective method against which Finck protests is perfectly 
applicable to linguistics, and language can be studied inde- 
pendently of mentality 

It IS not certain, moreover, whether the causes affecting 
language produce symmetrical effects upon mentality The 
essential and permanent elements in language are transformed 
by virtue of pnnciples in which the mentality has no part It is 
this which gave rise to the hypothesis of a " language life " 
indejjendent of all psychic, physiological or social life In 
fact, the differences which can be observed between two 
languages at any given moment of their history, even of 
peoples whose languages are related, is to be explained by 
purely linguistic phenomena in the development of each 
language, and accordingly does not justify conclusions as to 
the mentality of jieoples 

This observation is applicable to the most striking character- 
istics which can distmguish two languages Word-order, for 
example, is a process full of meaning Its very roots seem to be 
sunk deep in linguistic consciousness, smee it is found right 
at the origin of the preparation of the verbal image But we 
know that the structure of a sentence in German, Irish, or 
modem Armenian, is the result of special morphological 
transformations in these languages (cf p 144) , as the linguistic 
historian reviews the past, he discovers in the very different 
syntactical structures the action of internal laws explained by 
the development of each language 

It IS natural and reasonable to contrast languages which 
use the process of combination, with those which, on the 
contrary, avail themselves of the process of derivation , Greek 

^ Meillet, 11 , vol x, p 664 
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as distinct from Latin, German as distinct from French. 
Apparently these also present two different types of mentabty. 
since in once case the mmd, after havmg broken up the repre- 
sentation, expresses in detail the elements resulting from the 
analysis, while, in the other, it only indicates one aspect of 
this representation, leaving the hearer the task of substitutmg 
the others As a matter of fact, however, the two processes 
are the result of more or less well-developed habits , they are 
never mutually exclusive, moreover, and their use in every 
language is only a matter of degree It is enough for a certain 
type to predominate at a given moment in any language for 
this type to be repeated again and again in the course of ages 
It is a direct effect of the compehtion of morphological processes 
in no wise dependent upon differences in mentality 

The mentality m both cases is the same The expression 
alone is different The fact that one language says liber Petri 
and the other le livre de Pierre does not imply that the people 
speaking these languages conceive the relation of possession 
in a different way, but merely that they express it differently 
And for this difference there are historical reasons In the 
present state of our means of research, any attempt to discover 
the soul of a people by the character of its language is a 
chimerical enterpnse Even vocabulary reflects mentality 
imperfectly French possesses only the one word louer to 
translate the two German words tnteihen and vermiethen, 
whose meanings (to rent a house and to let it) are opposed 
to each other It is a vexatious ambiguity in the French 
language , but, conversely, the German word lehnen signifies 
both “ to lend ’’ and " to borrow ” Languages are also 
known which employ the same word for " selling ” and " buy- 
mg ” 1 Ought we to draw from these facts any mdication of 
the manner in which different races conceive of a loan or a 
sale i* By no means A vocabulary never renders all the 
aspects of thought There are always fewer words than ideas, 
but ordmary usage is content with approximations, as it has 
other means of avoiding ambigmty The meaning of each 
word IS made clear through the context, and if this does not 
suffice the language is never at a loss to remedy this deficiency. 

^ The Chinese, for ex&mple, say mdi and mdi , the only difference Ues in 
intonation (Galxlentz, C\%nes\scht Grantmalik (1881), j 230, quoted by 
Jespcisen, CXXXIV, pp 84-5) 
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In actual fact, French suffers httle from the ambiguity of the 
word louer, nor does German suffer more from the ambiguity of 
lehiten than does Breton from having only one word (glas) for 
" green " and " blue ", or from havmg to express in the same 
way " the sky is blue ” and " the beans are green " Whatever 
branch of language we are considering, it would seem that we 
are mistaken if we try to find m it the index of a special men- 
tality This does not mean that there is no relation between 
mentality and language Sometimes language can even 
modify and regulate mentality The habit of always placmg 
the verb in a certain jxisition leads to a particular manner of 
thinking, and may have a certain influence on the course of 
an argument French, German, or Enghsh thought is subor- 
dinated to a certain extent to the language A light and flexible 
language in which grammar is reduced to a minimum allows 
the thought to appear in all its clanty and permits it freedom 
of movement On the other hand, thought is hampered by 
the constraint of a ngid and heavy language The mentality 
of the speaker, however, reacts so as to accommodate itself to 
any linguistic form whatsoever It is impiossible to define a 
language by the temperament of the people spiealung it The 
study of language in its social aspect gives us the best idea of 
the nature of a language 

It is a truism to-day to state that man is pnmanly a social 
bemg One of the traits which tesbfies most eloquently to man’s 
social character undoubtedly hes in that mstmct which urges 
individuals dwelling in communities to make common cause in so 
far as their Idee circumstances or characteristics are concerned, 
at the earhest opportumty, m order to oppose themselves to 
those who do not present the same peculiarities to the same 
extent 

This mstmct is very powerful, and is found in all sections of 
every social organism , it has its origm m the very fact of 
community When a solitary Frenchman meets a Persian on 
a desert island, each will forget the differences between them 
and thry will naturally seek to make common cause Their 
equality m such isolation develops their comradeship But 
should a Persian travellmg in France happen to be introduced 
at the Cours la Reme, national feeling, which strengthens 
grouj.' existence, wiU suggest to the French the celebrated 
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phrase " How can anyone be a Persian ? " A solitary 
cavalryman readily fraternizes with an mfantryman whom he 
may meet but in cities where regiments of both arms are 
stationed at the same time, we know that this promiscuous 
relationship often engenders quarrels which force the authorities 
to mtervene and re-establish order It is not even necessary 
for there to be two different sorts of troops, whose function, 
uniform, and place of recruiting are different Within the same 
regiment, in the same barracks, nvalnes frequently arise 
between one battalion, one company or mess, and another, the 
sole cause of the trouble being the difference between two 
fatigues, two commands, or two numbers The slightest 
difference adds fuel to this rivalry One would say that once 
men are grouped together they take advantage of the most 
trifling circumstances to assert one special group-consciousness 
against another 

It IS not a case of motives of vanity due to some feelmg of 
supenonty coming into play Esprti de corps, it is true, is 
generally accomparued by some mward satisfaction — a sense 
of pnde which wiUingly provokes and humiliates others But 
these feelings are the result ot the esprit dc corps they do not 
create it It is the very fact of commumty which creates it 
The group itself has nothing jiersonal about it, and takes no 
account of the respective worth of the individuals who build 
it up From the moment a newcomer enters the group, he is 
accorded the same rights as the others , having at most to 
undergo some such mock test of worthmess to come among 
them as IS represented by school or regimental '■ rags " which 
are perhaps only a survival of ancient rites of initiation 
Fmally, the group is not governed by any legal provisions The 
bond uniting the members is not the result of any previous 
understanding, nor of any force imposed from outside It 
resides simply m a community of occupations, interests and 
necessities, and its strength is proportionately greater when 
side by side with it there exist other groups with different 
occupations, mterests, and desires 
In any social group, whatever its nature and howevsr large 
it may be, language plays a r61e of primary importance It is 
the strongest of the bonds umtmg tte members of the group, 
and IS at the same tune the S3rmbol and safeguard of 
common life What instrument can have greater eff* jcacy 
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than language in affirming the individuahty of the group ^ 
Flexible, fluid, and full of fine shades of meanmg, it lends 
itself to many and varied uses, and constitutes the bond that 
unites the members of a group, it is their sign of recognition, 
and their badge of brotherhood 

Every member of the group has the feeling that he is 
speaking a language different from that of the neighbouring 
groups Language, therefore, has a real existence in the 
community of feelmg possessed by those who spieak it This 
definition, at first sight purely subjective, is also based on the 
fact that to the sense of community m language is added the 
consciousness m each speaker of a feehng for a certain Imgmstic 
ideal, which each one personally endeavours to reahze 

A kmd of tacit understanding is naturally established between 
mdividuals of the same group in order to mamtain the language 
accordmg to prescribed rules This rule often depends, not 
without reason, upon custom But custom is not arbitrary , 
it IS, in fact, quite the oppiosite It is always determined 
by the interest of the community, which m this case is the 
necessity to make themselves understood Accordingly, each 
member of it sets himself unconsciously and instinctively in 
opposition to the introduction of anything arbitrary Isolated 
mfnngements of custom are immediately detected, and ridicule 
sufficiently punishes the culprit and deprives him of any 
wish to commit the error again For an infraction of the 
customary usage to assume the force of law, aU the members 
of the commumty must be equally inclined to commit it, that 
IS to say, it must be looked upon as the rule and therefore is 
no longer an infraction of rule 

The ngorousness of such a rule is considerable, and this is 
true for all linguistic communities and all languages We 
sometimes hear even cultured people declaring their astomsh- 
ment that the language of a peasant should have rules and a 
grammar of its own They imagine that rules only exist m 
the books given to schoolboys, and that an unwritten language 
cannot have any rules This is a fallacy Rural speech, or 
dialect as we call it, is often governed by stricter rules than the 
languages learned from grammars It is written languages 
that admit of doubts and discussions among scholars, and over 


For the ideal of accuracy m language, see Noreeu, XXX. vnl 1 (1892) 
Setila, XXVIII, vol IV (1904), pp 20 79 
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which, as Horace said, grammattct certant But those who speak 
a patois are scarcely ever m doubt Listen to a peasant dis- 
cussing the patois of a neigh bounng village , he will immediately 
discover differences which are hardly perceptible to the 
stranger, and will proudly affirm that himself and the people 
of his village alone speak properly and correctly, and that the 
correct method of speech ends with the brook which bounds 
his own side of the valley 

Men and women of the people generally have a quite precise 
idea of their language , they sense with a rare nicety the 
slightest departure from its rules Malherbe found a most 
accurate feelmg for language among the porters of Port-au- 
foin, and he took them, he said, for his masters * We know 
what imsadventure befell Theophrastus of Lesbos in the 
market at Athens When he asked the pnce of some com- 
modity, a woman of the pieople recognized him as a stranger 
by his speech ® Indeed, it is the people who should be 
consulted when there is any doubt about a question of usage 
It IS very well for academies to discuss whether automobile is 
masculine or feminine, and to pile up argument against argu- 
ment All that IS theory In practice, the people soon decided 
that the word was feminme If there was a moment of doubt, 
it was because m many cases (see p 94) the gender of this word 
could not be shown, which merely amounts to sajnng that m 
some of its uses the word has no gender But wherever it is 
felt to possess gender, that gender has been established as 
femmine une belle, une grande, automobile, I'automobile esl 
verte ou grise 

This solicitude for correctness and assurance in the stabiliza- 
tion of custom is what has made a language in any given com- 
munity But if we were to look for the perfect realization of 
any language we should not find it ' There are many people 
who speak French, but there is no French speaker competent 
to serve as a law and an example to others What we r ail 
French does not exist in the language spoken by any human 
being T o ask where the best French is spoken is an equally idle 
question The best French is simply an " idea ” m the sense 
in which La Bruy^e employed this word it is a fiction like 

* MdtHMres pour la vje de Malhtrbc, par le maiquis de Ragan, \ xlvii 

■ CicBin’a BruJits, vol xlvi, p 172 . Quintilian, vol viii d 1 

■ MeiUet, ICIII, p 357 
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the wise mar. of the stoics, who was perfect, beautiful, good, 
healthy in mind and body — " at least,” as the poet has it, 
" when he was not troubled with phlegm ” The best French, 
hkewise, is at the mercy of lapises of memory, vulgar mis- 
pronunciation, shps of the tongue It is an ideal which can 
be sought but never found , a force in motion, to be defined 
only by the end to which it is working , a piotential reality 
never actually realized , a becoming which never comes 

We might sum up the preceding by saying that a language 
IS the ideal linguistic form imposed upon all the individuals 
of the same social group 

But we have yet to define the group In a word, this will 
be the object of the ensuing chapters, for it is the nature and 
size of the group which determines the character of the language 
In France, together with the literary tongue, which is 
everywhere used as a wntten language, and which cultured 
people claim to realize in speech, there are dialects such as 
those of the Franche-Comte, or of the Limousin, which are 
themselves subdivided into a large number of local sub- 
dialects There are, therefore, as many languages as groups 
On the other hand, in a city like Pans there are a number of 
different languages supenmposed upon one another The 
language of the drawing-room is not that of the barracks, nor 
the language of the bourgeoisie that of the working-classes, 
there is the jargon of the courts, and the argot of the fau- 
bourgs These languages sometimes differ so much among 
themselves that you may know one of them quite well and yet 
understand nothing of another 

This diversity is due to the complexity of social relations, 
and since an individual rarely lives entirely in one social 
group, there is hardly a language which does not overlap other 
groups Each individual, in the course of his migrations, 
carries with him the language of his own group, and this leaves 
its influence on the neighbouring group into which he has been 
introduced 

Even two families living side by side do not use exactly the 
same language , but the difference, even if it contam in germ 
the principle of a variation destined to manifest itself in the 
future, IS felt so little for the time being that we are quite 
right in taking no account of it Besides, the speech used as a 
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medium for the exchange of thoughts between these two 
famihes is bound to bnng about a unification of the two 
languages, since mutual relations will tend from the outset to 
lessen the differences and estabbsh a common norm. Imagine 
two brothers living together, but carrying on different trades 
Each, m the workshop, will come in contact with different 
groups, and will inevitably adopt their language together with 
their habits of thought, occupations, and tools But the 
distinction between the two brothers established during each 
day — although if they should not happen to see each other for 
a long time it would amount, in the current phrase, to their 
no longer speaking the same language — will yet be effaeed every 
evening by the very fact of their intercourse Thus they are 
in turn submitted, every few hours, to two contrary influences, 
and their common language is constantly being purged of 
certain elements of dissociation which have been brought m 
from the outer world 

This is a good example of that struggle for equihbnum which 
is the law underlymg all linguistic evolution Two contrary 
tendencies draw languages in opposite directions * One of 
these IS the tendency to differentiation The development of 
language, such as wc have sketched it m preceding chapters, 
IS ever tending towards differentiation into a growing number 
of parts The result is gradual disintegration, which is 
accelerated in proportion to the amount of use a language 
receives Individual groups left to themselves, deprived of 
all contact with each other, would be hopelessly condemned to 
such disintegration But complete differentiation is never 
achieved One all-important reason arrests it on the road That 
IS the fact that the unrestricted narrowing of groups between 
which language serves as a medium of exchange eventually 
deprues language of its reason for existence , it would only 
annihilate itself if it became unsuitable as a medium of com- 
munication between men So it happens that the tendency to- 
ward unification is always at work against the tendency towards 
differentiation, and equihbnum is re-established From the 
interplay of these two tendencies arise all those diverse kinds 
of language, such as dialects and special and common languages, 
which we shall now consider 

’ Meillet, “ Uaification et difi^rentiation dans les [aagucs " (XLII (1911) 

P 402) 



CHAPTER II 

Dialects and Speciauzed Languages ^ 

TT IS always piossible to dehinit a language geographically 
-*■ by contrasting it with languages of a different type We 
know that the hnuts of French are set just at the point where 
it begins to clash with German, Basque, or Breton They can 
almost be fixed to the very village, or even withm the village 
itself, to a valley, or a brook , a mere street may often be the 
dividmg hne We can thus spieak of French, German, Italian, 
Hungarian, or Serbian All these languages are contrasted 
with each other and definitely circumscribed 

Nevertheless, we expenence a certain difficulty in tracing 
the respective frontiers of French and Provencal, High or Low 
German. Serbian or Bulgarian Here we are no longer concerned 
With two languages of different ongin, brought into contact 
by the chances of history, but rather with languages of a 
common ongin which have been differentiated by the circum- 
stances of their history The transition from one to the other 
IS insensible, and they do not confront each other with any 
stnlung contrast of expressive equipment The difficulty 
becomes still greater when we try to establish lines of demarca- 
tion between dialects of the same linguistic domain 

It IS an established fact to-day that linguistic peculiarities 
never have an identical area of distribution, in other words, 
that the isoglossal boundaries do not coincide, but are indepen- 
dent of each other 

In this respect examination of a linguistic map is most 
mstructive The A/las hngmstique de la France * gives a differing 
boundary for each observed variation Let us imagine 
a dozen small villages scattered over a considerable area 
in some French Department The inhabitants of all these 

' On the question of dialects, cf Ascoli, I Italia dialettale (XLI, vol viii, 
pp 99-120) L G»uchat, " Gibt es Muodartgrenzen ' (XXV, 'ol cxi, 1904, 
pp 365-403), Tappolet, Ueber die Bedeutung ier Sprachgeograpkie, J eslschnft 
Morf, p 385 fl , J Hul>er, Sprachgeographie, HI, vol i, p S9 ff and 
especially the works of Gilli^ron, Jaberg, and Icrrachcr On special languages 
in general, see Lasch, Mitteilungen der Anthrop Gesellschaft zu Wten (1907), 
Van Gennep, XIV (1908), i, p 32, and LXXIV 

* Atlas Unguistique d£ la France, Champion, Pans , see Gillenon and Roques, 

LXXVI. 
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villages speak the same language, in the sense that their 
speech has the uniformity of a special type of French, and is 
the result, histoncally speaking, of the mdependent develop- 
ment of the same language over a contmuous area At the 
same tune, between one village and another there are notable 
differences From the view-pomt of phonetics, grammar and 
vocabulary, a different description could be given of each 
village * Yet it is unusual for the peculiarities of one 
village not to extend, more or less, to the neighbouring ones 
But the geographical limits of each peculiarity, taken singly. 
Will scarcely ever comcide Thus in five or six villages out of 
the twelve examined, some wdl pronounce a where others have 
e, or o where others have u But the transition Ime from fl to « 
IS not the same as that from o to m , thus the villages in which 
these modifications occur are not the same In other words, 
the distribution differs 

For example, in the Department of the Landes “ there are 
four areas for the pronunciation of the word youg, unequal 
in size, and distributed somewhat as follows 



The Imes of demarcation m this mstance lie first m the 
pronunciation of j (French^) instead of imtialy, and secondly 
in the pronunciation tw m place of « The areas of these 
two phonetic phenomena do not coincide , nor do they comcide 
with the alternation of d and r, which practically divides the 
region mto two parts ^ 

latde I latze 

nor with such a morphological phenomenon as the contrast 
between the simple and compound preterites (tl dcrasa, tt a 
icrasff, whose boundary forms a sinuous Ime which divides the 
territory of the department m a curious fashion * 

^ Gauchat, " L'umtfi phon^tique dans le patois d'une commune'* 
{Ftsttckrift Morf, m 1 75 - 232 ) 

■ HiUardet, CIL P 245 

■ Itnd , p 249 

‘ Ibid , p 199 
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When the vocabulary of the same Department is studied, we 
find four different words for itang (a pond) accordmg to 
different villages — estan, gourgue, pesque, and dote ' — and three 
for corbeau (raven) — croque, corbe, courbas , * but the respective 
areas where these words occurred did not comcide with those 
having different words for dang Thus it is apparent that the 
data relatmg to vocabulary present the same irregularity of 
distribution as those relatmg to plfonebcs and morphology 
The natural consequence of this state of affairs is that a 
number of philologists have mam tamed that dialects do not 
exist For these scholars the linguistic conditions that arise 
out of the development of language can be conceived under 
two aspects only firstly that of the language, the great whole 
to which all local forms of speech may be referred, and secondly 
that of the local speciahzed forms of speech into which the 
language breaks up This, m a general way, is the conception 
of the Romance philologists, expounded in so masterly a way by 
Gaston Pans and Paul Meyer " No real boundary,” said the 
former, " separates French people of the North from those of 
the Midi , from one end of our national soil to the other our 
popular speech extends like a huge tapestry whose vaned 
colours shade mto one another in scarcely perceptible grada- 
tions at every pomt ” ’ 

Johann Schnudt’s Wave Theory {WellerUheorze) is akm to this 
conception * The latter mamtamed that each linguistic datum 
spread like a wave over each district, and that each such wave 
m its gradual advance was without a definite boundary He 
based his theory upon a study of the Indo-European languages, 
in which, as a matter of fact, the isoglossal coincide no more 
than they do in the Romance languages However, M Meillet 
IS quite justified in his defence of the reality of Indo-European 
dialects ‘ He has shown that a dialectical distribution can be 
established from the Indo-European onwards This distribu- 
tion rests upon the principle that, wherever a large number of 
linguistic boundaries practically coincide, it is legitimate to 
speak of dialects A definite dialect exists in any area where 

> Ibid , p 20B 

■ Ibid , p 175 

' Dauzat, LXV, p 217 ff , with references to Schuchardt, Ascoli, G Paris, 
and P Meyer Cf G Pans, CVI, p 434 

* CXCIX cf K Brugmann, XaXI vol 1 , p 226 ff 

■ XCVIl 
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common peculiarities are found Even if the boundaries 
between two adjacent areas should prove to be somewhat 
fluid, it IS still true that each area can still be defined as a 
whole by certain general features which the other does not 
possess Thus, Provenfal and French are at bottom only two 
dialects of the same language , and even though it may be 
difficult to trace on the map an exact line showing precisely 
where French ends and Provencal begins, each has nevertheless, 
en bloc, acquired characteristics in sufficient number and 
sufficiently well-marked to render confusion impossible 

Even withm the French domain we can estabhsh dialectical 
divisions by selecting certain special features which suffice to 
define the dialect Thus the dialect of Picardy is contrasted 
with the French of the ile-de-France in that it preserves the 
occlusive c, which has been transformed in the French domain 
mto the modem diagraph Ch, which the French describe as 
" chuintante “ — keval, katnp. kar, for the newer cheval, champ, 
char It IS true that this cntenon, excellent as it has proved in 
contrasting the dialect of Picardy with French, is not of 
any value, as Paul Meyer has demonstrated, in distinguishing 
this same Picardy speech from its northern neighbour Walloon, 
or from its Western neighbour the dialect of Normandy 
Between the speech of Picardy and Walloon, or between the 
dialects of Picardy and Normandy, however, there are other 
distinctive characteristics which make it possible roughly to 
fix the boundaries of these dialects 

Furthermore, the people usmg these different varieties of 
French do not confuse them The dialectal division corre- 
sponds to a genume feelmg on the part of the people m the same 
region for speaking m a manner different from that of their 
neighbours The people of Picardy in past tunes obviously 
felt that their dialect was as different from the French of the 
Ile-de-France as from Walloon or Norman French The 
explanation was that the Picardy speech as a whole, though 
spoken with shght local vanations, extended over a very wide 
area, and throughout that area was charactenzed by certain 
dominant pecuhanties which differentiated it, in the mmds of 
those who used it, from neighbouring dialects And this 
explams how it came about that literary works could be written 
in the French of Picardy 

No doubt, as we shall see later (p 273) , literary languages which 
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rest upon dialect — possess a dialectal basis, as we might say 
— do not exactly represent the speech of any one locality in the 
domain of such dialect This is as demonstrable for France 
in the Middle Ages as in Ancient Greece But that does not 
mean that dialect does not exist It exists to the same degree 
as the common language , it has a certam ideal existence 
For a Frenchman Satrii Alexis is written m a different dialect 
from Saint Leger, or the Cantiline de Sainte Eulalie 

In Greece, the epic dialect was not the lync dialect , and 
m the drama two different dialects were employed for dialogue 
and chorus These dialects were originally based on the speech 
of some particular region in msular or contmental Greece more 
or less wide m extent , and each possessed sufficiently numerous 
and characteristic features to merit the name of dialect Owmg 
to the use to which poets put them, they became literary 
languages, and literary languages of this type differ very little 
from special languages 

Havmg thus defined dialect, it will be well, before studying 
it in relation to the common language, to say a word about 
special languages For these, hke dialects, but for different 
reasons, are the result of social differentiation 

By the term " special language ” we mean a language which is 
employed only by groups of mdividuals placed in special 
circumstances The language of the law is a case in pomt 
In the exercise of their profession lawyers employ a language 
very far removed from that of everyday speech , it is a special 
legal language Another example can be found in ecclesiastical 
language A special language is often used in addressing the 
Deity, ]ust as Latin is used by the pnests of the Roman Church 
Religious phraseology must be counted among the special 
languages Fmally, all forms of slang are special languages 
Students, artisans, and thieves all use a language of their own 
These are so many special languages defined as such by the 
fact that they differ from the current language, and serve as 
a more or less secret means of communication between a 
limited number of individuals They all have this m common, 
that theirs is a special speech in relation to the same common 
language , and when their structure is examined they are 
found to be the outcome of a common tendency to adapt the 
language to the functions of a particular group 
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Some of these special languages are entirely different from 
the ordinary tongue — Latin, for example, which scholars have 
long used for international conimumcation They chose, as a 
special language in which to communicate with each other, 
a dead language , Catholic priests have done the same for the 
language m which they address the Deity Sanskrit, another 
dead language, hasremainedm India the language of the Pandits, 
that IS to say, the hterary class As examples of liturgical 
languages differing from the living tongue, we might cite Greek, 
Old Slavonic, Armeman, or better stdl, Coptic, preserved as a 
rehgious tongue by people who normally speak a language of an 
altogether different family — ^Arabic This is explamed by 
parbcular circumstances in the case of the scholar’s Latm, 
the need for bemg understood in anumber of different countnes ; 
and in the case of religious languages by obedience to tradition, 
still more by the necessity for distmguishmg between sacred 
and profane (see p 255) 

In general, special languages are developed from the common 
stock of some hvmg language Some of them, however, are as 
dead as Latin , the language of the courts, for example, in 
which every term has acquired a defimte connotation which 
lawyers must learn and to which they must conform exactly. 
At bottom, this is only a techmcal language, like that which the 
physician uses when drawing up a medical report, or which 
scienhsts in general employ for scientific matters Techmcal 
languages are the outcome of the necessity for givmg names to 
certain objects or ideas which have none m common usage , but 
they also respond to the desire for greater " scientific precision " 
— that IS to say, for givmg very unambiguous terms to objects 
which ordinary language also describes qmte adequately 
Sometimes special words are mvented, but sometimes the words 
m the ordinary tongue are employed with a special meanmg — 
as, for example, the terms "mass", "velocity”, "force", 
employed by physicists In this respect, technical languages 
belong to the order of slang * 

The word slang is nowadays a very vague term In reality 
it IS only another name for special language, and there are as 
many kinds of slang as there are specialized groups Slang is 
characterized by its mfimte variety it is constantly bemg 

Cf for slang, K Michel, Etudes de pktiologte comparie sur I'atgol 
Pans, 1956 , L Sain^aji, CXIX, and the works of Marcel Schwob and* 
M Dauzat 
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modified, according to circumstances and places Every social 
group, every trade or profession, has its slang. There is a 
school-hoy slang which dilfers with each school, and sometimes 
with each form , a soldiers’ slang, which likewise diifers with 
each arm and is not always the same m each rmlitary station , 
dressmakers and laundresses, mmers and sailors, aU have their 
special slang 

And finally there is the "thieves’ jargon ’’ It was m connexion 
with the French variety, that the word " argot ’’ first came into 
use Until the beginnmg of the runeteenth century, there 
existed m France a veritable crmunal guild, which had a special 
language, detenruned by convention and maintained by the 
will of every member This was " argot ”, previously known as 
jargon, for ongmally the two words were one It has been 
variously called cant in Enghsh (more usually now, jargon, 
Imgo, or slang, cant having almost lost this meanmg withm 
the last thirty years, and bemg generally understood only m 
the sense of hypocritical speech), Rotwelsch or Gaunersprache in 
German, furbesche m Italian, germanta in Spanish, calao m 
Portuguese, smechereasca m Rumanian, etc Students of slang 
still frequently base their study upon the language of criminals 
But nothing is less clearly defined, for in these days criminals 
no longer form a close corporation whose members all spieak 
alike The people who speak slang are from every social 
stratum, and what is called the cnmmal world comprises 
representatives of every district, class, and environment 
When criminals combme it is in small mdependent groups 
accordmg to some temporary necessity, and they recognize 
no leader who can impose his will ujxm them like another 
roi de Thunes or grand Coesre They cannot be distmguished 
externally, and they mix with society like anyone else, although 
they themselves hve in the borderland of respectable society 
Under these conditions, how could a sharply-defined criminal 
language persist ^ 

Slang owes its character chiefly to a difference in vocabulary 
It IS, m fact, a specialization of the common language, and as it 
exists only by contrast to this common language, the relation 
between the two must of necessity be constantly felt whenever 
slang is used Any phonetic or morphological distortion, even 
m the slightest degree, would result m breakmg the bond which 
unites slang to the common language from which it has sprung 
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Moreover, morphology and phonetics consfatute s}^tems 
which, when tampered with, are no longer quite the same 
systems Slang cannot harm them Doubtless it does happen 
that certain habits of pronunciation are used m slang and 
contribute to its characteristic peculianties Thus the argot 
of the Pansian faubourgs possess certam characteristics which 
suffice to reveal the social rank of the people who speak it But 
here we must distmguish between two thmgs that are different 
The natural pronunciation of the Parisian faubourgs is not 
the normal French pronunciation These districts have their 
own phonetics, independent of the vocabulary One may 
hear workmen speaking excellent French with the peculiar 
intonation of the faubourgs, and, conversely, society people 
using a slang vocabulary with the most cultivated pronuncia- 
tion When the pronunciation of the faubourgs is found 
together with slang vocabulary m the same speaker, it is merely 
a fortuitous association of two independent characters 

Hence we may reduce the special characteristics of slang 
to vocabulary alone , but we have still to explain how these 
differences of vocabulary came about The simplest process 
consists in the special use of the words of the ordinary vocabu- 
lary We have already remarked that a general term like 
travail, ouvrage, operation, invariably takes on a special 
meaning m the mouths of different people according to 
the occupation to which these words refer This phenomenon 
of semantic spiecialization (v p zoi) lies at the very base 
of slang 

Metaphor is one of the favourite devices of slang, and the 
employment of a proper noun as a common noun is another 
These processes are both exemphfied in ordinary language 
(v p 227) from which slang is not to be distinguished 
m this respect It is only in the apphcation of the process that 
there is perhaps some distinction Indeed, metaphor and 
metonomy are used with special frequency m slang , but as 
they are wanted solely for the purpose of emphasizing and 
maintaining the differences between slang and the ordinary 
tongue, these figures of speech are quickly worn out, and have 
to be renewed It is not astonishing, therefore, that slang 
should wear out its expressions more rapidly than any other 
kind of language Frequently, likewise, these creations are 
both conscious and accidental Here we come upon the prm- 
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cipal charactenstic difference between slang and ordinary 
language Although m principle and structure slang is a natural 
language, it nevertheless borders upon artificial speech and is fed 
at will by individual creations The supenority of one member 
of a group suggests to the others an appellation which results 
from the sjiecial circumstances of the life of the group and 
thus individual fantasy contributes toward the creation of 
new words 

This, however, is not enough to explain the mattei entirely 
The processes of normal language, even when strengthened by 
the particular activity of individuals, do not furnish slang 
with the constant supply of small change in new words which 
it requires It is then that foreign vocabularies are laid under 
contribution We must understand the word "foreign ” here in 
a broad sense, as denoting all that does not form part of the 
common language upon which slang lives Thus local forms 
of sjjeech spread over a considerable area, as well as dialects 
and sub-dialects which in their way are minor " common 
languages " subordinate to the general language of the country, 
and even foreign languages spoken in neighbourmg countnes 
may all contribute to the formation and renewal of slang 
Rotwelsch, for example, is full of Yiddish words, andingerniania 
there is a very important Gipsy element Smechereasca mixes 
with Rumanian, Magyar, Russian, Yiddish, German, and Gipsy 
elements , m English slang (formerly known as cant) , Irish words 
like im'ig “ to understand " (Irish tmgim " I understand") are 
occasionally encountered The argot of French students at the 
Fcole Polytechnjqne contains the German word Schicksal " fate, 
chance " ^ In general, French argot contains very few foreign 
terms (Arabic, Gipsy. Yiddish) , its chief stock is borrowed 
from indigenous elements, but the provincial tongues are 
as well represented as the mother tongue * 

The result of this variety of elements that goes to make up 
slang IS that a number of archaic elements are to be found in it 
In fact, once semantic specialization or merely borrowing has 
introduced a certain word into slang, tradibon retains it, 
often long after the current language has lost it For example, 
it IS somewhat surpnsmg to find that the Old Germanic word 

^ Marcel Cohen, VI, vol xv, p 170 

■ Cf an interesting study on Breton argot by M Emault, Vlll, vol xiv 
p 267 
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luU " little ” IS still used in Rotwehch m place of klein, or that 
the verb occire, which disappeared from the ordinary French 
several centunes ago, still lives in argot, as a substitute for 
iuer to kJl This is an archaism, though we often find apparent 
archaisms which in reality are merely the result of recent 
borrowing from hterary texts, and at times it is difficult to 
distinguish between the two processes 

Borrowmg from book-language is frequently an mdividual 
act , it belongs to the artificial processes of slang formation 
These processes vary considerably They consist, for example, 
in the distortion of the outward appearance of words , as when 
a slang suffix is substituted for one belonging to the ordinary 
language This happens m French argot when Sptcter is changed 
into eptsmar and Auvergnat mto Auverptn, or when Roiwelscft 
changes Kaufmann into Kq/mtch Other mutilations are 
merely extensions of regular phonetic changes The reasons 
given on p 57 to explain the exaggerations of phonetic trans- 
formations, have also their application in slang It is in 
slang especially that the speaker permits himself to pronounce 
words in an abbreviated form He addresses himself to a 
limited number of listeners who are quite prepared to under- 
stand him and already have a previous understanding with him 
As a result we have a large number of syncopations and 
elisions, simplifications, apocopes, and phonetic irregularities 
which contribute toward rendering slang mcomprehensible 
to the unmitiated At the same time, dissimilation, assimila- 
bon, and metathesis find in spoken slang a sod fully prepared 
to receive them, where no tyrannical rules forbid their propa- 
gation Lastly, artificial mutdations take place quite inde- 
pendently of normal linguistic conditions Examples of these 
can be seen in lottcherhime and javanais The first consists in 
transferrmg the first letter to the end of the word, replacing 
the former by the letter I and completmg the distorted word 
by a slang suffix javanais consists in inserting certain 
syllables in words (ar, oc, al, em, etc , but more especially 
av or va), and this is doubtless the derivation of the term 
javanais 

Loucherhime is not very old, and certainly dates back no 
farther than the beginning of the nineteenth century , the 
javanais of the Pans slums is, apparently, younger stiU But 
the process by which both these forms of argot have been 
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obtained is much older than they, and must have been employed 
at all tunes and in all places where people desued to transform 
their language In the Punjab to-day there is a tnbe of 
thieves who have created a special language by inserting the 
syllable ma mto the ordmary Punjabi words ^ It is a very 
simple process within reach of all We saw, p 229, that really 
new words are not mvented so easily When we have no more 
opportuiuties of drawing at our discretion upon neighbouring 
vocabularies for new words, we can always modify existing 
words upon some regular prmciple This process of deforma- 
tion IS used in a considerable number of slang languages 
French children often employ javanats in the school, and 
English boys and girls use its numerous English equiva- 
lents, while the same process has been observed at work 
in the scholastic institutions of Germanic and Slavonic 
countries 

That enigmatic grammarian whom we know only under the 
ambitious pseudonjon of Virgilius Maro, and who probably 
lived m the fifth century a d , seems to have been the inventor 
of a sfieaal language, which was long held in high repute in the 
Insh Schools This language consisted in a distortion of 
current words by the reduphcation, amputation, or displace- 
ment of syllables In the course of time, it became transformed 
and gave birth to a composite language called in Irish berba 
na filed “ the poet’s language ” This is a slang containing a 
medley of words from the Latin, Greek and Hebrew, as well as 
native words, some out of use and taken from archaic texts, 
and lastly, words of common usage turned upside down or 
otherwise distorted This language, of which we still have some 
samples, often difficult to mterpret, was preserved by tradition 
in the schools as a secret language We do not know to what 
extent it was spoken Possibly it was only a system of writing, 
like the language of sorcerers and talisman makers 

The magic formal* which we find chiefly in the tombs of 
Greece, Italy, and Afnca, written upon tablets of lead, often 
show the application of the same principles — the use of foreign 
words, and the mutilation of native ones * But in this case the 
motive is different , it is a question of establishing some means 
of communication with the other world, and the wording of 

* T G Bailpy, “ On the secret words oi the CulilSs " (Proceedings oj the 
Asiatic Society oj Bengal^ 1902) 

* AndoUent, Defixionum tahelLa, Pans, 1904 
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the text IS affected by considerations which have nothing to 
do With language as such 

This last point leads us to say a word on the question of 
special languages bom from mystic considerations 

Travellers who have visited uncivilized countries and 
ethnographers who have co-ordmated the various accounts 
given by travellers, all testify to the importance which special 
languages have in uncivilized societies Different vocabularies 
anse for religious reasons within the same language, whose 
differences lie in the maimer of usmg them, and m the things 
for which they are used In fact, among these peoples " the 
domam of the sacred is much greater than with us there 
IS hardly a social activity which does not participate at some 
time or other in magico-religious rites , and each time this 
happens, it is necessary m theory to employ a special language 
As a rule, these special languages, temporarily employed, 
are fragmentary m character, or at least, except sporadically, 
they consist entirely of a greater or lesser number of ordinary 
terms that are forbidden, that is to say, of linguistic taboos ” * 
Ever3rthmg that presents a sacred character, mcludmg, needless 
to say, the divmity under every shape and form, and also the 
chiefs, the dead, and all objects consecrated to them, animals 
representmg them, etc , calls for the use of a special language 
It IS also employed for acts which have in general a sacred 
character, such as fishing, huntmg, navigation, war, or even for 
certam particular acts whose sacred character is derived from 
somethmg of local or temporary import In Indonesia, 
camphor and gold seekers both have a special language 

One of the more common specializations results from sex- 
distmction Women do not employ the same language as men , 
even when they understand the words the men use, they have 
not the right to pronounce them Hence there are two different 
vocabularies, exactly parallel, each object having two names 
according to the sex of the speaker Among the Canbs, for 
example, the men speak Carib but the women speak Arowak * 
Sometimes differences m language mdicate a difference in social 


‘ Van Gennep, XI V (19DB), p 327 and S , R Lascb, jl/t/ln/ def anikropol 
GcscUsch , Wien (1907) 

’ I- Adam, Du purler des hommes et dw purler des femmes duns la langue 
curuibe, Paris, 1B79 
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rank Among the natives of Java, a superior speaks to his 
inferior in Ngoko, but the inferior answers in Kiumo ^ 

Sometimes, moreover, people belonging to difierent genera- 
tions employ difierent languages Among the Masai in East 
Afnca, the mascuhne population is divided accordmg to age 
mto two classes, each of which has strict rules forbidding the 
use of certam foods and consequently the use of certain words ■ 
The older men may not touch either the tad or the head of a 
slam animal, and must employ special terms to denote the head 
or tail Conversely, the younger men are not allowed to eat 
pumpkins. And it is a very senous ofience when either forgets 
and mentions m the presence of the other one of the actions 
which are forbidden to the latter. These rules are due to 
rehgious considerations, for the two groups are regarded as the 
two halves of a mystic umty embracing all the male mdividuals 
of the tribe The difierence between the two halves is marked 
by different practices, which inevitably entail differences in 
vocabulary 

This belongs mdirectly to the category of imtiation ntes, 
so important among unavilized peoples There are special 
ntes accompanying the passage from certam ages and mystic 
groups mto others It is a matter of separating the novice 
from his former state, m order that he may graduate mto the 
new one Hence the employment of secret languages, which 
are mamtamed more or less m their entirety after the mitiate 
takes his place m general society 

The opposition of two different worlds, one real and the 
other mystic, or one good and the other bad, constitutes the 
foundation of quite a number of rebgions This duahsm often 
creates a division in the language There are m the Avesta 
some twenty words which have a double vocabulary, one or 
other of which is used accordmg to whether Ormuzd, the 
principle of good, or Ahnman, the pnnciple of evil, is bemg 
spoken of • The same act may have a double imphcation, one 
real, the other mystical, and whenit enters the domam ot magic 
it IS denoted by a new and distinct word The sacrifice offered 

’ Von der Gabelentz, CLXIIL p 244 

* Capit Merker, Dxe Masa*t EtMnographiscke Monographie mus 
osta/nkanischen Semitenwlkes (1910), p 71 . quoted by S Feist, XXVI, 
voL xzzvu, p 113 

" See J Damiesteter. LXIV. 
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by the priest for sole object the passage from tme world to 
the other * In all lands, moreover, sacniice mvolves the use of 
a special language, which we call a rehgious language Thus 
the rehgious languages of modem Europe have magic as their 
original basis, and take us back to the practices and behefs of 
uncivilized peoples And yet, m this case as m every other, we 
must take care not to exaggerate the differences between 
avilized and uncivilized people. The causes which detemune 
the creation of special languages are fundamentally identical 
among both Our most highly cultivated languages present 
certam specialistic data, that we should readily attribute 
to a mystical mentabty were we to encounter them on 
the Zambesi or m Sumatra Verbal taboo, which has 
proved so important m the formation of all the vocabularies 
of Europe, is a purely mystic process How many people 
to-day avoid mentioiung certain words for fear of bringing 
to pass the misfortune which the word denotes Afisif 
omen < is the formula of a barbarian, and the influence attnbuted 
to names of thmgs is but a survival of a superstitious mentality 
We have even in these days an example of speaal dialect 
that goes even further than those restnc+ed to women Among 
the Jews of Germany who speak Yiddish, there exist two 
different vocabularies to distinguish when things are Jewish 
and when they are not , * and there are also distmctions 
depending ujxin sex , thus, in salutations the man speaks 
or answers in Hebrew, but the woman always m German 
It may be questioned, however, whether the spiecial languages 
still used to-day in uncivihzed countnes by those who foUow 
special avocations constitute proof of the user's supieistition of 
mind Just as among the Malays gold and camphor seekers 
have their speaal languages, so we have special forms of slang 
peculiar to our professions The language of the Breton 
tailors (langaj kiminer) has been studied , ^ and m Ireland and 
Scotland those used by coppersmiths (shclta) and other artisans * 
Like the herla na filed, these are perhaps survivals of an anaent 

‘ Hubert uod Hauas, " Essai sur ia nabin et la lonction dn sacrifice " 
m LKXXV. pp 7-130 

’ Ernest Levy, VI, vol xvui, p 333 
' Emnult, VIIX vob xxvi and xxvu 

' See S. I Best, BMiografiliy of Iruk Pkiiologji and Ltlerature, Dublin, 
1913, p 50 
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mystic speech , but their preservation can be explained by the 
needs and traditions of a particular group whose occupations 
have set them apart from their fellow men 

Special languages are the result of soaal divisions In 
prmaple, therefore, they are as natural as dialects, but they 
are always bom of the very heart of a common language, 
from which they usually continue to draw their sustenance 



CHAPTER III 


Standard or Cohmon Languages 

"IXTE indicated at the end of the first chapter of this Part 
(p 233) to what extent standardization of language is 
a social necessity If society did not react against linguistic 
disintegration, the world would be one welter of dialects 
growing ever more and more completely differentiated But 
the people who speak a language always tend to preserve it 
mtact , furthermore, the conversational mterchanges which 
are always takmg place between members of the same social 
group mvolve the standardization of a language From this 
process dialects evolve, but also standard languages which are 
superposed on them 

Needless to say, there are certam differences between the 
formation of a standard language and that of a dialect Dialects 
arise spontaneously through the natural mterplay of Imguistic 
acts Wherever m contiguous areas the current speech shows 
common peculiarities and a general resemblance apparent to 
the speakers, there is dialect Dialects are more or less capable 
of definition We have pomted out that the combmed forces 
of all the linguistic criteria could never absolutely fix their 
limits There is always somethmg arbitrary about the linguist’s 
selection of phenomena for establishing dialectal divisions on 
his map It IS the same with dialects as with those natural 
regions mto which a country is divided ‘ when they do not 
serve as a basis for political divisions, their boundaries must ever 
remam indeternunate The inhabitants of Seme-et-Mame 
to-day still speak the Bne, Gatinais and Montois But these 
different names, which do correspond, perhaps, to certain 
geographical characters, do not represent any strictly defined 
region to-day , and even if there was a time when we might 
have spoken of the boundaries of the county of Bne, Montois 
at least was never anythmg but a geographical expression 

A dialect is all the more closely defined when it comades 
with a piohtical division, and its boundary will often subsist 


1 L Callois, Rigions nahtrelles el noms de pays, Fu-u (IBOS) 
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long after the drcumstances which fixed it ^ For examine, 
we find that in many regions of present-day Germany 
the isoglossal boundary hnes comcide at certain points 
where they also coincide with the ptohtical frontiers 
anterior to 1789 These frontiers generally date from the 
sixteenth and even the fifteenth centuries , they were also 
rehgious frontiers, so that the influence of rehgion was added to 
that of politics m keeping these dialects clear-cut It is the 
same in Bnttany, where the boundaries of the dialects of Leon, 
ComouaiUes, and Tr^gmer, stdl quite evident at many pomts, 
comcide with the old religious and political division of the 
country It is striking to find, for mstance, that the dialect of 
Tregmer is separated from that of Leon by the Morlaix River, 
which was formerly the boundary between the two bishoprics, 
and. accordingly, that the town of Morlaix, which bestrides its 
nver, is cut mto two from the Imguistic view-point This does 
not mean that the people on one side of the stream do not under- 
stand those on the other But there are a certam number of 
hnguistic peculiarities whose common area ends precisely at 
the same pomt , and, as m the case of the German dialects, 
the isoglossal hnes which coincide with each other also comcide 
with the old admimstrative divisions 
Nevertheless, however important these political or economic 
factors may be, dialect is before all a hnguistic entity Even 
when we have made full allowance for outside influences in the 
biuldmg up of dialects, the fact remains that they are based 
mamly upon a natural development of the elements of language 
This IS not the case with the mean or standard language 
common to all areas usmg the dialects derived from it This is 
always defined by circumstances external to the language itself 
It may be due either to the extension of an organized political 
power, to the mfluence of a predominant social class, or to the 
supremacy of a literature Whatever may be its recognized 
ongm, there are always pohtical, social, or economic reasons 
which contribute to its preservation " Civdization alone can 
spread a language over great masses of people ” * And when 
the common language becomes differentiated and broken mto 
several parts, it is because the social bonds which mamtamed 

^ L Febvre, “ Histoire et dialectologie.*' in the Revue de Synikhe 
kutonqug, vdI xii, d. 249. 

* E. Renan, CXli p 101 
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it intact have become relaxed We must therefoie make a 
separate study of the foimation of scandard or common 
languages, and show by historical examples to what causes their 
birth, prosperity, and decadence are due 

At the base of every standard or common language there is 
some other language. This has been adopted by mdividuals 
of different speech Histoncal mffuences explam the pre- 
dommance of the language taken as the base and also 
provide the reason for its having spread over the areas of 
local speech The philologist must first, however, decide which 
this language is 

Speaal conditions in each country determine which it is ; 
each of the great standard languages, ancient or modem, has 
been created m a particular way In some cases it is a dialect, 
that IS, the language of a given district, which has spread to 
neighbouring districts and become the common or standard 
language This was the case m ancient Greece when the 
Hellenistic koivti was formed m Alexandnan times. The aounj 
was m essence the Atbc dialect Until the fifth century, this 
dialect was merely " a local speech, belongmg to an isolated 
region which attracted few strangers , its population, thoroughly 
rural m character, was relatively homogeneous Common 
languages had formerly existed m Greece, and especially m 
the colomes After its extension along the shores of Asia Minor, 
Ionic became the standard language, and is known to us through 
its illustrious representative Herodotus And although we have 
the evidence of historians that a certam number of different 
local tongues existed in the Dodecapohs, a standard language 
co-extensive with these local forms of speech was also used 
Pohtical arcumstances, however, did not permit the standard 
Ionic speech to attam the same importance as was achieved 
later by the Attic speech. Thanks to an extraordinary combma- 
taon of complex causes the Attic speech came to be the language 
common to the entire Hellenic world durmg a whole century, 
between the end of the Persian wars and the formation of the 
Macedonian Empue First among the causes which conspired 
to assure this predominance to the Attic dialect was the 
pohtical r61e which devolved upon Athens after the downfall of 

» Mfallet, XCIII,pp 243-4 Cf Kntaduner. CLXX VII, Thumb, CCXIII 
and Hofimann, CLXVIIL 
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the empire of the Achaemenidae But the penetratmg force of 
the Attic was augmented by the renown of its poets and 
artists It was as a pohhcal, artistic, and hteraiy centre that 
Athens came to have the honour of estabhshing that standard 
language which from the fourth century B c. to the ninth A.D. 
served as the medium for the expression of thought for Greeks 
everywhere. This language was an outgrowth from the Atdc 
dialect as it was spoken withm the Imuts of that district ; 
it was only an adaptation of the Atbc dialect to the populations 
who spoke different dialects or even different languages 

In anaent Italy the conditions were somewhat different ^ 
Labn, which became the standard language of Italy, and finally 
of the whole of the Western world, was essentially the language 
of Rome, that is, of a aty as contrasted with the dialects of the 
country outside The sermo urbanus began by stifling the sermo 
rusttcus before supplantmg m their own territory neighbouring 
dialects such as the Sabme, the Marsian and the other languages 
of Italy, Oscan, Umbnan, Etruscan, Celtic, and Greek Here 
we are confronted with the importance of the aty as a pohbcal 
capital. 

Standard French likewise radiated from the capital of 
the country The political importance of Pans and the country 
immediately surrounding it suffices to explam why the diale ct 
of the Ile-de-France — " French ’’ — ^was adopted by the 
neighbourmg provinces m proportion as they became united to 
the kmgdom, and why it finally became an instrument for 
intellectual exchange from Dunkirk to Perpignan, and from 
Brest to Chamomx The French of the Ile-de-France was not 
only superposed on the dialects of the same linguistic family, 
derived hke itself from Latm, but it also served as a standard 
or common language for the Flemings and the Bretons, whose 
native tongues were Germamc or Celtic In the sou^h-east of 
France it penetrated as a common language the Basque 
territory It was not even confined within the political 
frontiers of France, smce certain parts of Belgium and Switzer- 
land are Imguisbcally French, not to mention the colomes, old 
or new, which spread the use of French overseas.* The history 
of this common or mean French speech, its formation and its 

* Stoli. CCVIIL 

* See La langus francatse dans le monds (pnbUahed by the Alliuict 
Fnacaue), Pans, 1900. 
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geographical extensioii, is strictly bound up with the pohhcal, 
economic, and social history of the country , it is impossiMe 
to understand the one without a knowledge of the other 
It was m the capital, however, that French origmated, and from 
a certain rla<« withm this capital — the bourgeoisie This fact 
has been verified m masterly fashion by M Bninot * The 
common language, as it became fixed m the seventeenth century, 
IS the language of the Pansiaii bourgeoiae — of the “ town " 
The court accepted it, then the provinces , and the great 
writers, by usmg it, gave to it the power of estabhshing itself 
once lor all. The influence of dialect is scarcely visible 

Standard Spianish became fixed much earher than French, 
At the time of the Moorish conquest (in ad 71 i) the peninsula 
must have contamed three large highly differentiated dialectal 
groups ' the Gahcian in the west, Catalan in the east, and 
a central group spreading over a wide area It was from a 
northern dialect belongmg to this domam — Old Castilian, 
spoken near the Basque provmces — that standard Spanish was 
denved For reasons ansmg out of Spanish polibcal history, 
Castilian spread toward the south fanwise, gradually over- 
riding the other dialects of the central group Nevertheless 
both to the right and left of the Castihan block, representatives 
of these dialects have persisted, even to the present day, in 
the Leon and Aragon patois, between which there are some 
cunous resemblances Casbban, thanks to Kmg Alfonso X 
(1252—64), who was for Spain what Dante was shortly to 
become for Italy, became a hterary language m the thirteenth 
century Standard Spanish is thus the result of the polibcal 
and literary supremacy of Castile This supremacy did not 
extend to Portugal, which formed an mdependent state from 
the close of the eleventh century. The Portuguese dialects 
always belonged to the old western group Thus old Portuguese 
IS homogeneous with Gabcian However, the importance of 
Lisbon as the capital in the sixteenth century, and the influence 
of the great poet Camoens (1525-80) gave the supremacy to 
the central dialect of the country, which became the standard 
of hterary Portuguese As for the dialect spoken to-day in 
Gahcia, it gives the impression of old Portuguese arrested m 
its development , it is also deeply bnged with Spanish ' 

^ Lll, vol 111. Sec bJw Roaset, CXIL 

* Fot the facta contained in this paragraph I am indebted to M. Amengo 
Cutro. For Portuguese, cf Leite de Vaaconcellos, CXXVIL 
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As oHiipared with French and Spanish, the standard F . ngl i s h 
speech diows traces of considerable influence exercised by the 
various dialects, from the very beginnmg of its history ^ This 
H due to the fact that the city of London, where " the King's 
English " took form, is situated at the meetmg-point of several 
dialects Furthermore, it so happened that at the very moment 
when the standard language was in the process of formation, 
the city of London suddenly began to grow, gathermg to itself 
immigrants from every provincial area, who mingled with the 
old population This immigration brought dialectal influences 
to bear so strongly upon the common language that m the 
seventeenth century the pronunaation of standard Enghsh, 
far from being stabilized, still admitted of numerous variations 
Traces thereof can still be seen This immigration from the 
provinces, however, had the additional effect of bnngmg about 
continual mterchanges of population between the capital and 
the provmces ; and this proved extremely favourable to the 
spre^ of the common or standard form of the language It is 
therefore to the importance of its capital that England owes 
the relative unity of its language, but m rather different 
conditions from those m which French was stabilized, and. 
French is thus more thoroughly umfied 

In our own tune, standard languages have been created in 
the Balkan Peninsula The future, no doubt, will modify them 
and extend their area These also owe their standardization to 
the existence of capitals The dialects of the Southern Serbs 
are very different from the written and spoken Serbian of 
Belgrade,* which has the accent in different places, a greatly 
simphfied system of inflections, and no quantity In many 
respects, these dialects are mtermediate between Serbian and 
Bulgarian , m practice, the dialectal boundary between the two 
languages is impossible to fix. Since the end of the Balkan 
wars, however, a common Serbian language has invaded and 
absorbed those southern dialects which are found within the 
pohtical limits of the kingdom of Serbia We are fairly well 
informed, as to the way in which the standard literary language, 
for example, was substituted for the dialect known as Ikavian * 

» W Horn, CLXIX iuul CLXX , Morsbach, CLXXXIII 

• O Broch, “Die Dialekte des sOdlichsten Serbiens," Vienna (190J) 

( 5 c*rf/(e» BaWfl>i-Cemnif 5 J»ofi, Linguist , Abteilung, vol 111)^ /wwiv 

■ H Hirt, “ Oer ikavuche Diaickt un KSmgreiche Serbien ' (XXXlA^ 
Phil hist Klasse, t 146, 1903) 
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The pniicipal change consists in the replacing of the sound i 
by the group ^ye Such a substitution is facihtated in Serbian 
by the existence of the family umt — the zadruga ^ Obviously 
within each zadruga a single language must be spoken , but 
mamage was continually mtroducmg into the zadruga wcnnen 
who were foreign to the district and who spoke difierent 
dialects Thus, local sfteech had bttle chance of remaining 
intact, and the common language grew proportionately The 
hterary language thus became the standard language for all 
the Serbs of the Kingdom 

In Germany, where the capital is of very recent growth, 
and does not, moreover, exercise an uncontested supremacy 
over the whole country, the spread of the standard language 
was independent of political umty Standard German is 
pnmanly a wrtUen language which owed its success to rehgious 
causes and its ongm to the necessihes of colonization ' The 
Reformation spread the German of Luther throughout the 
region of Lower Germany , already, at the end of the six- 
teenth century the only wntten language used m this area was 
a common literary language Its spread was slower m the 
Cathobc distncts of southern Germany, and in Protestant 
Switzerland But Luther himself only used an instrument 
which had been long smce prepared Since the beguming of 
the fourteenth, and even the thirteenth century, there had been 
a tendency in the Chancelleries of the mmuapahbes and princi- 
palities of Germany to adopt a standard common language 
different from the regional dialects The example was set by 
the unpenal chancellery,’ which attempted to avoid dialectal 
pecuhanties, and to employ the same language m all the 
distncts within its jurisdiction This was evident dunng the 
reign of the Emperor Charles IV, m the fourteenth century. 
The language of the impenal chancellery gathered impetus 
from the fact that it was above all a colonizing language 
Step by step, mdeed, German was implanted m the Slavonic 
domam and substituted for the Slavomc languages. Thus 
standard German took shape m the colonized cities of eastern 
Germany, owed its literary importance to the Reformation, 

^ " Majnage is ooe of the constaat human intennedianes between language 
and local history/ Terra^ier, C XXIV. pp. x 22S 

* Kluge, CLXXV and CLXXVl. i^tjahr. Dm Anfaiige drr msukodi- 
deuiseken SchrtfirpraehM var Halle (1910) 

” Socm, CCVL pp. 104 and 203. 
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and became stabilized as a result of the discovery of printiiig, 
and so became the written language of the whole of cultured 
Gennany 

The history of Russian is rather difierent ^ Throughout the 
Middle Ages, the written language of Russia was the Slavonic 
used by the first translators of the Bible. This Slavcmic, 
based upon the Slav speech of the South (round about 
Salonica) underwent a certain adaptation in Russia without, how- 
ever, beoinung identified with Russian itself Although un- 
educated people sometimes wrote very much as they spoke, 
the hterary language remamed the Slavonic of the ecclesiastics 
From the time of Peter the Great the language became free 
from this southern ecclesiastical Slavonic influence, and as had 
happened with the languages of western Europe, especially 
French and German, conformed to the speech of Central Rusaa, 
as it was spoken in the old capital, Moscow In the course of 
the nmeteenth century, it thus became a literary language, 
still containing traces of the southern Slavomc ecclesiastical 
use, but resting essentially upon the current spoken tongue 

Pobsh has been a hterary tongue from the begmiung of the 
fourteenth century, but it blossomed out m this respect during 
the sixteenth centurv m the region of Cracow (Little Poland) 
At the same time, this hterary and standard Pohsh was not the 
language of that area ; it came from the region of Posen and 
Gnesen (Great Poland), the ethnical cradle of the Poles m the 
tenth century Thus, of the four great dialectal groups, 
Mazovian, Posnanian, Cracovian, and Rutheman Pohsh,' it 
is the Posnanian which served as a basis for the common 
hterary language. This language was developed m Little 
Poland and attamed its full structural significance m Ruthema, 
the eastern portion of this area — that is to say, in a partly 
colonized region, not belongmg ongmally to ethnographic 
Poland 

, Lastly, there are standard languages with a purely hterary 
ongm This is the case, for example, with Itahan,' which 

^ E Bndde, Oatline of Rauian coatanporaxy literary history, seven- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries " (in Raasua), forma the twelfth part of the 
Encthloped*ja slavjoiuhoj Jilologtj, Petrogzad, IBOS. 

* See Caumir Nitscb, Mowa ludu pahkiMgo, Cracow (1911). 

* D’Ovidio, " longna e dialetto ” (ZLI^ vol i,pp 564-03) ; G Ascoli, '* H 
toacann eil Imraaggio tottniano degh Itahani (XLI, vol viu, pp. 121-6) Pio 
Rnjnn, " Origine della Imna italiuia *' {ManuaJe dsUa letteratu^a ttaltama, 
by d'Anoona and Bacm, vdL 1, 2nd ed (ISOS), pp 15-24). 
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became stabilized as the language common to geographical 
Italy at the beginning of the fourteenth century, thanks to the 
prestige and influence of writers such as Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccacao, at a penod when the country had no political unity. 
Certainly, these great wnters made use of the language spoken 
around them, whence the name lingua toscana, borne by 
literary Itahan smce Dante's day This name, however, m no 
way implies that the Italian of hterature grew out of the 
extension of a provincial dialect The language which Dante 
raised to the rank of a hterary tongue, and which was destmed 
to become the common language of all Italy, is essentially the 
speech of a city — Florence — and the speech, moreover, of the 
upper classes of that aty The Tuscan dialect itself presents 
certam pecuhanties which have never found their way mto 
the hterary language For example, it changes the mter- 
vocahc e mto a spirant, saymg fuoho for fuoco, and la hasa for 
la casa Nevertheless, it is only fair to say that several causes 
of a different order contnbuted to make Florence the terra 
Protnessa of the standard language common to all Italy Apart 
from the fame of its wnters and its importance as a hterary 
centre, this aty, situated between Bologna and Rome, was 
predestined to serve as a connecting hnk between the mtel- 
lectual cities of Italy Moreover, the dialect of Florence had 
certain intrinsic qualities which recommended it above all 
others for the r61e of a standard language It was closer to 
the ongmal Latm, and hence made it easy for every educated 
Itahan to transpose his local dialect mto the common language 
Thus was prepared the tnumph of the lingua toscana, which 
was complete when, in the fourteenth century, the Venetian 
humanist Bembo pienned his works m it 

The method of formation of such standard languages as we 
have had under review naturally exercises its influence on the 
relation existmg between these languages and dialects When, 
the standard language is itself only a dialect that circumstances 
have caused to prevail over other dialects in its vicinity, they 
are apt to be absorbed by the standard language The dialect 
serving as a basis for the standard language is mvested with an 
authority which is imposed upon the others No doubt, it 
generally loses its outstandmg peculianties Thus, the Attic 
dialect was robbed of some notable peculiarities when it became 
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the Hellenistic language But the other dialects are con- 
demned to lose their vitality rapidly in contact with the 
standard language Unless special conditions reinforce this 
vitality by converting them mto special or hterary languages, 
dialects gradually lose their local boundaries and finally 
become absorbed in the standard language In northern France 
there are practically no dialects left, and there no longer exists 
even that intermediate territory between the standard language 
and the local speech — -paiots A native of Picardy to-day 

knows only two types of language , his village speech and 
standard French He has learned the latter at school, and he 
meets with it every mommg m his newspaper The local 
manner of speech thus becomes more and more saturated with 
elements borrowed from the common language If perchance 
certain elements borrowed from patois creep into the standard 
language, they must not on that account be considered as 
survivals of the old dialect, or as evidence of a new one m 
process of formation , they are merely phenomena resultmg 
from a reflection of patois on the standard tongue We must go 
back several centuries to find texts m the dialect of Picardy 
It died on the day when those who spoke it lost the sense of 
the mdependence and dignity of dialect 

We are ill mformed as to what took place m ancient Greece 
or Italy It is probable, however, that the dialects there 
became more or less absorbed into the standard Greek and 
Latm The Hellenistic koiv^ is the basis of all the modem 
Greek dialects Standardization once accomphshed, a new 
division took place accordmg to historical laws, but along 
different Imes , and nothmg can be discovered m the dialects 
of modem Greek corresponding to the old dialects antedating 
the formation of the *011/17 The local forms of speech must 
have impregnated themselves so thoroughly with the characters 
of the common language that doubtless they could no longer 
be recognized, except in certam details of pronunciation or 
features of the vocabulary Even the mscnptions, close as 
they are to the spoken tongue, furnish no evidence of the 
survival of the dialects ^ 

In Italy, Latm absorbed a number of languages of which we 
know very little nowadays, and also dialects allied to that of 
Rome The efforts of certam philologists have enabled us to 
> Thumb, CCXIIL 
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sort out of the vocabulary, morphology, and phonetics of Latm 
certair dialectal features which may per^ps be retamed 
to some extent in the dialects of modem Italy ^ 

Dialects contributed to the elaboration of a standard language 
in varymg degrees Those dialects most closely aJhed with the 
dialect serving as a basis for the standard language are natur- 
ally the first to disappear This statement, which may sound 
tnte, nevertheless has its importance m the study of lan g u age 
contacts (cf p 294) For example, there is a perceptible 
difference in the respective influences exercised upon 
English by Danish and Norman French.* The grammatical 
structure of Enghsh has been but little affected by 
the latter, whereas Danish stamped its impress deep 
upon it , the deterioration and simplification of the gram- 
matical system were effected two centuries earher in the 
regions principally occupied by the Danes than in the south of 
England, where the Normans settled Apart from social and 
political relations— it should be noted that in England the 
Normans were relatively few in number, and alwa}is constituted 
a speaal caste — the reason for this marked difference hes in 
the degree of relationship existing between the languages m 
question From the grammatical view-point, Enghsh and 
Damsh piossessed affinities which did not exist between English 
and Norman French 

Standard languages that are pnmanly written languages, 
such as German or Italian, are quite differently situated as 
regards their dialects The norm represented by the standard 
language sets up no opposition to dialect, smce no dialect 
tends to encroach upon any other It is a question of two 
different languages which have been superposed one upon the 
other The feehng of a unity greater than that of the local 
dialect, yet more limited than that of the standard language, 
subsists with little nsk of mterference throughout the country 
Thus, m Piedmont or Lombardy, conversational language does 
not coincide with book language The latter appears artificial 
and archaic , it is really a dead language without spontaneity 
and, as Ascoli says, without stcurezza * In modem Germany, 

' Cf the study of G Mohl, Chronologte du Lahn vulgaire , of A Crnout, 
LXX; aad of de Ribezzo, Rchquie italiche uei dialetti dell' Italia 
mendionale *' {AU\ Accad. Arch Lett Bell Arh, Napoli, i, 1908). 

■ Jesperseu, CXXXIV, pp. 170-3. 

■ Aicoli, XLlv voL viu» p 126 
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likewise, we can still speak of dialects. Tliey occupy an inter- 
mediate place between the local speech and the standard 
language. In popular sentimoit they represent the language 
of fairly large districts that are more or less clearly defined. 
They have their place in hteratuie and journalism And the 
common language is affected by them because it has no uniform 
pronunaabon. being spoken differently m each district With 
the exception of the people who belong to the upper middle 
classes, who are especially well educated, every German’s 
pronrmciation of the standard language is more or less local. 
Standard German is written alike everywhere ; but it is pro- 
nounced m such a variety of ways that an observer can easily 
tell where the speaker comes from. The differences observed 
here and there m the pronunciabon of French provmcials 
are msignificant m comparison with the German dialectrc 
pronunciabon 

However, we said that the demarcation between standard 
wntten German and local dialects is not absolute In fact, 
as we might expect, there are contmual exchanges between 
them, and they mutually penetrate one another And the 
result of this mter-penetration is a weakening of dialectal 
characters , so much so, indeed, that we might well predict 
here, as in the precedmg case, the gradual disappearance of 
dialect In this compebbon between dialects and standard 
languages, however, we must take into account one essential 
factor of which we have as yet said nothing, and that is their 
relabve stability 

To every standard language we might apply what M Meillet 
says of the Greek koiiftJ * " It is an ideal norm which became 
more and more archaic with time, further and further removed 
from the tendencies of current speech, and also an ever-renewed 
effort to adjust the natural tendencies in the development 
of the language towards this norm " The standard language 
" IS not a stabihzed language, nor one that evolves regularly 
It is a language in which there is a kind of equilibrium, con- 
stantly Variable, between stabilization and evolution " This 
eqmhbnum is not easy to mamtam When the common 
language extends over a very large area where there is hkely 
to be contmual fluctuation m the population, and where social 
classes mtersect and mix together, it will inevitably be exposed 
■ XCIII, p 263 
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to compeUiiig infliimn^ in the direction of change. If it yields 
and beoimes modified, its end is already m sight, for nothing 
will be able to prevent its being modified m varying bshum 
and degree m the difierent regions where it is spoken. History 
offers many examples of such dismtegrabon But before this 
happens common languages resist modification for a long tune, 
havmg m their favour pohtical conditions and the influence 
of teaching establishments and administrative conservatism. 
And yet it may be that their best safeguard still hes m writing 

The only question to be discussed here with reference to 
wntten language — to which a special later chapter will be 
devoted — is the extent to which it effects the development of the 
common language Wntten language always represents a 
tradition and conservative rules Doubtless tradition may exist 
without writing Accordmg to Czsar, there existed among the 
Gauls a certain body of traditional laws which the Druids made 
their pupils commit to memory, thus ensunng their trans- 
mission from generation to generation In India before the 
time when writmg came into use, the rehgious texts were like- 
wise transmitted orally without undergomg the least alteration 
But it goes without saymg that tradition gams added strength 
and resisting pwwer when reinforced by writing 

We must not confound wntten and hterary language 
Although the two ideas sometimes comcide, there are cases m 
which they are antagonistic and contradictory to each other 
Wntten language is often the expression of the standard 
language, while hterary language is generally qmte distmct 
from It In many countries, men of letters, poets or story- 
tellers, formed a caste apart, with traditions, customs and 
pnvdeges of their own , their language, therefore, had all the 
characteristics of a special language, necessitating mitiation, 
and imposing an apprenticeship to the craft It might even 
happen that the role of the poet was partly religious, and 
certam hterary languages are, at the same time, religious 
languages Sanskrit, for example, preserved this character 
for a long time In Greece, the peculiarities of the great lync 
poems were no doubt due to the fact that they were based on 
such special religious languages Even apart from all rehgious 
mfluences, there arose m many countnes hterary languages 
which were limited to certam very defimte uses The language 
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of the Greek epic is a type of such special literary languages, 
which took shape m the hands of the poets and became fixed 
once for all Whoever m Greece sought inspiration from the 
epic muse used a language which corresponded in no way to any 
spoken tongue , both Apollomus of Rhodes and Quintus of 
Smyrna conformed to the Homenc tradition Similarly, m 
Athens, there arose a convention of employing for the choral 
parts of the tragedy a fixed language tinged with Done, but 
not fundamentally representative of any particular Donan 
dialect In India, also, there were literary languages with a 
more or less dialectal basis, which were employed only for 
certam kmds of literary work and by certain categories of 
poets They were distinguished chiefly in being different from 
the standard language The Malays, who do not speak an Indo- 
European tongue, employ as their hterary medium a special 
language, the Kawi, full of Sansknt elements ^ 

Qmte apart, however, from those cases m which the literary 
language originates in a special language, we can easily under- 
stand the difference between the literary and the common 
language In fact, the fundamental character of the standard 
language is to serve as the mean between the different tongues 
of the various peoples who use it When such a language 
spreads throughout a district, the elements contributing to the 
creation of this mean becoming more and more numerous, the 
standard is mevitably lowered Thus, despite the prepondera- 
ting influence of the intellectual 6hte, the farther the standard 
language spreads, the more elements it borrows from the lower 
strata of the population It rapidly becomes more and more 
hfeless, neutral, and colourless It is then defined by its 
negative characteristics — weakness and triteness 

The man of letters, however, needs a personal instrument 
that will express his mdividuality and sensibility ' ‘ Language , ’ ' 
M Barres has said,* " havmg been fashioned for common use, 
can express only what is coarse ” Flaubert had two ways of 
wntmg, accordmg to whether he was mditmg an intimate 
letter or composing literary works in his own constramed style 
"Artistic wntmg” is always a reaction against the standard 
language To a certam extent, indeed, it is a slang, a literary 

" Cf tlie celebrated work of W von Humboldt, Ueber Kaw\sprach6 auf 
der Inset Java, Berlin, 1836-9 
* Un hatnme fibre, pp S7-B 
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slang, which although it has many varieties and happpim to be 
different m the case of the Parnassians, the symbolbts or the 
decadents, is none the less a modification of current speech. 
These fonns of slang, restricted to the bterary holy of hohes, 
and hmited to a small number of mitiates, do not concern us 
here At most, we need but mention that they sometimes 
contribute to the common language certam words or turns of 
expression But we must give closer attention to those cases 
m which the literary language is nothmg other tha-n the 
written tongue, and where both express the norm represented 
by the standard language 

The services rendered by our writers to the formation of the 
standard language are very great It is to the combmed 
efforts of authors and grammarians that Frenchmen owe the 
french they learn at school ^ It is they who have forged this 
fine mstrument for the general user, and taken care that no 
rust defiles it The punfication of the language, earned on for 
several centunes, may seem to be a work of tnvial and pedantic 
quibblmg, yet we have received so much benefit from this work 
that those who have done it deserve thanks Thanks to the 
schoolmasters trained by the study of the best writers, all who 
use the language have at their disjxisal the most appropnate 
form for the expression of their thoughts, a language m which 
all the words have an exact meanmg, and all the turns of 
speech are stabilized in their most delicate shades of meanmg 
In abolishing from the written language all that would shock 
natural feeling and good taste, in submittmg it continually to 
rules of reason and decency, they have rendered it capable, as 
Bouhours has said, " of sustaming the strongest subjects and 
elevating the weakest ” In a word, they have adapted it in 
advance to all the requirements of the imnd And the standard 
language has amply benefited from the work they have per- 
formed It has gamed m clearness, elegance, precision, variety, 
and, m the words of Rivarol, m " the mtegnty belonging 
to its gemus I ” 

The great writers have done for words what the kmgs 
formerly did for the comage They gave it whatever value 
they saw fit and decided the rate at which it was to be accepted 
by all Somethmg of their spint has passed mto modem 

1 See Bninot, LVII, vol iv, p 219 and fl , cf also Alexis Francois, La 
grammaire du punsme ei VAcadimie fran^aise au xvut sticlg, Pana (1905) 
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Frenchmen, and though they speak French, it is Pascal and 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyere and Bossuet, Montesquieu 
and Voltaire, who dictate the words they employ Each 
mdividual, however little education he may have received, 
dips mto such mexhaustible reservoirs, oft-times without 
suspecting it, when he talks We have here m mind a certain 
contemporary French writer, whose language, properly speakmg, 
IS a reproduction of the French classics He might well serve as 
a model to all those who attempt to write French, for he realizes 
With absolute perfection the ideal of French literature ui its 
general and " common " form In fact, we recognize in each 
of his works, in the use he makes of words, the way he combines 
them, even in the turn and rhythm of the sentences, the impress 
of our great masters It requires a well-trained taste to 
appreciate such a subtle art There is a pleasure, however, in 
being able to recognize and distinguish in this fine fabric, 
with its beautiful sheen, the importance of each of the strands 
woven into it It is pamful to think that perhaps a day will 
come when no one will be able to enjoy this pleasure, should 
education change its character and purpose, and cease to 
be concerned with the best , then the public will no longer 
understand its value, but will trample on this dehcate tissue 
and all its fine pastel-shades of meaning 

No doubt this IS because all individual forms of art are 
beyond the reach of the crowd But it is also because the 
creation of a " common ’’ form, no matter how perfect, is but 
a moment m the history of a language, and further because a 
written language is always a little behind the spoken one 
The construction of a wntten language marks a stopping- 
place m the development of language The forms crystallize 
and ossify, losing the elasticity natural to life It is an illusion, 
however, to imagine that language can ever be arrested What 
gives this impression of arrest is the fact that an artificial 
language is superposed on the natural one , the discrepancy 
between the two, slight at first, becomes increasingly greater 
m the course of time, until eventually the contrast becomes 
so marked that there is a break This creation of wntten 
language may be compared to the formation of a film of ice on 
the surface of a nver The ice borrows its substance from the 
nver, it is mdeed the actual water of the nver itself — and yet 
it IS not the nver A child, seemg the ice, thinks that the nver 
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exists no more, that its course has been arrested But this is mily 
an illusion Under the layer of ice the water continues to flow 
down to the plam Should the ice break, one sees the water 
suddenly bubble up as it goes gushing and murmurmg on its 
way This is an image of the stream of language The written 
tongue IS the film of ice upon its waters , the stream which still 
flows under the ice that imprisons it is the popular and natural 
language , the cold which produces the ice and would fain 
restrain the flood, is the stabdizmg action exerted by the 
grammarians and pedagogues , and the sunbeam which gives 
language its liberty is the indomitable force of hfe, triumphmg 
over rules and breakmg the fetters of tradition 

Present-day French offers some justification for the above 
simile The discrepancy between written and spoken language 
IS ever growing greater , neither the syntax nor the vocabulary 
IS the same Even the morphology presents differences 
the past definite and the imperfect subjunctive are no longer 
used in the spoken tongue Above all, the differences m vocabu- 
lary are obv lous to all Frenchmen are writing a dead language, 
dating back to the writers of the seventeenth century, which 
the contemporary writer, to whom we alluded above, repre- 
sents to-day in its full perfection But we speak in very 
different fashion Our current vocabulary has changed since 
the seventeenth century' * The contrast between wntten and 
spoken vords recalls the contrast between the plebian and 
aristocratic words , we should hesitate to use in wnbng most 
of the words we employ in conversation A man who speaks 
as he writes gives the impression of bemg artificial and 
abnormal There are less and less of these people every day 
For a long time the upper classes preserved by tradition an 
archaic language, stimulated by the use of the ivritten tongue, 
and it was only m the lower strata of the population that the 
growth of a spontaneous language, reviving the expressive 
elements of the language, was evident To-day, the artificial 
language of the upjier classes has disappeared, to the advantage 
of this jxipular tongue All the punsts deplore this " vulgariza- 
tion’', but their complaint is futile * As a further consequence, 
the written tongue can be tainted by it , the daily papers 

^ See F Gohin, Les transfonnahons de la langue francaise pendant la 
deuxvlme moiti du wixi sxkcle (1740-89), Pans (1903) 

« See especially E Deschancl, LXVILandP Slapfer, CXXIII 
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hastily written by men often of no culture, are adopting more 
and more the expressions, turns, and even the forms of the 
spoken tongue The solecism jc m'en rapelle, the barbarous 
phrase it fa^on d ce que are in constant use Many other 
" mistakes ” no less crude can be found every day in these 
papers In a Pans newspaper with a large circulation we can 
collect such expressions as tl demanda d ce que avec cette 
brusquerte dont tl ne se d&part jamats cette affaire ressort 
de la Prifectwe de police tl ne se g£na pas pour V agontser 

de soUtses au point de vue picunter alors tl s'enfuya, 
etc It will be readily noticed that in all this barbarous jargon 
there are numerous reminiscences of the written tongue For 
example, se dipartir it, ressorttr d are not phrases belongmg 
to the spoken tongue , the use of the past definite is one of the 
charactenstic forms of the written language The journalist 
who made these mistakes evidently mtended and desired to use 
the written style of language but through lack of culture he 
has fashioned his written language from artificial and often 
false elements In like manner Gregory of Tours, whose Latm 
swarms with mistakes due to the influence of the language 
spoken about him, still uses deponent verbs which had long 
since disappeared from the spoken tongue , many of his 
deponent verbs do not exist in classical Latin ^ 

In defence of the good name of the French Press, however, 
we must recognize that m many large newspapers the language 
preserves a literary form, and that in them the correspondents 
and reporters apply the rules of written French without blunder- 
ing If the number of those newspapers is tending to dimmish 
rather than increase, probably their level of correctness in 
wntmg French is proportionately becoming higher There is 
a desire to react against the surrounding vulgarity, and 
sohcitude for the purity of the language is thereby only 
strengthened The Parisian Press thus includes newspapers 
which do not, in the proper sense of the term, all wnte 
the same language One popular sheet uses scarcely any but 
spoken French in a more or less literary form The language 
of another great daily journal would do justice to our best 
writers , it is pure " literary Frencli ” 

This hterary French, however, is an acquired language , so 
great is the discrepancy between it and the spoken tongue, 

^ M Bonnet, L, p 402 
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that it often requires a long and arduous initiation and diligent 
practice No one knows how long the custom will continue 
— I mean the custom of leammg it. In any case, it can be 
foreseen that the fate of this literary French will be that of 
Latin It will be preserved as a dead language, with its rules 
and vocabulary fixed once for all The livmg language will 
continue to develop mdependently of it, as the Romance 
languages have done At best, it will serve as a reservoir for 
ennchmg the vocabulary of the hvmg tongue (cf. p 228). 
There will be a literary French m contrast to vulgar French, 
as there are two kinds of Arabic m contrast to each other, and 
as the mandarin Chinese is opjxised to the spoken languages of 
China ^ Should a complete reform of orthography occur in 
France, the differences between these two French languages 
would startle everybody 

Naturally, the existence of literary French does not prevent 
the formation of a standard common language beneath its 
surface Vulgar Latin, from which the Romance languages 
have sprung, was itself very different from the classical Latin 
which was still written in the time of Ausonius and Claudian 
Alongside of the xoiinj of the Hellenistic period was an artificial 
literary language whose vocabulary and even morphology were 
different 

In fact, it IS possible to have several common languages 
superposed one upon the other 

In ancient India, Sanskrit, which was origmally a religious 
language, became a standard literary tongue the moment a 
foreign dynasty sanctioned its employment for profane purposes 
It IS to-day a scholar’s language, belonging both to the higher 
type of culture and to religion Texts like the Mahabharata. 
or the Puranas, are still read and recited m the temples, just 
as Latin texts are still m use in the Catholic Church But, 
needless to say, Sanskrit extends far beyond the domam of 
any Indian speech Not only does it embrace the whole of the 
Penmsula of India, where it is used by peoples of very different 
race and language, but it has been exported by Brahimn 
and Buddhist missionaries as far afield as their missionary 
enterprises have taken them 

The existence of Sanskrit did not prevent other standard 
languages from arising Long before the comparatively late 
‘ StciDthal, CCVII, p 53 
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epoch (about the tune of the Christian era) when Sansknt 
developed mto a hterary language, younger tongues had been 
employed as common written languages From about 250 b c , 
King Asoka made of use these languages as official tongues m 
his mscriptions , other languages — Pali, for example — were 
used concurrently with Sansknt as religious languages, and 
employed m wntmg Buddhist texts Fmally, m the drama, 
certain hterary languages known as the Praknts were normally 
used side by side with Sansknt This is somewhat remmiscent 
of the Greek lync and epic languages ^ 

But underneath the anstocrafac stability of these Prakrits * 
dialects and local tongues were fomung at an early date, and 
are still m evidence Some of them have assumed sufficient 
importance to serve literary needs — eg Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi India still has a common language, Hmdustani, 
which properly speakmg represents no real dialect 

We miy close our chapter with this example of the Indian 
languages It admirably illustrates the relations of standard 
or common languages with local dialects and with each other 
It shows the fundamental difficulty of tracing the boundary 
between the elements which define them, or of deciding to what 
pomts they penetrate and react upon one another The fact 
IS that the formation of the common languages, as well as their 
development and disintegration, are regulated by historical 
causes outside the sphere of language, namely by the move- 
ments of civilization itself 

1 F hax:hte, Essat sur Gunddhya ella B^halkalhd, pp 40-59 
■ See Julea Bloch, XLIX. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Mutual Influence of Languages * 

' I 'HE ideal of an uninterrupted, continuous development for 
-*■ language, sheltered from every outside influence, is 
scarcely ever realized On the contrary, the mutual influence 
of neighbouring languages often plays a very important role in 
linguistic development 

Contact between languages is an histoncal necessity, and 
this inevitably leads to penetration Under our very eyes and 
all around us there arc areas where history has shuffled 
various peoples speaking different languages In areas of this 
kind the extension of commerce and the necessity for com- 
mumcation demand the knowledge and common use of several 
languages The Balkan peninsula has always been, and still is, 
a maze of languages, races, nationalities, and rehgions Slavs, 
Greeks, Albanians, Rumanians, Turks, Jews, and Armenians 
form smaller or larger commumties all mixed together m this 
area There are Greeks m Thrace and Rumanians m Mace- 
donia, Serbians in Albania, and Albanians in Greece Nowhere 
m this region is it possible for political frontiers to coincide 
with racial or religious boundanes Orthodox and Roman 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Judaism, all taketheirshare 
of each different race and nationality Various languages, which 
contribute more or less towards the preservation of these 
religions and nationalities, add an additional element of 
confusion side by side we find Serbian and Bulgarian, Greek 
and Albanian, Rumanian and Turkish, Armenian, and lastly 
Spanish, spoken by the Jews, and this list includes only the 
larger groups of languages, disregarding the dialects 
A similar situation, somewhat exceptional in present-day 
Europe, must more often have been the rule m the course of 
history Its consequences from the linguistic point of view are 
considerable When two or more languages come into contact 

* H Schuchardt, CCIII, E W^indisch, Zur Theotxe def Altschspfachen und 
Lehnworter (XL, I-^ipzjg (J897). pp 101-26) For questions of pnnciple, see 
Schuchardt. SiMrften, XXXIX (1882-90), vols 101-S, pp lieatid 

122, XXXVIII, vols xii, xui op 476 and 508, and xv, pp 88-123 and 
XVf vol. VI (1912) Sayce, CXxXVIII, vol i, p 219,^ives some examples of 
mixed languages 
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they are bound to react more or less upon one another By 
virtue of this truth, certain philologists have even gone so far 
as to say that there is no language which is not in certain respects 
a xmxed language It is therefore necessary to examine the 
conditions under which Imguistic contacts are brought about, 
and the results of such contacts on languages 

It would not be correct to represent the competition of two 
different idioms in contact as always manifesting itself in the 
same manner, for languages differ m their vitality and conse- 
quently some are more easily influenced than others 

In the case of two of the great languages of civilization, such 
as German and French, which are equal in vitality but differ 
considerably in structure, the competition to which they are 
exposed has no great effect on the languages themselves, and is 
earned on almost entirely in an economic field The schools 
equip the protagonists for the fight, but it is in the give and 
take of life that victory is obtained We hear of some Swiss 
village where German has driven out French , another where 
the opposite has happened * We will not discuss here the 
respective merits of languages The inhabitants of these 
villages, being in possession of two instruments of equal sub- 
stance and efficiency, have chosen the one which best answers 
their requirements There wiU always be a tendency to dis- 
place the linguistic frontier according as economic relations 
are developed on this or that side of it Practical interests 
alone rule m such circumstances and decide in favour of one or 
other language which might otherwise long remain m a state of 
equihbnum 

In addition to economic conditions, the political situation 
must be taken mto account Certain peoples, because of 
a feelmg of patriotism or for the sake of showing their inde- 
pendence and opposmg a neighbouring power, will uphold 
one particular language more strongly or even develop it in 
preference to another It is obvious, for example, that the 
respective positions of Flemish and French in Belgium do not 
depend upon economic conditions alone, but also upon political 
motives which the philologist must take mto account During 

* Zunmerh, Die deulsch-franzostchc Sprachgrenze in dcr Schweiz (part 1 , 
GdttiD^en dissertation, 1891 , part 11 , presented at Geneva and Basle, 1895 
and 1899) 
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the past twenty yeais, a movement m Ireland has developed 
m iavour of the revival of the old national tongue , the origin 
of this movement was prunanly pohtical, and the chief motive 
was to free the people from the traditional enemy-speech — 
English French was never so much m vogue m Alsace as 
durmg the annexation of that country to the German Empire 
When it was part of France before 1871, and no linguistic 
constramt was imposed upon it, there was less reason for 
avoidmg the use of local Germanic speech 

To a great extent, political reasons govern the rivalry of 
languages in the Balkan countries , but religion has also 
played an imjxirtant part A language hke Armeman owes 
its vitality, in large measure, to the fact that there is an 
independent Armenian Church m existence The feehng of 
religious community mcreases the resisting power of a language 
In 1688, m South Africa, the French Protestant refugees 
formed a fourth of the papulation of the Cape Colony , but as 
Dutch was the official, the public, political, and rehgious 
language, French disappeared m the course of a century 

An equally powerful sentimental factor which has 
strengthened and mamtamed the mtegrity of many languages 
is the sense of prestige No Roman citizen would ever have 
consented to learn one of those barbarian idioms, quorttm 
nomina mx est eloqw ore Romano (Pompomus Mela, 111, 3) , 
whilst even in Italy Latm stifled Etruscan, Oscan and Umbnan 
So great was the prestige of the Latm language that barely a 
century after the conquest Gaul sent professors of oratory to 
Rome 

The detennmabon of the Greeks not to sacrifice their 
language and adopt that of a conqueror whom they despised, 
preserved Greek throughout the ages Turkish has never been 
able to supplant it, nor even to encroach upon it The language 
of the oppressor was used for administrative necessities, but, 
as the Itahans put it, never has the lingua del cuore given way 
to the lingua del fane 

The prestige of a language was usually ]ustified by its worth 
In the case of Greek this worth is considerable, and greatly 
transcends the intnnsic value of Turkish Turkish, the 
language of the conquerors, is m no way a cultivated language, 
and cannot, therefore, successfully compete with Greek, 
which represents a culture a thousand times more venerable. 
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The imptortance of this intrinsic worth of a language is made 
manifest in many places We could almost give the coefficient 
of each Armenian has given way to Russian m Europe , but 
Polish has resisted Russian m the west of the former empire 
of the Czars They are two languages of equal strength, and 
in no respect is one inferior to the other The genius of certain 
Indo-European, or Seimtic, languages like Arabic for spreading 
IS doubtless the result of complex causes, m which the intrinsic 
worth of the language itself has no mean part 

Isolated linguistic nuclei, thrown by chance into the midst of 
a population speaking a different language, can hardly be 
mamtained mtact, and are rapidly absorbed, no matter whether 
the environment mto which they fall has a highly cultivated 
language or not We know how difficult the diverse ethnic 
groups in the United States have found it to maintam the 
mtegrity of their languages alongside of Enghsh Even 
German is seriously affected and is rapidly degenerating, a 
German-Amencan has gradually reached the point of saying 
Milch gletcht der Onkel nit on the model of Uncle does not like 
milk ^ About the middle of the eighteenth century, a Swabian 
colony settled m Spain, at the loot of the Sierra Morena No 
trace of German can nowadays be found there other than in a 
few family names * Similarly, the French spoken by the French 
refugees established in Germany, or in the Netherlands after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, did not long withstand 
the influence of the speech by which it was surrounded North 
of Frankfort there were a certain number of villages peopled 
by the French, who have remamed there, but whose language 
to-day is the German of the neighbourmg villages On the 
other hand, German has survived from the fourteenth century 
onwards m the Gottschee valley in the very midst of a Slo- 
venian area ^ Economic conditions have doubtless favoured 
its retention, not to mention the additional prestige of patriotic 
opposition to Slav influence But furthermore, from the 
cultural pwint of view, German is better equipped for spreading 
than Slovenian The two languages were not equally matched 
It is easy to understand, nevertheless, that Slovenian, used by 

' Baumgartner, “ Die dcutsche Sprache in Amenka,” quoted by Mcillct, 

IV, XVIIl, vol cxvi 

■ S Feist, XXVI, vol xxxvi, p 344 n 

^ Ad H^xi&cn, Dte deutsche Sprachtnsel Gottschee, Gttlz {IS9S) , li Tsclilnkel, 
Grammattk der Gottscheer Mundart^ Halle (190S) 
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the entire surrounding country, would not be influenced by the 
German of Gottschee Yet the fact that German was able to 
maintain its position can be explained only by the infenonty 
of Slovenian from the point of view here taken. 

Let us now consider the influence of a common or standard 
language, representing a highly organized culture, upon a group 
of local varieties of speech, possessmg neither unity nor co- 
hesion A case of this kmd is to be found m the relations 
between Breton and French m Bnttany Their rivalry bears 
no resemblance to that of French and German in Switrerland, 
where the two languages advance and recede hke two armies 
facing each other and can so remain on guard for a long time 
If one of them recoils or advances, however, a real displace- 
ment of the linguistic frontier takes place, and the people will 
definitely speak French or German On the contrary, the 
linguistic frontier between Breton and French has hardly 
vaned for several centuries, despite the mcontestable progress 
made by French in Bnttany ^ We know that in the eleventh 
century A d Breton had scarcely a wider area than it occupies 
to-day within the limits of an almost straight Ime runnmg 
from the north-west to the south-east, from Plouha, on the 
coast between Paimpol and Saint-Bneuc, to the mouth of 
the Vilaine, passing below Quintin and above Elven To the 
right of this line, the French, or gallot dialects as they are 
called, have been almost alone m use for the last nme or ten 
centunes The rivalry between the two languages presents 
Itself under a special aspect Let us resume our analogy of two 
confronting armies Here there is no longer an army drawn up 
in battle array, nor is there any question of territory gamed by 
the conquerors as they force the conquered to retreat There 
IS merely a continual passage of numerous elements from one 
language to the other they are hke deserters constantly 
going over to the opjxisite camp, which will eventually find 
itself with none of its native soldiers left Here we have 
peaceful penetration rather than a war of conquest 

Let us now examme the situation to the west of the Ime 
traced above All the Breton dialects, without exception, 
have been invaded by French The language of the more 
complex civilization brought with it an mflux of new words 

’ See Paul Sifbillot, Revue d' Eihfio^faphxt, January, IS86, and J Loth, 
Vlll, vol XXIV, p 295, and xxviu, p 374 
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representing objects, ideas, and manneis that were new Ever 
since the end of the fifteenth century French literature and 
religion has been pouring French words into the Breton 
language, owing to the fact that French had naturally furnished 
the Bretons with models for their devotional books Breton 
thus became confined more and more to rural or special uses 
Military service and the teaching of French m the schools 
of the last fifty years have merely precipitated matters At the 
same time, a change has taken place in the conditions of 
competition between the two languages 

For a long time the penetration of Breton by French was 
effected by a sort of unconscious endosmosis, Breton receiving 
internally a dady increasing number of French words without 
bemg aware that any difference was being effected Most of 
the Bretons, however, contmued to speak Breton even while 
introducing French words into their language To-day, the 
great majority of the people are bilmguaJ, and accordingly 
the competition between the two languages has been in a way 
transferred from the field of daily commerce to the mind of 
each individual spieaker This form of competition is equally 
deadly to Breton The resources offered by a knowledge of 
French are infinitely supierior to those which a knowledge of 
Breton alone provides for a speaker The fact that French 
is the bourgeois language, employed exclusively by urban 
society, makes the country-girls as anxious to use it as they 
are to don the dress of these fashionable people Further, 
intercourse between the Breton population and the bour- 
geoisie is becoming more and more frequent , employees and 
domestic staff speak French with their employers The develop- 
ment of the tourist traffic provides m the foreigner and the 
townsman a considerable source of revenue for the native, and 
it is therefore to his advantage to speak French, and indeed 
has become a necessity The kind of hfe led also influences 
language It is a fact that Breton is less spoken on the coast 
than m the mterior, the explanation bemg that the seafaring 
folk naturally gam their livelihood away from their homes, 
and come m contact every day with people who speak another 
language, or at least a different dialect Thus it behoves them 
to employ a common language like French for their business 
Lastly, it IS along the Breton coast that the pnncipal lines of 
communication are to be found, on which the principal towns 
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are situated, and where, consequently, a constant exchange of 
business is earned on and tourists are continually coming and 
going ^ French has thus become the common or standard 
language of Bnttany, which Breton, with its many vaneties of 
dialect, has never been The struggle between French and 
Breton is thus ultimately traceable to economic causes, but 
it is the respective value of the two idioms as expressive 
media which determines the particular condibons of this 
struggle 


The final disappearance of Breton may, therefore, be 
predicted , but we need be m no hurry to announce its dis- 
appearance prematurely Breton is still very much ahve 
Quite apart from the devotion of the Bretons to their natural 
traditions, the considerable increase of population in Breton 
Brittany is a powerful factorm themamtenance of the language 
On the other hand, the advantage of being bilingual may 
encourage the Bretons to speak Breton among themselves It 
is a ready-made, special language, which serves to safeguard 
their independence As a special language, Breton may be 
preserved for a long time among certain groups of workers 
in the sardine fisheries and canneries, and by the paludters 
who work the salt-marshes, the slate workers and itinerant 
dealers , and m this form, no one can possibly judge of the 
extent of its longevity It will be able to renew and regenerate 
itself as long as there is a sufficiently large group to maintain 
its integrity as a special language 

Already, however, there are linguistic islands where Breton 
has disappeared Thus the industrial workers of Hannebot 
speak nothing but French Still more striking is the case of 
the peninsula of Guerande, where the real Breton Bretons are 
confined to the four hamlets of the commune of Batz, inhabited 
principally by salt-marsh workers Even here Breton survives 
only in a precarious fashion As the circle boundmg the 
linguistic island becomes narrower and narrower till it is 
reduced to a minute area, the number of Breton-spea!ung 
individuals within the land also diminishes Breton here is 
no longer used by people under fifty years of age. and children 
no longer understand their parents We can see the tune when 


1 Camille Vallfiux, La Basse-Bretagne^ Pans, 1907 
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Breton wiU have definitely disappeared from this comer of 
the globe 

There are other languages which the same fate has befallen. 
Sorabian or Wendidi, a Slavomc dialect, is to-day spoken m the 
Spreewald (Lausitz) , but its sister-language Polabian, which 
was formerly spoken on the lower reaches of the Elbe, dis- 
appeared m the eighteenth century To-day, there remains no 
trace of Prussian, a Baltic dialect, which stdl survived along 
the coast between Dantzig and Konigsberg at the end of the 
sixteenth century In England, the Celtic dialect, Cornish, 
which dunng the Middle Ages must have occupied the whole 
of the pemnsula, mcludmg modem Devon, and 3oined up with 
the Welsh area across the Bnstol Channel, has now practi- 
cally disappeared The last Cornish speaker, according to 
legend, was a woman named Dolly Pentreath, who died on 
26th December, 1777, at St Paul, near Penzance, at the age of 
one hundred and two In the course of the nineteenth century, 
however, scraps of prayers, oaths, and phrases m Comish 
could still be heard on the lips of peasants, and in 1875, there 
were stiU old men in Cornwall who could count up to 20 m 
Comish * 

The question now anses of deciding what we mean when we 
say a language is dead, and the pomt at which we must consider 
it to be so 

Polabian has been absorbed mto German, as Comish into- 
Enghsh, and present-day Breton is being gradually swallowed 
up by French The capital of Cornwall, however, apart from 
old words or groups of Comish words traditionally preserved, 
stdl retams many traces of the old native language Similarly, 
the French spoken m Bnttany and the English spoken in 
Ireland * betray the influence of Breton and Irish Not only 
is the vocabulary more or less impregnated with words and 
expressions from the native language, but the latter reacts 
upon phonetics and even upon certam details of morphology, 
as for example, the word-order or the use of prepositions 
Thus m Bnttany in the French speech of the towns the accent 
is often placed m Breton fashion, and it also preserves the inten- 
sity it possessed in Breton In the French spoken at Quimper 
the penultimate syllable is very strongly stressed , final 

VIII, vol lu, p 239 

* Joyce, Enghsh as we speak U m Ireland, London, 2nd edition (1910) 
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sonants are often changed into surds, especially the spirants 
{ime cheMisse neuf, un fromache, etc ), fam is used (m the sense 
of ober in Breton) as a true auxihary {pour fatre le dtable 
s'trnteT=pour gue le diable s'trriie] , the complement of the 
passive verb is introduced by the preposition avec (Bret gatU) ■ 
" tue avec son voisin " (instead of par), etc Similarly the 
Enghsh spoken in Ireland preserves the old Irish usage m 
" of you " instead of "from you ", or " against " m the sense 
of "with ", or even "what way" m the sense of "How? " 
" on the head of" m the sense of " in regard to ", translatmg 
the Irish cad chaoi hh-fuil tu ^ and ann a cheann, or "it does be ” 
to supply a lacuna in the Enghsh verb by a direct translation 
Thus, despite the fact that they themselves are impregnated 
with French and English elements, Breton and Insh both 
influence the invading language 

Will there ever be a time when Breton will have become so 
completely penetrated by French that it will seem to be only 
a belated dialect scarcely more specialized than the others — 
although presentmg different charactenstics ’ If that were to 
be so, it would be impossible to date the moment at which 
a language could be called dead There would always be 
relics of the vanished language m certam pronunciations, 
constructions, and above all isolated words, which, for example, 
would appear to be borrowed from Breton by the French 
when they were really survivals of the Breton language 
surrounded by borrowed French elements We should no 
longer be able to tell whether, at a given moment, one was stiU 
usmg a form of Breton completely impregnated with French 
or if French contaimng survivals of Breton was bemg spoken 
The Breton would have melted into the French as a piece of 
sugar melts in water Doubtless, in such a case, we might say 
" Breton no longer exists " But should we not be judgmg 
merely by appearances ^ In fact, Breton will exis t as long as the 
elements borrowed from it are used But according to this 
reckonmg the Gaulish variety of Celtic is not dead, smce we 
have m our language some words here and there which are 
derived from it , and over and above Latin we should still be 
speaking a certam number of other more or less known languages 
all those, in fact, which in the course of ages have mingled 
with Latin and French This interpretation of the facts is m 
accord with the theory accordmg to which all languages are. 
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more or less, mixed laAguages. Another theory,^ however, has 
it that on the contrary only one language is ever spoken at one 
time The unity of the language spoken, with aU the foreign 
elements analysis may discover in it, resides solely in 
the consciousness of the speaker One language may 
qmte easily melt mto another, but the speaker passmg 
from one to the other will none the less have to make 
a jump There will always be a definite moment when 
he will be consaous of leavmg the first and adoptmg 
the second French is a Latm language and English a 
Germanic one, whatever external influences they may have 
undergone, by the fact that we have the sense of speakmg 
the language of our ancestors, and because, if we trace back 
our speech to the Latin and common Germamc, we shall find 
a continuity of speakers who had the feehng and mtention of 
transmitting a smgle identical language 

These are two qmte contradictory theories In order to 
attempt their reconciliation we must examme to what point 
the addition of foreign elements can compromise the essential 
unity of a language 

We will leave on one side the mutual borrowings of vocabu- 
lary that take place between languages One characteristic 
of such borrowmgs is that tliey do not betoken that the user 
speaks or even knows the language from which they are 
taken French sportsmen, whose language is full of Enghsh 
words, do not therefore know Enghsh, even if they pronounce 
these Enghsh words correctly Thus vocabulary -borrowings, 
no matter how extensive they may be, remam in a certam 
sense outside the language 

There are other borrowmgs, however, which presuppose an 
mtimate penetration by one Imgmstic system mto another 
These are the result of modeUmg one construction upon another, 
examples of which have already been given (see p 206) 

This superposition of a foreign construction on a natural 
language always results from the confusion of two verbal 
images, each correspondmg to a different language, between 
which the speaker gets muddled This confusion may occur in 
connexion with words as well a-i constructions, but the cause is 
always the same When a first-form boy carelessly translates 
' See Mcillet, XLII, vol xv, p 403 

u 
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*' give me my cow ” by da miki mea vacca, or " Peter is the 
kmg ” by Petrus est regem, he has been misled by the fact 
that the English words my cow " or " the kmg " may be 
either the subject or the object This is exactly what occurs 
when, for the Italian dammt la mta vacca, a Slovenian sa}rs 
dapna moja krava (employmg the nonunative instead of the 
accusative) It is not a question of what we may call a con- 
fusion of case, m that the objective or subjective sense remams 
quite clear however the phrase may be turned, but rather is it 
a confusion of verbal images , the speaker is talking Sloveman- 
Italian ^ In a degree very little different, this is what happens 
when a Swiss writer like K F Meyer writes cr ist krdn^r als 
du nicht denkst “ he is more ill than you think ” This mistake 
in German is due to the fact that the writer has m mmd the 
negative conception of the comparative, common to French or 
Italian , he is uniting the Romance habit of thought with the 
Germanic words 

This kmd of mistake is very widespread Even the con- 
struction of sentences is modelled on another language, and, 
accordingly, the word-order belonging to one sometimes passes 
mto the adjacent language Austnan-German, for example, 
under the influence of Slavonic, permits itself great freedom m 
word-order The predicate or the object may be put at will 
at the begmnmg of the sentence guten Morgen wunsch' ich 
Ihnen (I wish you good mommg), Recht hat er (he is right), 
gut ist’s gegangen (it went off well), etc , just as they may he 
said m Slavonic In Bohemia one may hear Schwester 
haben wtr ganz kleine (we have quite small sisters) after the 
pattern of the Czech sestru mdme malickou In southern 
■Austria, the influence of Slavonic is seen particularly m the 
position occupied by the negative nicht scheut er sich, thn zu 
verleuntden (he is not ashamed to slander hun), which is 
simply a literal translation of the Slovenian ne se sramuje ga 
obrekovati 

Vlhen a person habitually has to express himself m two 
different languages, he will unconsciously employ the idiom 
of one wlule speaking the other In Welsh, the adjectival 
superlative is expressed by the use of lawn (=true) which 
corresponds to the English very thus, da lawn is modelled on 

those that follow are borrowed from Schuchardt, 
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very good The custom of addmg adverbs to verbs m order to 
modify their meamng is characteristic of the Germanic tongues 
It IS to be found m areas adjacent to English or German- 
speaking districts, and is due to the influence of these languages 
In Welsh, cael allan is modelled on " to find out ”, dy fodt fyny 
on “ to come up ”, torn t lawr on " to break down ”, rhoddi 
t fyny on “to give up ” Similarly, in Gaelic, cuir as is a literal 
translation of " to put out ”, cmr atr " to put on ”, etc 
The Ladmo spoken by the Giisons in Switzerland has 
dnzzer our " to carry out ” (Ger aus-rtchten) , gntr avaunt 
" to happen ” (Ger vor-kommen) , or vair amt " to examine ” 
(Ger ein-sehen) We are here on the boundary line between 
vocabulary and morphology 

Certain literal renderings have a more direct influence upon 
morphology and would even seem to modify it In certain 
local forms of Polish which come mto contact with German 
there has arisen a kind of past indefinite with the auxiliary 
to have ]a to mom sprzedani “ I have sold ” (German Ich habe 
verkauft) instead of the correct Polish sprzedatem ’ 

In Italy, in the province of Campobasso, there is a Scibo- 
Croatian colony which came from Illyria about the fifteenth 
century, and which to-day still speaks a dialect of the Stokavian 
type The use of the Italian article has been observed in an 
entirely Slavonic sentence da mi haze le pute “ m order to 
show me the way ” 

Slovenian has not only borrowed verbs, adverbs, particles, 
and nouns of number from the German, it has also developed 
an article, and frequently uses a passive on the German model ^ 

In the Portuguese of Mangalore in India, under the influence 
of English, there is a tendency to introduce the use of s with 
the apiostrophe in order to denote possession They began by 
saymg governor's casa for ” the governor’s house ”, then gover- 
nador's casa, so that Portuguese has acquired an English 
morpheme 

We know that in different languages which are geographically 
contiguous, common phonetic peculiarities are often found (see 
p 50) The same IS true of the morphology Thus, the Finnish 
use of the mstri'mental with the predicate arose m those Indo- 
European languages (Slavic and Baltic) which had been in 

* CasimiT Nitsch, Jl/owa Cracow (1911), p 136 
■ Feist, XXVIj vol xxxvi, p 323 
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contact with the Finnish languages ^ This does not prevent 
Slavonic and Finnish from bemg morphologically different 
But borrowings such as those quoted above compromise the 
integrity of the morphological system When the borrowing 
IS restricted to a limited number of turns of speech, these may 
pass as vocabulary borrowings, but if the borrowed construc- 
tion serves as a mode and impnnts upon the mind a defimte 
verbal image, the language then really acquires a new morpho- 
logical procedure 

The complete elimination of the earlier grammatical system 
may even come about Let us say that Portuguese, for instance, 
adopts the construction homem's casa to the exclusion of a casa 
do homem This will not alter the general morphological 
system of the language , it is merely the matter of a new wheel 
or a single foreign piece of mechanism being introduced into 
the machine But if the Portuguese morphological system 
were to undergo several modifications of this character, would 
there not come a lime when the speaker would be unable to say 
whether he vias speaking English or Portuguese ^ Nor would 
the philological student be in better case 

For the answer to this question, we can gather valuable 
indications from the study of certain mixed languages Such 
languages exist Unfortunately, their existence is only 
vouched for under conditions which throw some doubt on the 
evidence We have already cited the example of the speech of 
the Armenian gipsies, which, while preserving its Romany 
vocabulary, has completely adopted the Armenian morpho- 
logical system and is consequently nothing more than Armenian 
with a Romany vocabulary This example is confirmed by 
the Romany spoken in England In early times, the Gipsies 
in England spoke pure Romany, later, while retaining their 
Romany vocabulary, they combined it with English mor- 
phemes For example, a sentence like kotnbve te jal adri tni 
Duvelesko kert kana mervoa. ' ' I wish to go to the house of God when 
I die ", has become m the later phases of the Gipsy language 
” I'd komXo jal adre mi Duvel' s her 'when mandi mer's ” * The 
data m both cases are m agreement and must be explained m 
the same way Their very oddity lays them open to the 
suspicion of bemg in part, at least, artificial One would almost 

‘ Mtillct. IV, vol XII, Kxvi 

* PiSichel, Liled by Schuchardt, CCllI, pp 8-9 
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suspect a cryptic motive to be at the back of both sets of facts — 
that the intention was to render the English or the Armenian 
incomprehensible by substitutmg Romany for Armenian or 
English words In that case there would be no question of a 
Romany acquisition of the morphology of another language, 
but rather of a mutilation of English or Armenian by Romany 
It would be a somewhat nsky procedure to draw any definite 
<y»n elusion from such data 

Mixed languages, however, are interesting because they are 
generally also examples of worn-out languages And this fact 
enables us better to understand their mixed condition 

The reciprocal influences to which languages in contact are 
submitted, result in mutual loss The necessity for finding 
some qmck method for making themselves understood leads 
neighbouring peoples to make mutual sacnfices , to eliminate 
from their respective languages everything that is over- 
special and to presence only those general features which they 
have m common with neighbounng languages 

At the present moment the Caucasus, like the Balkan 
Penmsula, presents a considerable mixture of languages 
Tartar, Armenian, Georgian, Circassian, co\er the country 
with a variety of dialects often so different from one another 
that philologists are unable to trace their origin Tlie principal 
cause for the rapid degeneration of these languages is precisely 
the influence of their neighbours There we have excellent 
examples of the wear and tear that comes of too close contact 
In the south-east part of Daghestan, on both banks of the 
Samur River, we find a senes of dialects belonging to the 
Kunne group of languages These dialects have gradually 
been submerged by the flood of Armenian and Tartar, and 
their area has become more and more restricted, so that even 
within the narrow circle where they are spoken, the influence 
of the two neighbouring languages is progressncl^ encroaching 
ujion them This corrosive action is not equally strong in 
every part, but it is felt cveiywliere, and if one is to believe 
A Dirr, who has made the closest study of these facts,' the 
most remarkable result of tins action lies in a morphological 
simplification 

As early as l8rg Grimm maintained that the inevitable 

* M^ite\lung'en der anthrofol Ccsellschajt t#i Wien, vol Mxxix, p 301, and 
a], p 22 
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result of a conflict of languages was the loss of their grammar-^ 
This IS not inevitable, but the fact remains that such a result 
IS frequently observed Languages which go abroad, being 
exposed to many and varied influences on the part of languages 
that often differ widely from them, generally lose their mdividual 
characteristics more rapidly than other languages Dis- 
placement, too, IS often the cause of Imguistic degeneration. 
It explains, for mstance, the differences between the dialectj 
of the Greek colomes as contrasted with those of their capital 
cities To other highly probable causes which have been 
advanced in explanation of these differences (see p 356) we must 
certainly add the effect of the non-Greek languages in use in 
territories to which the Greeks extended their activities Even 
without admitting the influence of the languages in question 
upon the structure of the Greek dialects spoken in the colomes, 
it is possible that the relative simplification of the morphology 
and the destruction of many of its phonetic features were due to 
the proximity of different languages The people who used 
them, when they came to speak Greek, imposed upon the 
Greeks certain new ways of expressing themselves, to which the 
Greeks, who constituted but a small portion of the population, 
eventually accommodated themselves 

This linguistic state of affairs, m all likelihood, has singularly 
favoured the establishment of a common language From the 
time when the Greek dialects had eliminated some of their 
most striking peculiarities, as a result of outside influences, 
these dialects were liable to absorption into the What 

is here true for the dialects of the same language is exemplified 
in the history of different languages Like actions and reac- 
tions produce like results fn this way a sort of balance between 
two or more rival languages is established, resulting m the 
formation of a mixed sjiecch, which then serves as the common 
language There is generally one preponderating language 
which servTS as the basis for the compound = It may happen, 
however, that a common language results from a fairly equal 
admixture of different languages This is the case with Sabtr, 
used m the Mediterranean ports This is a mixture of French, 
Spanish, Greek, I tahan. and Arabic All these have contributed 
to the formation of Sabir, especially m the case of its vocabu- 

• Deutsche Gratmmahh, pp xv^ii and 177 

* E Windisch, op cit , pp, 104 and I [J 
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lary ; the grammatical peculiarities of each have been 
diininated 

Pidgtn-Englnh, which serves as a common language for the 
ports of the Far East, and Broken English, used by the natives 
of Sierra Leone, are, hke Sabir, mixed languages 

Pidgin-Enghsh has a foundation of Chinese, a language which 
IS characterized by a mmunum of grammar Pidgm, properly 
speaking, is Chinese with an English vocabulary With this 
English vocabulary which, as it happens, lends itself remarkably 
well to this use, sentences have been constructed in which the 
word-order is exactly that of Chmese This often produces an 
amusing combination and proves, as we have said before, that 
there is an affinity between the idiom of the two languages 
Here we certainly have a given language as the foundation for 
the mixture, but the very character of this language, with its 
almost entire lack of grammar, particularly fits it for the role 
which has devolved upon it 

The Creole dialects might also be cited as examples of mixed 
languages They are based upon a European language, 
French, Spanish, or English But m Creole these languages 
appear shorn of their morphological peculiarities and reduced 
to a pulverized condition It is hke gravel from which 
the hme has disappeared, or stones without cement — a 
thin and formless substance The necessity to carry on a 
conversation with foreign merchants in order to transact 
busmess forced the natives to learn a foreign language which 
has fimshed by displacing the mother tongue But their 
apprenticeship to this language was never completed It was 
limited to its superficial characteristics, to expressions repre- 
sentmg the ordinary objects and essential acts of life , the 
inner essence of the language, with its fine complexities, was 
never assimilated by the native 

It may be sard that there Were social reasons for this phe- 
nomenon The Creole speech, for instance, is the speech of 
inferior bemgs and of a subordmate class whose superiors have 
never troubled nor desired to make them speak any language 
correctly Hence the Creole forms of speech are to a certain 
extent special languages, just as, tliough for entirely different 

^ Examples of Pidgm-English are 10 be found m Lcland (C G), Pidgin- 
English, sing-song ' in the China English dialect, in the 5th cditian (1900), 
For Broken English, cf F W. H Mig^Hl, CXXXVL For Madagascan^ 
Arabic, cf C Perrand, VI, % ol xju, p. 4l3 
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reasons, are the Romany forms of speech above mentioned 
Nevertheless, m these Creole forms of speech, as m Sabir, 
Fidgm-Enghsh and Broken English, we have muied languages 
resulting from the fusion of two or more different idioms ' 
these, being deprived of a characteristic morphology, cannot 
claim to belong to any of the idioms out of which they are 
built It IS a genume instance of Imgmstic hybndization In 
the following chapter we shall see the consequences which this 
entails 



CHAPTER V 


The Relationship between Languages, and the 
Comparative Method ^ 


A PPLIED to linguistic matters, the term relationship is 
ambiguous and has frequently led those who are not 
framed philologists mto error With less excuse certain 
philologists, even, have sometimes taken seriously a mere 
metaphorical expression and have set up genealogical trees 
for languages after the fashion of Hozier As a result, they 
beheved themselves authorized in saying that French or 
Italian, for example, had sprung from Latin, and m speaking 
of mother, daughter, and sister languages This is an unfortu- 
nate terminology because it gives a false idea of the relations 
between languages There is nothing in common between 
the " relationship " of languages and generation or filiation 
in the physiological sense of these terms 

One language does not give birth to another no philologist 
could fix the hour of a language's birth To say that French 
IS derived from Latin means that French was the form assumed 
by Latin m a certain region in the course of ages In many 
respects French is only Latm No matter how far back we 
look into the history of French wc find a variety of phases 
following one another in direct order and gradually gettmg 
closer to Latin Nevertheless, it is impossible to indicate the 
pomt where Latin ends and French begins The history of our 
language has many gaps, and periods about which wc have but 
little information have been crucial moments in the formation 
of the language On the other hand, the movement which 
removed it farther from the Latin has not always been uniform 
Despite various vicissitudes, however, there is distinct historical 
continuity between Latin and French which constitutes the 
relation between them And this primary aspect of the ques- 
tion we may describe as succession 

There is another aspect to be considered — that of 
synchronism. 


* See MeiHet, “ Le probl^me de la parents des langucs ' ' (XLII, vol. 31V» 
1914, p 403), and the works ol M Schuchardt mentioned m the preceding 
chapter 
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After what has been previously said of the natural divi? on 
of language into separate branches, the term relation^ip ^ lay 
readily be extended to two dialects issuing from the ^.ame 
language Withm a given area a language origmally rpoken 
m exactly the same way becomes subdivided mto a certam 
number of dialectal groups, each characterized by peculiarities 
cxtendmg to a larger or smaller number of neighbourmg groups 
These groups are said to be related, and they remam so, despite 
any modifications they may individually undergo Great as 
may be the initial divergence between the common language 
before differentiation and the dialects formed as a result of it, 
the relationship must be admitted, since it is a recognized 
historical fact 

We need not take into account such distinctions as pohtical 
or social conditions cause in language . linguistic relationship 
includes dialects that arc reduced to the state of local languages, 
patois and professional slang, and languages which have been 
raised to the rank of a common language Picard and Norman, 
Poitevm and Bernchon are all related to one another, and 
are equally related to French, the dialect of the Ile-de-France, 
which became the standard language common to a wide 
territory If it is important for the student of the history of 
French to disentangle each variety it comprises, it is equally 
permissible for the student, who wishes to get a general view 
of the development of the language as a whole, to regard it as 
one language developing and being modified throughout all 
the centuries of its existence Indeed, the transformations a 
language undergoes are due in large measure to its mtnnsic 
evolution The breaking dowm of the dialects, the formation 
of the common language and its superposition on the local 
tongues, which it penetrates ever more deeply — oil this vast 
process, the history of which we have already sketched, has 
taken place within the hmits of French without in any way 
disturbing the mutual bonds between its dialects ^ 

There are alwaj’s degrees in any relation Thus Provencal 
is a common language comprising a large number of local 
forms of speech upon which it has been superposed We 
know that Proven(,’al itself is the outcome of a umfication of 
local forms of speech, themselves derived from the same source 
as the languages of northern France, 1 e all are equally derived 
* Sec Mejer-Lubke, CLXXXI, Bourciez, LI, and Zauner, CCXXIV 
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from Latm. Naturally, the relationship between the various 
local Provencal forms is closer than that between any one of 
them and a given form of French local speech It is an identical 
form of language, antedating both, which constitutes the hnk 
between French and Provencal They are only differentiated 
phases, which have preserved their differences throughout 
time, of a single language which may be called the Vulgar 
Latm of Gaul, though the name matters little This means 
that, m order to establish the relationship between the two 
languages, we must combine the two aforementioned aspects, 
that of succession and that of synchromzation 

This combination, however, can be extended yet further 
spatially and temporally and made to embrace all the Romance 
languages which are likewise derived from Latm What we 
called the Vulgar Latm of Gaul is only a particular form, 
probably very little differentiated, of Vulgar Latm m general, 
which in Italy produced Italian, m Spain Spanish, in Portugal 
Portuguese, m Rumania Rumanian, to mention only its 
principal representatives All these are common languages 
standardized by literary traditions, mamtamed and generalized 
by political conditions, and individually co-extensi\e with a 
considerable number of dialects and sub-dialects derived from 
them The relationship existing between all these dialects, 
puttmg aside the differences between the common languages and 
their local forms, vanes considerably in degree Some, bemg 
only recently differentiated, are stdl very closely allied , others 
have been separated for so long that they have ceased to have 
much in common — for example a Portuguese patois compared 
with a Rumaiuan Apart from outside influence, which we 
will not consider at present, the contrast is due to independent 
developments Yet after all, in the eyes of the philologist, 
Portuguese and Rumanian are but two transformations of 
the same language, Latin 

This Latm is familiar to us We are thus enabled to follow 
the road which led up to the Romance tongues now in use, 
and to determine the degree of relationship as we estimate the 
respective importance of the modifications It is hardly 
necessary to say what valuable help is furnished to the Romance 
scholars by a knowledge of the political and social history of 
the Romance countries Such knowledge provides a jiermanent 
control permittmg dates to be assigned to events w'hich form 
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landmarks in the mutual history of both people and language. 
But our documentation comes to an end when we get back to 
Latin , we know nothing of the state of the Latin language 
prior to about the third century B c Hence the establishment 
of a relationship reposing conjointly upon linguistic and 
histoncal data loses what constituted its guarantee and its 
stability However we are able to go back to a pre-Latm 
period, thanks to the comparative method, whose provmce we 
must now define ^ 

The comparative method is simply the historical method 
applied to the past It consists m e\tendmg the reasoning 
which holds good for historical pcnods to epochs for which 
documents are absent 

We have just seen that the modem Romance languages 
resulted from the independent but parallel evolution of forms 
of spc'eih derived from Latin What constitutes the unity of 
the Romance tongues is a certain ensemble of features common 
to them all , by these features their mutual relation is recog- 
ni/-ed The majority of them were already more or less clearly 
marked in Latin A few of these were innovations common to 
them all, but those which are evident in all the Romance 
languages, even when their exact equivalents do not exist in 
Latin, maj- be regarded as the survivals of that little-known 
linguistic stage called Vulgar Latin, which is intermediate 
lietween classical Latin and the Romance languages Thus w e 
get a comparative grammar for the Romance languages and 
by means of it we are able not only to establish the direct 
succession of these languages to Latin, but also to reconstruct 
the giammar of a linguistic stage regarding which documents 
help us little or not at all 

But Latin itself IS not an isolated language, without con- 
nexions with other languages Its grammar shows numerous 
features in common with Greek, of which the ancients were 
quite aware Modem scholars have discovered that Greek and 
Latin are allied to other groups of languages, which, beginning 
With Sanskrit, are spread over a considerable part of the old 
world, from India to the western extremities of Europe The 


* See Mcillet, " Sur la m^thode de la grammaiTe compirfe,’ vol x, 1913, 
pp 1-15 Ihc mam icsiilts are clearly explaioed by Porzezmski, CXCII, 
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name Indo-European has been given to these languages for 
want of a better term These " languages ” must, of course, be 
understood m the sense which we have given the word above . 
they are linguistic groups which at a definite moment in history 
w^ere able to attam a more or less complete unity, but have 
all been split up and differentiated in the course of ages, in 
the manner indicated 

By assembling the features common to all these languages 
we have constituted the so-called comparative grammar of 
the Indo-European languages,^ which merely superposes 
its rules upon a large series of comparative grammars more 
limited in their scope, namely, the comparative grammars of 
the Romance. Slavonic, and Germanic languages, etc Each 
of these comparative grammars ends with the reconstruction, 
often purely schematic, of a Imguistic state called, for example. 
Primitive or Common Germanic,® or Primitive Slavonic, and 
which is the exact equivalent, in another domain, of Vulgar 
Latin (or Common Roman) to which the comparative grammar 
of the Romance languages leads back The existence of Latin 
gives to Romance scholars an unusually strong basis upon 
which to build their deductions Slavonic and Germanic 
philologists have often to admit with regret the deficiency of 
documentary data as regards common Slav'onic or common 
Germanic which might bring valuable corroboration to their 
reconstructions We must not, however, exaggerate the poverty 
of the Germanic or Slavonic philologist as compared with his 
Romance colleague, who has in Latin only a means of checking 
his deductions He has to build up his hypotheses without 
reference to Latm, and sometimes he has the pleasure of 
demonstrating that the true succession is not m classical Latin, 
but m his reconstructed edifice of Vulgar Latin The common 
language, hypothetically reconstructed under the name of 
Vulgar Latin, has often, for the Romance philologist, a greater 
preasion than the classical Latm preserved in texts And 
Latin itself is often utilized by the Romance philologists only 


* Cf primarily Brugmaiin and DclbrUck, CL, and Meillot, XCIV The 
founder of the comparative grammar of the Indo-European lanfjua^Tcs is the 
German, Franz Bopp, CXLV. Later on came Schleicher, CXCV Cf also 
F dc ^assure CXXI, Hirt, CIXVI and CLXVII, Bechlel, CXHD, 
Hflhschmann, CL XXI, Srhradcr, CC, CCI, and CCII, and 1-riJ.l, CL VIII 
and CLIX. 

■ F Kluge, CLXXIV. 
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as an aid m the reconstruction of the Vulgar Latin which is 
both the starting-point and the ultimate goal of their work 

As they generally deal only with common languages hypo- 
thetically pieced together, the philologists who reconstruct 
Indo-European find themselves condemned to an even more 
schematic task The Indo-European of the phdologist has 
no concrete existence , it is only what has been called " a 
system of linguistic links " 

Thus the best-informed authority on Indo-European could not 
express such a simple sentence as " the horse runs ”, or ” the 
house IS large ” in this language The knowledge of the most 
learned among them goes no further than the prmciples of 
grammatical stnicture No one can speak Indo-European, but 
a philologist should be able to tell us the categones of this 
language, the maimer m which they were expressed in it, and 
the value of its suffixes and word-endings 

And these are the essential points, for they allow us to 
estdbhsh, by philological means, the mutual historical relation- 
ships between languages The comparative method, although 
It envisages the most distant past, in reality bears only upon 
later developments, for its effect is to throw light upon the 
details of languages which are attested by documentary data 
The most clear-cut result obtained from the comparative 
grammar of the Indo-European languages is the determmation 
of the relationship between these languages ^ Thus all the 
languages of India and Persia, Slavonic and Germanic, Romance 
and Celtic, considered from the view-pomt of time, appear to 
the philologist merely the result of successive differentiations 
of a unique linguistic state, which antedates all of them, and 
IS called Indo-European 

Is it possible to go still further back ? There is no reason 
why we should doubt that this is so certain modem philolo- 
gists even seem convmced of it We have seen how the 
comparative grammar of Indo-European languages was 
reconstructed — by superposmg it upon other comparative 
grammars It is permissible to expect that by contaiumg to 
clear away accretions that obscure the history of languages, 

* For data as to the new Indo-European tonnes, which have been discovered 
in the last twenty years, in Central Asia, cl especially Meillet and Sylvain 
Lfevi, V, 1910-13, and VI, vols xvu and xviu , Gauthiot, V, 1911, and 
LXXII (b ) All exposition of the several results obtained is ^iven by MeiUet, 
Revue du Mois, Aug , 1912 
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and by sorting out the general principles underlying their 
structure, we shall be able eventually to reconstruct the 
common languages which have the same relation to Indo- 
European as common Slavonic bears to common Germanic, 
Latm to Greek, or, m more recent tunes, French to Italian 
Certam points of resemblance have already been long 
established between Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian In the 
Semitic field, where the comparative work is well advanced, we 
find some characteristic features bearing a strange resemblance 
to Indo-European Hence some philologists have conceived of 
the possibility of a Imguistic community, embracmg both the 
Semitic and the Indo-European languages ^ Thus both may 
turn out in the end to be representatives of a single linguistic 
group , French, reduced to its last terms, would then be the 
same language as Arabic or Ethiopian, just as it has been 
proven to be the same as Russian, Persian, and Irish We must 
not allow ourselves to be put off by startling differences 
between these languages If the hypothesis of Indo-European- 
Semitic community is a bold one. it is not because of the 
extreme variety of the languages thus linked together to form 
the umt The fact is that Semitic, according to present mdica- 
tions, appears to be nearer to Indo-European than other 
Imguisbc groups so far dehmited Can these, in their turn, be 
more and more reduced until they dissolve into larger umts 
historically superposed ^ * This is the secret of the future , 
for there are a considerable number of languages to which the 
comparative method has never yet been applied, or concerning 
which It has not said its final word 

The value of the comparative method is obvious, but so also 
are the faults inherent in it It rests entirely upon linguistic 
principles, and can expect but little help from allied scientific 
systems We must, m fact, guard against confounding dialectal 
relationship, such as is revealed by the comparative method, 
with relationships of race and culture These are three distinct 
orders of sludy. 

There are three classes of scholars working independently 
in the prehistonc field anthropologists, archeologists, and 

^ Heimann Mdller, CLXXXIV, Indo-europaetsh-semtitsh sanimen~ 

Ugnende Glossattitm, Cop^enhagco (1909) , Pedersen, XXX, vcl xxii, p 341 , 
and Cuny in Xlll. 

■ Trombetti, CXXVIII. 
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philologists The first have at their disposal skeletons and 
skulls . the second, cultural objects such as ornaments, arms, 
pottery, utensils of varied form and material, in a word, all the 
eqmpment of prehistoric man , whereas philologists have to 
work on the comparison of sounds and words All three are 
concerned m producmg a methodical arrangement of facts 
Each, in his own field, forms senes between which he estabhshes 
chronological and genetic coimexions whenever possible So 
far, however, they have not succeeded in synchronizmg their 
respective senes No common measure exists 

Comparative grammar offers a method of classifying 
languages accordmg to their respective characters, and of 
groupmg them mto families By comparing sounds and forms 
mnovations are brought to light, and contrasted with survivals 
from older stages Phdologists have succeeded m reconstructmg 
the prehistonc stages of the Indo-European languages But 
they have no knowledge of the people who spoke them They 
cannot say who were the ancestors of the Greeks or Germans, 
the Latin or Celtic peoples They only know by what transforma- 
tions Germanic and Greek, Latm and Celtic have passed before 
they reached the stage revealed by the texts Even the names 
under which they have baptized the reconstructed languages 
are purely arbitrary and conventional Apart from their 
strictly philological use, the names Indo-European, Italic, 
Celtic, or common Germanic have no meaiung They are merely 
Imguistic expressions and have a significance only for the 
philologist 

The tenns used by the archxologist should be equally 
limited to their archieological apphcation When a senes 
of vases or swords of a certain type has been constituted, and 
the geographical area to which they belong has been determmed, 
we are at a loss to name the particular culture to which they 
belong The implements are nameless, so much so that for 
convemence of reference we are obhged to give them con- 
ventional names denved from the places where they were 
discovered Archeologists speak of the situltB of MaUstatt or 
the swords of La Tene, of Villanovian decoration or the grave- 
fumiture of Aunjetitz In the same way, anthropologists 
speak of Neanderthal man or the Chapelle-aux-Samts skull, 
and contrast the dobchocephahe and brachycephalic peoples of 
diverse regions without bemg able to teU us which languages 
correspond to their ethnographic divisions 
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Even when we hold the skull in our hands, we shall never 
know what associations of words and ideas were contained 
within the bram-pan, or what verbal images were formed m its 
nerve-centres We have already stated (p 235) that it is 
impossible to establish any connexion between language and 
race We are equally powerless to deterxnme what implements 
were used by the peoples whose languages we know, and to 
what extent languages and civilizations correspiond One 
thmg alone is certain, and has often been demonstrated m 
history , it is possible for people to belong to different races 
and yet speak the same language, or to speak different languages 
and use the same implements Even an advance m the con- 
struction of tools or weapons is not the privilege of a smgle 
race ; mdeed it is impossible to calculate the ethnic movements 
of prehistoric Europe accordmg to the succession of archeo- 
logical periods (the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages) The moment 
printing was invented it was immediately extended to nations 
so different m race and language as Germany, France, and 
Italy It is, therefore not only difficult m practice, but 
impossible m theory, to establish any accord between the 
results of the three types of scientific research of which we have 
]ust spoken Linguistic relationship can hardly expect much 
corroboration from archeology or anthropiology The utmost 
the philologist can ask from an allied science is either some 
directing hypothesis or some control to enable him to check his 
researches He can use none but linguistic methods to prove 
linguistic relationship 

Reduced to its own resources, the comparative method is 
sometimes ineffective It presupposes that the evolution of 
languages has been regular and continuous, without external 
mterruptions Although it is an extension of the historical 
method, it is somewhat disdainful of history, since it uses 
theoretical data only and assumes a simplified form of history, 
reduced to a regular succession of causes and effects and shorn 
of all that constitutes the real character of history, namely, 
complexity and variety We may argue that this is m obedience 
to an inevitable necessity Ignoring the political and social 
conditions under which language is developed, it reconstructs 
its prehistory by linguistic methods Here it is treading on 
safe ground, for experience has shown the contmuity of all 
linguistic transmission But in the absence of all precise data 
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upon the conditions underlying historical development, the 
conclusions we may draw from the comparative method con- 
cemmg the determination of lingmstic relationship are greatly 
weakened 

We are, then, reduced to determimng the genetic relationship 
by means of resemblances between the languages themselves. 
■Dus IS a dangerous procedure It sometimes happens in 
nature that related mdividuals are so much alike that one may 
be mistaken for the other But it does not happen that all 
individuals who are doubles are also related Resemblances 
m lingmstic relationships are also frequently deceptive 

This IS particularly the case m the matter of vocabulary 
Etjrmology proves that in the languages whose history we 
know words with closely allied or even identical forms may 
have the same meanmg without possessmg anythmg m common 
from an historical pomt of view An oft-quoted example of 
this IS the word dad which has the same meanmg m Enghsh 
and Persian, although there is no etymological connexion. 
With this we might compare the German word Feuer which 
origmally had nothmg m common with the French feu " fire ’’ 
except the same meamng Similarly there is only a chance 
external resemblance between the Enghsh word whole and the 
Greek oXjk. between the Latm fetnina and the Old Saxon 
femea, fimia meanmg the same thmg, the Latm locus and the 
Sanskrit lokas " world ", the modem Greek " eye ", and 
the Polynesian mala " to see ", etc Such examples could be 
multipbed 

The vocabulary may even be completely changed without 
any notable alteration m the language either in phonetic or 
grammatical structure It is very important that we should 
have a knowledge of the vocabulary of any language if we are 
desirous of studymg its culture Vocabulary thus forms a 
bridge between philology and archeology But the two 
ends of the bridge lead to an unpasse , for a certain type of 
language or even a certain t3q)e of implement can never be 
mferred from a given vocabulary 

Confiiiuig ourselves to the Indo-European held, we know that 
m Western and Southern Europe there are two large vocabu- 
lanes of prehistoric date whose boundaries do not comade 
with the linguistic Imes of demarcation One, called the 
Western vocabulary, extends over the itahe, Celtic, and 
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Gennamc domains, and is mixed, in Balto-Slavonic, and especially 
m Baltic, with a vocabulary which is really Onental , the other, 
known as the Mediterranean, is especially recognizable m 
Greek, but m one of the Italic dialects — Latm, the most 
important of all — ^it came into conflict with a Western vocabu- 
lary, and partially supplanted it Thus Celtic and Germanic, 
and to a certain extent Italic, have a considerable number of 
common terms From the view-point of grammatical structure, 
however, these three languages are very far from being inti- 
mately related The morphological Imks between Celtic and 
Itahc are mtunate,' so much so, mdeed, that certain philolo- 
gists have mamtained the hypothesis of an Italo-Celtic unity 
The gr amm atical structure of Germanic, however, is very 
different from that of Celtic, and if in certam respects it 
approximates to Italic, m others it bears an equal 
resemblance to Balto-Slavomc In short the morphological 
relations of these diverse languages do not coincide with the 
relations between their vocabularies 

Nor do the phonetic relations agree any better In fact it 
might seem odd to seek to mtroduce phonetics into the mattei 
Phonetic changes doubtless take place mechanically, indepen- 
dent of the will or even of the knowledge of the speaker, but 
with a regularity so limited m principle and a variety so dis- 
concerting m results that one can hardly rediscover m it any 
of the characteristics of a given type of language Furthermore, 
the chief characteristic of phonetic change is its absolute- 
ness , so that It is not necessary m this case, as m morpho- 
logy, to distinguish between weak and strong forms, the latter 
of which are faithful records of older states now trans- 
formed Morphology betrays its ongms by its survivals, and 
so makes it possible for us to recognize the bonds of aihmty 

Phonetics, which leaves no survivals, gives no information 
m this respect 

Even if we restrict our study to morphological criteria, we 
are not clear of difficulties, for morphology also possesses its 
ambigmties In establishing a Imgmsbc relationship on the 
basis of resemblances in grammatical structure, we assume 
that the structure m question is modified m a regular and 
contmuous fashion But what is there to guarantee such 
conbnmty ? 

> Cl Dottm, LXVni, Hut, CLZVII, uid Feut, CXIZ. 
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We know how many external mfluences may assail morpho- 
logy , so long as these influences affect only its secondary 
and superficial aspects it may retam sufficient charactenstics 
to enable us to determme genetic relationship But we can 
imagine an extreme case m which the same language, by 
reason of repeated influences, might, in time, combine in 
almost equal degree the morphological processes of two 
adjacent linguistic groups Such is the case — ^which occurs 
very rarely, however — to which in a foregomg paragraph we 
applied the term hybridization We know from the field of 
natural history, where, moreover, conditions are very different, 
how difficult it IS to classify languages into famihes, when order 
and unity is continually broken up on account of hybridization 
In the case of linguistic hybridization, such a morphological 
cntenon becomes inoperative 

At the same time all its effectiveness is destroyed when 
morphological transformations take place very rapidly, or are 
recognized only after such a long interval of time that the two 
languages in question, although derived from the same proto- 
type, no longer have anything m common from a morphological 
point of view If we knew French only as a spoken tongue, and 
under its present form, and if we were also ignorant of the 
Romance languages and Latin, it would not be so easy to prove 
that French is an Indo-European tongue , for certain structural 
details as, for instance, the opposition of if est,%lsont (pronounced 
lie. ison), or, better stdl, the numerical nouns and the personal 
pronouns, together with certain features of vocabulary such 
as terms of relationship, are all that French has preserved of 
Indo-European Who knows whether more cogent reasons 
might not be found for connecting it with Semitic or 
Finno-Ugrian ’ 

Somewhere on the face of the earth there may stdl be 
unsuspected Indo-European languages which, because they had 
no history and were used by illiterate populations, may have 
lost all those features that could have betrayed their origin 
Judging by the sound method we should have no means of 
proving that they were related to Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit 
But this method brings us m its turn to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that it IS equally impossible to prove that two languages 
are not related 

We can go further still If morphological criteria are used 
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for linguistic relationship, the morphology should be clearly 
characterized to enable us to estabhsh this affimty , otherwise 
there is a danger that our demonstration may become im- 
possible Hence there are stages in the determination of 
linguistic relationship which have nothing to do with the 
historical relations of the language, but simply with the 
degree of individuality possessed by its morphological structure 
There are languages which possess a very complex grammar 
with a whole paraphernalia of varied morphemes, classifiers, 
suffixes, each with a fixed place and bringing with it into the 
body of the sentence a senes of characteristic peculianties , 
such, for example, are the Bantu languages These languages 
are very difficult to master, but they have the advantage of 
strongly marked morphological features If we were to find any- 
where on the face of the globe — ^no matter where — a language 
possessing the same charactenstic morphological structure, 
employing the same processes of suffixation and classification 
or processes whose differences can be explained as due to normal 
phonetic alterations, we should be right in concluding that this 
language belonged to the Bantu family, and of using it in the 
study of the comparative grammar of this linguistic group 
On the other hand, however, there are languages which have 
no grammar, but whose entire morphology is contained in the 
less tangible processes of combming isolated words We have 
already cited the languages of the Sudan, or those of the 
Far East, as examples of this type Their individual qualities 
are much less distinct , the processes of word-order, apart from 
the fact that they arc much less varied than the phonetic 
morphemes, are far less valuable as proof When it is merely 
a case of placing a given word in a definite part of the sentence, 
as m Insh, where the verb is at the begmnmg of the sentence, 
and Turkish, where it is at the end, the word-order is generally 
a mere mechamcal process, partially uiorphological, and may 
consequently be explained by the general condition of the 
language On the other hand, where it is by some general 
process that the word-order is subordinated to the ideas which 
have to be expressed, as in Chinese, this process entails some 
intellectual and absolute quality, a fact which makes it very 
interesting to anyone wishing to form a general and human 
theory of mental categones, but sorely puzzles the philological 
historian when he wishes to find m any given language character- 
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jstic details which will distinguish it from other languages And 
yet at this extreme pomt Imgmstic relationship cannot be 
accurately determmed , our only resource m such a case would 
be the vocabulary, and this, as we have seen, is not to be 
trusted Chinese says pu pha tha which, translated hter- 
ally mto French, is mot pas cratndre lut " I not fear him " 
This IS French of a special kind, which is called " petit-negre ” 
French But nevertheless there are natives of West Africa 
who always speak this sort of French If they spoke Chmese 
they would spieak it in the same way except that they would 
use different words, that is to say, different sounds This "petit- 
negre " would then have a French and a Chmese vocabulary, 
but the verbal images would be the same and we should not be 
able to discover m them any form of French or Chmese thought 

How then are we to classify languages m families when they 
are almost entirely lacking in grammar, like the precedmg, 
and when, furthermore, the vocabulary has been upset by 
external influences ’ This is the case, for example, with the 
languages of Western Africa, whose vocabularies, owing to 
certam historical circumstances, are extremely varied and which 
all display, with few exceptions, an equally poor grammatical 
development '■ As we are not acquainted with the antecedent 
states of these languages and can hardly go back farther than 
half a century in their history, it is generally impiossible to 
determine the origin and formation of their vocabularies We 
have therefore no means of setting up their family tree, or, at 
any rate, our classifications leave room for a number of un- 
certainties and ambiguities We are victims of our lack of 
data, and victims, also, of our method, w'hich prevents us from 
appealing to other scientific systems to fill the gaps in the 
Imgmstic evidence 

We are thus forced to conclude that the demonstration of 
Imguistic relationship is but relative It depends pnmardy 
upon the amount of linguistic evidence available, which, 
corroborated by political and social history, provides us with a 
fairly large body of proof But when we are dealmg with a 
language whose history is unknown, this also depends upon the 
richness and variety of grammatical forms Finally, it must 
be remembered that within a given family, the relations are 

^ Delafosse, VI vol xvi, p 366 
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often disturbed by the reciprocal actions of the various dialects 
upon each other 

Certain linguistic theonsts wdl claim that this matters little 
For them Imguistic relationship is absolute and mdependent of 
demonstration They base it, m fact, upon the will of mdi- 
viduals to speak, and the consciousness that they are using the 
same language as their parents And mdeed, m most cases, 
this feelmg for linguistic contmuity suffices to define the 
existence of the relationship m itself But we cannot completely 
set aside the possibility of error on the part of the speakers 
If we admit hybndization, the melting mto one language of 
the characteristics of two others, it may happen that the 
one Imguisbc system passes unconsciously into another The 
new generation will have changed the language without 
realizmg it This is doubtless only an extreme case, which can 
scarcely be exempbfied among civilized nations but is con- 
ceivable under certain hnguistic and social conditions It 
cannot be disregarded here, although it is avowedly fatal to 
Imguistic relationship Not only does any demonstration of 
relationship then become impossible but the very notion is 
effaced and disappears 

Fortunately,^ in most languages, particularly those whose 
history is well established, the relationship can be fixed with 
remarkable exactitude Philologists have succeeded m 
classifying languages into families, Indo-European,^ Semitic,* 
Finno-Ugnan,* Bantu,* Malayo-Polynesian,* etc , within which 
internal relationships are sometimes questionable m detail, 
though mcontestable in principle It is not to be doubted that 
the progress of comparative philology will eventually increase 
the number of linguistic families properly established 

^ Brugmann and Dclbrilck, CL, MciUet, XCIV 

* Brockelmann, CXLVllL 

* Szinnyei, CCXII. 

‘ MemhoL CLXXIX 

■ Braadstetter, Mono^raphten zitr tndonezischen SpraehforschuHg, Luceroe, 
1906 fi. Cf also G Ferrand, LXXI 
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CHAPTER I 

Origin and Development of Writing ^ 

' I 'HOUGH the problem of the ongm of language does not 
admit of any satisfactory solution, such is not the case 
with the problem of the ongm of writing This can be directly 
attacked and viewed from every angle and m all its bearmgs, 
for the ongm of wntmg is comparatively recent The ancient 
languages are known to us only from the time when they were 
wntten down . but many are Known to us from that very 
moment, and often the first text that comes into our possession 
is also the first one which enshnned this anaent tongue in 
wntmg On the other hand, there are quite recent languages 
which have not been wntten down until our own time, and 
almost under our very eyes Thus, we can study livmg examples 
of the processes by which a spoken tongue became a written 
one, and judge of the results of the mechanism 
At the same tune, in order to understand the problem of the 
origin of wntmg, we must try to get away from our civilized 
habit of mind The symbolic character of wntmg is a thing we 
take for granted Our children only require a little training 
and reflection to understand that what they see wntten in 
black and white m the books before them are the images of the 
words they hear They readdy become accustomed to this 
psychical exercise, which consists in co-ordmatmg the picture 
with the sound, and combining visual and auditory representa- 
tions together m the one conception of a " word ” So short a 
tune was required in our infancy to bring our minds to perform 
this exercise that we do not even remember it The idea of 
wntten language has been acquired by us without effort, in a 
semi-spontaneous fashion 

And yet it is certain that this idea is not inborn We profit 
by the mteUectual gropings of our distant ancestors who 
facilitated our task by preparmg human mentality for it How 

Cf in general Ph Berger, XLVllI* Danzel, CLI, L£vy-Bruhl 
LXXXVIIL and the final chapter in Masp^ro s Histoire des peuples de I Orient 
For the material processes by whose means writing c^ne into being and was 
perfected, cf de Morgan's book in this series, Prehistoric Man, in the chapter 
on the figuration of thought, whose text and illustrations admirably supple- 
ment the data given in the present chapter 
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much tune and effort they must have expended in perfecting 
in this exercise the brain transmitted to us which performs it 
almost mechanically i 

We know that before wntmg words men have begun to 
Write ideas The picture was first used as a symbol of the 
object Even this, however, was not done all at once , the 
employment of picture signs for ideas presupposes that man 
had learned the rational value of graphic signs To-day, there 
are savages who still completely identify the object with the 
image This identification, which seems so strange to us, does 
not proceed from illusion or gross confusion It is due to the 
fact that the savage conceives all thmgs, images as well as 
objects, in a mystic fashion In his eyes, the outside world 
appears to be made up of a chain of phenomena, full of occult 
properties, whose reciprocal connexions are not subject to the 
law of contradiction His own activity is but part of the 
woof of the external world He performs no act that does not 
possess some repercussion in the visible and mvisible universe 
What we call superstition, which consists in giving a mystic 
meaning to the most commonplace acts and m establishmg 
some hidden relation between the most diverse events, is the 
ordmary state of mind of the savage This is very sigmficant 
in connexion with the use of signs 

Picture a civilized person marking his path by branches, or 
by tracing a cross upon the sand or on a rock He would 
be guided by the purely rational motive of finding his path 
agam, or of providing some indication of it to the companions 
who were followmg him But to the savage, the mere tracing 
of a sign, with its mystical implications, mspires altogether 
different motives To lay a branch upon the road is to take 
possession of the ground one treads, to conjure or cast a spell, 
to attract or repel a spirit, to hunt down an mvisible enemy 
while barring the road to him , or, on the contrary, to leave 
him a pledge by which he may profit at your expense , in short. 
It means to accomphsh at one stroke some act whose conse- 
quences, favourable or fatal, will reverberate throughout the 
world of existence 

Similarly, the picture of a donkey or a dog invokes m our 
civilized minds the idea of a donkey or a dog, and nothing more. 
To the savage, however, it is the very donkey or the dog itself 
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And if, instead of an inoffensive creature, the picture ^ould 
hapjten to represent some malignant beast or ferocious enemy, 
to what terrible consequences may it not expose the beholder ? 
The language of signs, therefore, contains all the magical 
possibilities of the spoken tongue, taboos, for example, and 
euphemisms It is as dangerous to draw a tiger or a hippo- 
potamus as to mention them by name, smce the image, like 
the name, is mystically a part of the creature ^ Or, again, 
from opposite motives of identical ongm, the savage will take 
care to represent the enemy or some formidable animal m order 
to placate or appease him, and thus turn him mto a valuable 
ally Certain savages draw a serpent or leopard upon their 
weapons with the idea that these animals will confer a portion 
of their power on the object they decorate Thus adorned, 
the lance or shield becomes endowed with magic virtue , the 
leopard, for example, communicates strength, and the serpent 
cunning to foil the attempts of the enemy to entrap its owner 
In this way a whole system of fetishes and talismans is built up, 
to express the mysbc conceptions of the savage in symbolic 
imagery 

It would obviously be an exaggeration to limit the scope of 
the mental activity of pnmitive man within such narrow 
hounds We must grant him a little latitude, and adnut that 
at times he must have shaken oft the yoke of his mystic 
obsessions The sign may also have served him as a kind of 
reflex, testifying to his unconscious need for external expres- 
sion — for the projection of his personality It was a kind of 
schoolboy prank, such as the carving of his name on walls 
with his pocket-knife, or the reflex act of one who carelessly 
knocks off the heads of flowers with his stick in his exuberant 
enjoyment of the sunshine and fresh air Let us even grant 
primitive man some capacity for artistic enjoyment. MTiy not ^ 
The drawings traced on reindeer bones by the cavemen have 
a fimsh and perfection remmiscent of the work of Japanese 
artists These distant precursors of Utamaro and Hokusai 
might well be proud of their achievement Why should they 
not have taken pleasure in executing these works, for no other 
reason than to experience ssthetic satisfaction ? When we 
endeavour to make a detailed analysis of the sources of primi- 
tive man’s mental activity we should assuredly take mto 
* DaD2e], CLl, pp- 67, 72-3 
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consideration reflex acts and ssthetic motives None the less, 
there is an essential difference between primitive and civilized 
man The latter can also depart from the rules his reason 
imposes upon him But when he comes back to himself agam 
and recovers his balance, so to speak, his mmd naturally reverts 
to a rational conception of things , mdeed, he only becmnes 
conscious of his folly through the use of his reason On the 
contrary to a primitive mentahty the natural state is the 
mystic state The mind is soaked through and through with 
mysticism, nounshed and sustamed by it Even if primitive 
man seems to come out of this natural state for a moment, he 
nevertheless has the roots of his being deeply unplanted m the 
mysticism natural to him 

Pnmitive man's idea of a sign or image excluded the possi- 
bility of a wnting like our own, the principle of which is 
rational The history of the development of wntmg thus 
presupposes that a rational mentahty has evolved and 
shaken off the bonds of mysticism That was not 
accomplished all at once The pomt of departure no doubt, 
was the fact that a sign embraced a number of different signifi- 
cations, and lent itself to many different ends ^ While it was a 
talisman charged with magical virtues, the sign was also the 
material reproduction of an object, and impressed itself as 
such upon the imnd Little by httle, the magical significations 
of the sign were eliminated, and its subjective and mystical 
import became subordinated to the objective and rational one, 
and finally the one was substituted for the other 

The leopard’s head graven upon the shaft of the lance was 
certainly put there to confer magic virtue , but it also enabled 
its possessor to identify his weapon, provided his neighbour’s 
did not bear the same sign Hence, it became a property 
mark The branch left upon the ground with magical mtent 
proved veiy useful as a road-mark , thus, upon occasion, it 
became a mnemomc sign, and mtroduced mto the mystic act 
a rational element which grew more and more powerful and 
finally dommated it We are, therefore, right in regarding these 
property marks and mnemomc signs as the startmg-pomts of 
wntmg “ 

> DaJuel, CLI, p 48. 

* A van Gennep, Revue das Iradiltms pvpuhirgs (1906), pp 73-8, LXXIV, 
Second Senes, Puls (1909) 
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But with mnemonic signs we have still only reached the half- 
way stage to writmg For while these could serve to represent 
certain forms a thought*might take, they could never express 
thought itself A well-known example of this is furnished by 
the " message-sticks " of the Australians These sticks, 
covered with notches, served to convey information and 
orders — sometimes a senes of very complicated orders — but 
the unmitiated could not mterpret them The messenger's 
stick, without the messenger himself, is incomprehensible For 
the sender it was primarily a means of preventing failure 
and treachery The stick serves as a guide, a memory- 
aid The combinations of notches give an algebraic and 
figured schema of the communication to be made, an outhne 
It indicates the number and the sequence of ideas, but the ideas 
themselves are not represented 

At least they are unrepresented for the majonty , for it is 
clear that a secret code is implied between two correspondents, 
probably unknown to the messenger, accordmg to which a 
special notch represented a special idea Here, indeed, we 
have a form of writing, rudimentaiy, no doubt, and very 
limited m its resources, but nevertheless enabling two men to 
communicate their thoughts m a matenal form, which comes 
very near to bemg the definition of wntmg 

In the same category as " messenger-sticks " are the Peruvian 
quippos and the Iroquois wampums We know what is meant 
by these two words The quippos consist of cords of various- 
coloured woollen threads, with more or less complicated knots 
placed at varying heights By combmmg the colours for 
the threads, the thickness and position of the knots, and by 
tymg the cords together accordmg to certam conventions, a 
means was achieved of symbohcally representing ideas, and 
of presentmg them m a definite sequence The quippos play 
an important role m Madame de Graffigny’s Lettres d’une 
Piruvtenne They have therefore acquired the right to he cited 
in French hterature The wampums are bands of sectioned 
pieces of shell arranged m patterns whose combmations form 
geometneal figures Some of them, it is said, contain no less 
than 6,000 to 7,000 pieces The longest known has 49 stnngs 
In the qmpjKis and wampums we find the utilization of a new 
element, colour, which adds variety to the means of expression 
and accordingly enriches the facihbes for this expression 
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Yet, however perfect the qmppos and wampums may have 
been m their own way, they were no more than mnemonic 
contnvances , and even if it could be proved that the possi- 
bility of suggesting certain ideas existed, their combmations 
cannot be likened to systems of wntmg, which aim at expressmg 
all ideas The quippos and wampums could not be developed 
into a system of wntmg owing to the matenal of which they 
are made It does not permit of any practical improvement 
Some authors claim that the quippos at least offer possibilities 
for alphabetic combinations , but this is nottung but an attempt, 
long postenor to their invention and use, to adapt them to the 
European alphabet The ogham alphabet used in Ireland was 
formed in this way upon the model of the Latm alphabet, the 
strokes bemg cut across the edges of the raised stones 
Attempts like these were destmed to lead nowhere 

Writing must obviously have developed m another way 
Its starting-point was the image, which rendered the idea of 
objects sensible to the eyes, especially the image drawn upon 
stone or clay, bark or parchment 

As soon as the sign came to be recognized as an objective 
representation, writing had begun The oar planted by 
Ulysses ufxin the tomb of Eljjenor (Odyssey xi, 77 , xii, 25) 
may be described as the first Greek inscription This oar was 
mtended to recall to passers-by the profession of the deceased, 
exactly as the pictorial and similar signs of our shopkeepers 
mdicate the nature of the business and the commodities sold , 
or as the ex-votos of the churches mdicate the gratitude of the 
faithful This oar was an emblem Man has long used this 
sort of emblematic language, even in historical periods when 
we are tempted to regard it as havmg become merely allegorical 
W'ltness the message which the Scythians, accordmg to Hero- 
dotus (iv, 131), sent to Danus, and which was made up of a 
bird, a rat, a frog, and five arrows That constituted a message 
conveyed by signs and its raeanmg was interpreted by the 
sage, Gobryas 

Immense progress was achieved when men learned to draw 
and to make the picture the emblem of the object By com- 
bmmg a senes of figures, a coherent and connected tale could 
be told Such hvmg pictures are presented by the figured 
ihscnpbons discovered upon Scandinavian rocks of pre- 
histonc date , further, we find them stdl m use to-day among 
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the American savages ^ Some of the Epmal pictures furnish 
similar examples We can get a still better idea of them by 
thmloiig of a piece of news descnbed by the cinematograph 
instead of bemg read m a newspaper. 

Out of this ideographic wntmg was bom the earliest wntmg 
which we know, and from it may be traced every system 
of wntmg used by men It consists m representing each idea 
or object by an adequate sign We can obtam a clear idea of 
its ongmal character by refemng to three types of wntmg 
which are perfectly well known to-day — Chmese character, 
cuneiform, and hieroglyphic. It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that none of these remamed purely ideographic, and that 
from the earliest times at which we know them the ideograph 
had ceased to play more than a limited part m them, the 
reason bemg that the ideograph is not altogether adequate 
to its purpose and leaves too much to be supplied by the 
imagmabon '' 

Even supposmg that eveiy idea were to receive an adequate 
and definite sign to-day — a thing practically unrealizable — 
this complicated system would be inadequate to-morrow, for 
it is impossible to grasp all the mfinite shades of thought and 
to follow its perpetual modifications An absolutely fixed 
ideographic wntmg would be like a rigid garment impnsoning 
thought , the thought would soon break its shackles and render 
even the r emainin g fragments useless At best such a type of 
writing could only be of practical value m some esotenc science, 
fixed once for all and destmed never to vary It might serve as 
a sort of algebraic system for laboratory work , but it could 
never be popularized, neither could it serve as an instrument 
for general education or social progress Despite the correc- 
tions that have been made in the ideograp^c system, we know 
that Chmese and hieroglyphic wntmgs are still open to criti- 
cisms of this kmd 

One advantage of ideographic writing — perhaps the only 
one — ^is that it can be read by people speakmg different 
languages The mantime code of signals is interpreted by all 
sailors m the same way, though each speaks a different language 
The ideograph, representmg ideas, not sounds, has the same 
advantage as a code of signals , it suppresses the word as a 
medium and reproduces the language thought instead of the 

^ De liCorf&ii, op cit , clupten on 
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language spoken It is easy to show the illusory nature of this 
advantage A signal-code, according to definihon, applies 
only to a small number of precise and techmcal ideas, that is 
unchangmg ideas, which have been established by agree- 
ment among men of the same calling But a signal-code 
cannot be generalized For ideography to have any generalized 
significance it would have to consist entirely of signs which 
could immediately be mterpreted by all normal men Such a 
hope IS chimerical So long as it is a matter of concrete ideas 
such as birds, feathers, oxen, eyes, the sun, and so forth, it 
presents no difficulties The difficulty begins, however, the 
moment abstract ideas are m question If fanciful or arbitrary 
ideograms were adopted for these, we should have got right 
away from the very prmciple of ideographic wntmg , if, on 
the other hand, we utilize the ideogram expressmg a concrete 
object, choosmg the pen, for example, as the emblem for justice, 
the ox for riches, and the eye for royal power, we should merely 
be creatmg a system of ambigmties 

And what of grammar ? Ideographic writing has no means 
of expressmg it Doubtless, certam languages accommodate 
themselves with little trouble to this grave lacuna — the 
languages which have no inflections When the grammar 
consists entirely m a special word-order, ideographic writing 
can express it easdy It is obvious that if there are special 
signs for the idea of /, to tvtsh, to eat, and pteat, a short " jietit- 
negre ” sentence like mai voulotr manger mande could be 
accurately rendered by ideographic writing, for it would be 
sufficient to establish, once and for all, the order m which the 
characters were to be read The morphology, as we have said 
before, would then lie m the word-order But this does not 
carry us very far, for, however poor m grammar we suppose 
a language to be, there are nevertheless elementary gram- 
matical nobons which the ideograph does not naturally express ; 
for example, the distmction between the mdividual and the 
species, between noun and verb, tense, mood, negabon, etc 
If these nobons are to be rendered by special signs added to 
those which express the idea, bke an exponent added to the 
algebraic symbol. We mtroduce a new factor mto our wntmg — 
namely, the disbncbon between empty and fuU signs Ideo- 
graphy would at once be comphcated, because it would be foUow- 
mg two different s)retems , or rather, piarbcular characters are 
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added to the ideogram m order to mdicate its morphological 
value, so to speak, and the ideogram-type could then be 
changed m a hundred different ways, according to the use of 
the word it represents, and to which the new elements are 
attached This would multiply the number of ideograms to 
m/inity, and make wntmg practically useless Or an ideogram 
might be succeeded by one or more empty signs in order to 
indicate its grammatical value The disadvantage here is the 
fact that several signs must be juxtaposed m order to express 
even a single notion The first process is best suited for mono- 
syllabic tongues, and, m fact, it is actually m use m the ortho- 
graphy of Far-Eastern languages, like Chinese But stnctly 
speakmg even m Chinese it is combmed with the second, so 
difficult IS it to transcnbe a language on the ideographic 
prmciple alone 

No ideographic writing has remained unchanged as such 
Doubtless this is due not only to the patent defects of this 
form of wntmg but to a necessary evolution which made wntten 
language the mtermediary between the language of thought 
and the language of speech The mind had at its disposal vanous 
processes for translatmg thought , it had gesture, and sounds, 
and it created the image These processes permitted of the 
use of convenbonal signs which could be adapted to different 
cases, but which were often duplicated Unquestionably, 
there are mstances in which the gesture expresses the ideas 
more perfectly than the sound, and the sound more perfectly 
than the image In general, however, the symbolic value of the 
sound soon came to comcide with the symbolic value of the 
image, and could replace it at need The image and the sound 
could be substituted for one another Once the equivalence 
of the two had been arrived at, the image could be treated, 
first as the emblem, then as the graphic transcnption of the 
sound Then, smce the name of the object was, m its turn, 
hnked with the object, this name came to be Imked with the 
image which had mvoked the idea The sign representmg the 
object hkewise became the sign of the sound expressing the 
object Phonetic wntmg had been created 

Let us unagme a graphic sign representing a pig (French 
" pore ") and ongmaUy denotmg nothing but “ pig”- This 
sign, bemg read " pig ”, would eventually cease to represent 
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the animal and would come to represent the name it bears, 
and hence the sound constituting that name Thus, it would 
come to be employed to represent phonetically every word 
having the sound corresponding to the sign for pig , thus, 
it could be used to transcribe the French sound par 
whether it related to a porc, a port, or to pores 
Better still, in a word of several syllables, it could serve to 
transcribe the syllable por in a general way, irrespective of the 
meaning It could be used, for instance, in such words as 
'' transporter ”, " colporteur ”, "pomographe ”, etc This is 
the process used m the game of making picture-puzzles , if a 
person wishes to give the idea of the word ” catastrophe " he 
draws the picture of a cat, of an ass. and of a trophy 

But that which is only an arbitrary phantasy in the game 
of rebus-making is strictly established by convenbon m 
phonetic ideography This kmd of writing, however, has two 
grave disadvantages For the reason previously given the 
number of signs is necessanly limited, whereas the number of 
ideas IS not There are more ideas than signs, and it is there- 
fore necessary to attribute conventionally several ideas to the 
same sign As a rule the ideas included under the same sign 
are allied, or appropriate to, or typical of the mam idea Thus, 
in cuneiform writing, a disc represented not only the " sun ” 
but also light, a flash, whiteness, day , m hieroglyphic writing 
an " eye ” Signified also sight, watchfulness, knowledge 
Each of these ideas being expressed m speech by a different 
sound, the sign became enriched with as many new phonetic 
values In cuneiform wntmg the same sign may represent 
from fifteen to twenty different sounds This is what is 
meant when a sign is described as a " polyphone ” 

Conversely, every language will be found to contain some 
sound which forms a word by itself and yet represents many 
different thmgs Such, for example, is the sound por, which we 
mentioned further back, in the French words porc, port, pore, 
or the sound vin in the French words vin, vingt, vi?U, vainc, 
sin, in saint, sein, sain, cinq, ceint, seing, etc An ideographic 
system naturally represents each of these words by different 
signs , which means, to contmue wnth French examples, that 
for the sound por there would be three signs, for vtn five, and 
for sin SIX In cuneiform writing seventeen signs have been 
found to represent the syllable tou. This is what is meant 
when It IS said that many signs are “ homophones " 
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Homophony and polyphony represent two opposite defects 
which m practice ought to neutralize one another Some- 
times this does happen, but the examples cited above wiU 
give some idea of the often msurmountable difficulties which 
face those who would decipher them * 

When the Assyrians adopted cuneiform wntmg they modified 
the disadvantages of polophony by using supplementary pho- 
netic signs , after wntmg the word as an ideogram they 
would mdicate the pronunciation by wntmg the last syllable 
phonetically This mixture of ideography and phonetism is 
a charactenstic of Assynan ivntmg, and one of its difficulties, 
and was necessitated by the inherent defects of polyphony ’ 

Homophony has an equally grave defect, for it allows a 
choice of ideas to be expressed by the same sound In order to 
remedy this defect, the procedure of providing keys was 
invented A key is the complementary sign added to the 
phonetic ideogram to indicate its precise meaning Instead of 
indicating the true pronunciation of an ideogram by a comple- 
mentary phonetic, the key makes it possible to indicate which 
among several homophones is the nght one Let us make use 
again of the precedmg ei amples, and imagine an ideogram to 
represent the sound for In order to avoid all ambiguity 
this ideogram would be combined with the particular sign 
indicating that the reference is to an animal (pore), a seaport 
(port), the carnage of something (port), deportment (port), or 
the pores of the skin (pore) This sign would thus provide 
the key to the riddle 

The most systematic and complete application of this method 
of procedure is exemplified m Chinese We have already 
mentioned how much better Chmese lends itself to ideographic 
writing than other languages, owing to its lack of inflection 
In order to neutralize the disadvantages of homophony there 
are, m Chinese, certain exponents (radicals) which must be 
combined with the phonetic ideogram (phonetics) whose 
function IS to mdicate the meanmg of the word There existed 
for a long time an indefinite number of such radicals, but m 


^ On the history of the deciphenng of cuneifoini, cf J Menant, Les 
dentures cundiformes, Paris (1B64) The great names associated therewith 
are Grotefend, Eug Burnouf, Ch^ Lassen* H Rawlinson, Oppert For 
hieroglyphics Ft Champollion, jun , was the pioneer, he was followed by 
Qi Lenonnant* de Roug£, SalvoUm, Lepsius* Birch, Brugsch, and Masp^ro 
' Cf Fosaey, LXXII, vol i 
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i6i6 two hundred and fourteen were adopted definitively 
They are denoted in Chmese by the term pu, which signifies 
" sort ’’ or " class " They are, m fact, determmatives 
which express general ideas, social and natural classes, and 
spiritual categories Chinese characters are thus composed of 
two elements the first, the so-called " phonetic ”, an ideo- 
gram which has become a phonogram, expresses the syllabic 
sound of the word , the second, the so-called " radical ”, gives 
the key to the nddle by defimng the meamng of the word 

Cuneiform and hieroglyphic systems of writing were first 
invented for mflected languages, and the words consisted of 
several syllables Thus, the process which made it possible to 
perfect Chmese writing did not effect much progress 

It IS certam, however, that when the Egypbans mvented 
determmatives, they obtained the eqmvalents of the Chmese 
” pu ” The hieroglyph read as ankh, for example, may signify 
" life " or " ear ” , but when it has the latter meanmg it is 
accompamed by a picture of the car, which serves as a deter- 
mmative Even at the time when Egyptian wntmg had become 
purely phonetic, determmatives, traditionally preserved, were 
occasionally used As for cuneiform wntmg, it never ceased to 
ambush a number of ambiguities, even at the penod when it 
was most extensively employed In order to render it of 
practical value, it had to be turned mto syllabic wntmg, 
and, as such, we find it used to transcribe Old Persian, one of 
the Indo-European languages, m the mscnptions of Danus 
In a general way, however, it was the least hvmg of all 
forms of ideographic wntmg, and the cuneiform of the Acha- 
memd£ was its final effort It was soon replaced everywhere 
by systems of phonetic writing, notably by Aramaic, derived 
from the Phcenician alphabet 

The Phoenician alphabet, as it appears on the stele of Mesa 
(m the Louvre) datmg from 900 B c , is considered by some to be 
a denvative of hieroglyphic wntmg But this transformation 
took place slowly, by way of numerous mtermediate stages 
We have already described how a natural evolution involved 
the modification of the ideogram mto a phonogram Certain 
forms of wntmg, hke the Chmese, have remamed midway 
between the two, thanks to a system of skilful combmations 
It was inevitable, however, that the hierogl}rphic system, above 
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all when it was transcnbing an inflected language, should 
more or less rapidly develop into a phonetic scnpt 

Syllabism was first affected. This stage is mterestmg, in 
that it emphasized the importance of the syllable (see p 53), 
It should be pomted out. however, that syllabism itself is a 
result of the evolution of ideography — m a monosyllabic 
language, of course, smce each word is a syllable. In other 
languages the same result was brought about by the fact that 
each ideogram had been used to designate only one of the 
syllables (generally the first) of the word it represented That 
Is why, for example, the names of the letters in the Semitic 
alphabet are those of specific objects whose names begin with 
the letter m question . this is hkewise the case in the Irish 
ogham alphabet Division mto syllables has also the advantage 
of brevity It marks, with great precision, the uutial conso- 
nants of the syllables, and is quite adequate for languages 
which have no consonantal groups, and m which the timbre 
of the vowel can be determined morphologically, as m Semitic 
Thus, m many cases, this mteimediate stage may be defimtive 
In Semitic, the vowel sign was added comparatively late, when 
the language was sjxiken by people who knew it imperfectly 
only. 

Syllabism also existed m the Far East From the Cfunese 
scnpt the Japanese, after vanous experiments which need 
not be detailed here, adopted in the nmth century a syllabary 
contaiiung forty-seven elementary signs taken from Chmese 
ideographs, and called katakana (= side-characters) , but they 
are very far from using it exclusively Their present system of 
writing is a compromise between Chmese character and 
syllabic wntmg On the other hand, the Koreans have frankly 
adopted, as their national wntmg, a syllabic system of Aramaic 
ongm (see p 328) 

Cypnot scrtpt must also be classed among syllabic systems, 
and it has been successfully deciphered, thanks to the fact that 
it was used for transcnbmg Greek , ^ and it is chiefly Greek 
texts that wc have m this scnpt Its origin is unknown, but 
it IS certam that it was not m vented for Greek, which it trans- 
cnbes in very imperfect fashion In Cyprus itself it has been 
replaced by the Greek alphabet 

* Cf, Breal, Sur le d^hifirement dcs ui 3 cnptions chypriotes {Journal d€a 
savants, Aug -Sept, 1877) 
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An alphabet represents the final stage in the perfecting of 
writing It grew out of the need for indicating the vowels 
without increasing the number of signs in the syllabaiy. The 
Semitic ^llabaiy had to be provided, at a certain penod of its 
history, with vocahc symbols, matres UcCtorns, m order to 
faahtate reading In the Greek alphabet the pnnaide of the 
matres lectwnts was skilfully used for the creation of a special 
sign ioT each vowel Renan wrote that " the alphabet is a 
Semitic mvention " * It is possible To-day, however, we do 
not adhere so firmly to the old doctrine that the Greeks got 
their alphabet from the Phoemcians M Dussaud,' for instance, 
has suggested that the honour of the mvention of the alphabet 
should be attributed to the vGgean civilization represented 
for us — very poorly moreover — by the Cretan monuments 
The Greeks may just as well have obtamed their alphabet from 
the Aigeans as from the Phcenicians In any case, the Phte- 
mcian alphabet obviously influenced the Greek, as is proved by 
the names of the Greek letters (cf especially, Herodotus, v, 
38, who calls the letters ^oivix^ia ypa/i^aro) The Greek 
alphabet, perfected by the lomans, soon spread uniformly 
all over the Greek world Subsequently the Greeks earned the 
alphabet to the west It reached the Latms and the Etruscans 
m Italy via Cumx, a colony of Eubceans of Chalchis It 
spread up the Rhone valley as a result of the foundmg of 
Marseilles, and as late as the begmnmg of the Christian era 
Gaulish mscnptions are found there, written m Greek 
characters 

In the East it was Aramaic which spread the use of the 
alphabet, enjoymg a role of considerable importance due to 
the circumstances of history The part played by Aramaic 
was favoured by the transformation taking place m wntmg 
Just as the Egyptian hieroglyphic wntmg, owmg to the use of 
papyrus and the need for a notation that could be wntten 
quickly, was transformed first into hieratic, then into demotic, 
so, likewise, had Phoemcian taken a cursive and practical 
form m Aramaic , its angles were rounded off, the heads of 
the letters disappeared, and the strokes ended in curved tails 
The Aramaic alphabet spread to India, and most of the systems 

> CXLp II4 

■ Les citnlisaiions pr^hiUentqugs dans le bassin de la msr Sg^e, 2iid ed 
p 434 
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of writing used in Central Asia were derived from it Finally, 
it reached Far East, smce we can still trace it to-day m 
Korean wntmg. 

Alphabetic script, the last stage in the evolution of wntmg, 
was to spread all over Europe from the begummg of the 
Christian era, thanks to the Greeks and Romans 

This can be explained histoncally by the propagation of the 
Christian religion The apostles of this faith who preached 
it to the pagan peoples taught them at the same time to read 
the holy scnptures and, for this purpose, they were obliged to 
devise alphabets on the model of the one they themselves used 
Hence, the Greek alphabet served as a model for the Gothic, 
thanks to Ulfilas, and for the Slavomc, thanks to Cyril and 
Methodius It was from the Latm alphabet, on the other hand, 
that Old German, Old English, and Old Insh were derived 

We know m a general way how the particular forms of the 
alphabet mentioned above came into being Ulfilas, for 
example, began by selecting from the Greek all the letters 
which denoted sounds existmg in his own tongue, and retainmg 
their original value. To the other sounds he applied the 
remainmg letters, with varying degrees of success Thus, the 
Greek V was employed for transcribing the spirant dental surd 
and the 6 served to denote the sound kw , where necessary, 
he even had recourse to the alphabets of other languages 
Thus, the Gothic F is undoubtedly borrowed from the Latm 
alphabet, and two signs m it have been adopted from the old 
Runic alphabet Analogous facts could be cited for the history 
of many other alphabets The Greek alphabet, in particular, 
shows that the Greeks took similar liberties in adaptmg the 
so-called Phcenician script to their language 

In any case, there is an essential difference between the 
alphabets derived from the Greek and those derived from the 
Latin The first were formed with remarkable precision by men 
who possessed a very accurate sense of phonetic relations, and 
who displayed rare jierspicacity m transcribing fine shades of 
pronunciation The Gothic alphabet of Ulfilas is an adrmrable 
instrument, exact and precise , the Slavonic alphabet of 
Cynl and Methodius is a veritable masterpiece What a 
difference between these and the alphabet of the Anglo-Saxons 
or the Irish I The latter have striven for centuries to find some 
means of adapting the Latm alphabet to their language, and 
have never succeeded 
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The fact IS, of course, that the Labn alphabet is really 
madequate for the purposes to which they endeavoured to put 
it The phonetic systems of the two languages were as different 
as they could well be Latm has a large number of occlusives, 
sonants, and surds , Insh, on the contrary, is a language of 
spirants Besides, Insh had a greater vanety of sounds than 
I^tm The Insh scnpt was estabhshed httle by little, in 
fragmentary fashion at the cost of much expemnentmg and 
by a succession of unrelated half -measures Italmost mvanably 
requires some interpretative effort on the part of the reader 
It is as the poles asunder from the Gothic scnpt, conceived 
as a systematic whole by its author — who, however, does 
not deserve all the credit of its success If Ulfilas was 
successful where the Insh monks made shipwreck it was 
because he worked over better prepared ground Gothic, as 
we know it, presents a beautiful grammatical regularity which 
betrays a common language that has been stabilized and 
standardized Insh, on the contrary, at the very time when 
the effort was made to transcnbe it, was m a state of mde- 
scnbable chaos A similar comparison can be drawn between 
Old Slavonic, and Old German, or Old English 
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The Whitten Language and its Spelling 

Ti TAN has never failed to appreciate the importance of 
written language Originally, it was attributed to 
divine inspiration The Hebrews believed that Moses had 
received it direct from God ; the Egyptians attributed it to 
their god Thoth (Plato, Phadrus, 274) ; the Greeks considered 
the invention of wntmg quite as important as the practice of 
agnculture or the discovery of fire, and raised Cadmus to the 
rank of Tnptolemus and Prometheus. 

However, it must not be supposed that primibve man was 
impressed because of the usefulness of the invention, or because 
he divined the service it would render to his descendants , 
it was because he saw m wntmg a mystenous process whose 
formidable character laid hold of the imagmation Wntmg 
meant knowledge, and knowledge had always mspired men with 
fear , not without reason, for it enables its possessors to do evil 
as well as good. 

The first men who used wnting employed it for semi-magical 
opierations Wntmg was origmally a kmd of magic, and wntten 
language for a long time preserved this character To mscnbe 
a name upon a sheet of bark or an animal skm was to hold 
m one's power the person named , it meant that he could be 
constramed and controlled , that one had power to make or 
mar him at will The first wntten Imes contammg the name of 
a person were mcantabons , propitiatory or heahng formuls, 
charms or witchcraft If the uttered word can possess magical 
virtues (see p 185) how much more so the wntten word ? 
Hence, the first writers were sorcerers Wntmg and fate, among 
many peoples, are synonymous To the Celts and the Germans 
wntmg was a “ mystery ” (Gothic runa), a system of magical 
practices * The wood upon which letters were engraved served 
also for witchcraft. The two ideas are still confused at the 
present tune m the Insh and Breton vocabulanes While 
Buchslabe (hterally " beech staff ") is the term for “ letter ” in 

^ Neckel, “Zur Einfahmag in die Runenforschung ” {Germ -Rom, 
Monatschrift, vol i, 1909) 
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German, the Irish crann-chur (" throwing the wood ’’) stands 
for " fate ”, and the Welsh cod-hren means bteraUy " divinkig- 
wood " ^ 

Even when it had been stripped of its magical character, 
wnting still retained its aura of fear and respect, and men 
have persisted in their superstitious awe of the written word 
Rehgion and law have utihzed this sentiment for imposing 
upon our minds the letter of the word that is unchangeable, 
and often so much at variance with the spirit. We still repeat, 
" It IS written,” or ” It was wntten ”, as if we possessed the 
Onental mentality which conceives the destmy of man to be 
inscnbed m a Book of Fate whose pages can never be turned 
back It IS natural that we should attach a great deal of 
importance to the wntten word, font persists when the spoken 
word has long smce departed If the word that falls from the 
lips becomes crystallized m writing, it is there for ever, like 
an incnminating document, and one is accordingly condemned 
" on the wntten word ” Wnting is no longer a magical bond, 
but it IS a bond, nevertheless 

Thus custom agrees with tradition m upholdmg the contrast 
between the spoken and the wntten language They were 
never really confounded It is a mistake to imagme that a 
written text can be an exact representation of the spoken word 
Contrary to the opinion of many people, we never write as we 
speak , we wnte (or attempt to write) as others write The 
least cultured people have the feeling directly they take hold 
of a pen that they are making use of some special language 
different from the spoken tongue, which has its rules and 
customs as well as its own purpose and significance (see p 271) 
And this feeling has its justification 

The wntten language is the most charactenstic expression 
of the standard or common tongue which, by definition, is in 
conflict with the spoken tongue , the latter, contmuallv 
yielding to individual influence, constantly tends to depart 
from the ideal norm represented by the standard language 
The written tongue is accordingly exposed to attacks from the 
spoken language, for the common language finds m wntmg its 
greatest stronghold of resistance On the other hand, wntmg 
serves also to express many special languages There are even 

* ] Lolh, " Le sort et Vficntuie chei les anciens Celtcs” Uournal dcs 
Savanh, Sept , 1911, p 403 fl ) 
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some speaal languages which exist only in wntten form In 
this respect, also, there is a constant disagreement between 
speech and writing 

This disagreement becomes obvious as soon as we consider 
orthography There is no people that does not suffer more 
or less from this discrepancy, and we know that French, like 
Enghsh, is particularly afflicted m this respect The phght 
of orthography is considered by certain Frenchmen to be 
a national calamity ^ It is important to inform ourselves of 
the extent of this evil, the causes which have provoked it, and 
the remedies to be applied 

In order to postulate the problem correctly, we ought first 
to ask how far spellmg is capable of lessening the discrepancy 
between speech and writing, and up to what point the written 
word can represent pronunaation Some orthographies owe 
their complexities to this very desire to specify to the reader 
exactly how the words should be pronounced These com- 
plexities are often of foreign origin The care with which 
Mnting transcribes sounds is, then, due to the extension of a 
language among people who have not spioken it from birth 
Thus the use of accents in Greek words was developed m Egypt, 
where Greek was spoken by non-Greeks who had to be in- 
structed as to the position of the accent in the word It was 
the same m Ethiopia where the people began to vocalize a 
Semitic writing when Arabic was introduced The earliest 
Ethiopian texts are in Sabaean writing, which had no vowels 
Ethiopian is the first of these Semitic forms of writing which 
attempted to mdicate the vowels, this bemg indispensable to a 
people who were unaccustomed to the complexities of Semitic 
morphology It was a genuine improvement, whereby writing 
became a more faithful reflection of speech 

And yet no orthography has ever exactly reproduced the 
spoken language Let us imagine a so-called phonetic spellmg 
enriched with varied characters, and provided with diacritical 
marks , it would never enable anyone who had never heard the 

1 Cf especially Arstne Darmestetei, " La question de la rdfonne ortho- 
grapluque " (M^tnoires et documents rcolairM, fascicule 73, Pans, 1BB8) , 

F Bninot, La ri/orme dc I' orthograpke^ Pans (1905) , L Havet, " La 
sunplificatioD de I’ortliogTaphe " {Rfvue Sleue, Mar 11, 1005) , M Br£al, 

“ Un dernier mot sur rorthographe ’ (ibid ) N Crammont, '* La 
Bimpli&catioD de rortograle fran^aisc " (XVII, Nov -Dec , 1906, p 537 H ) 

A complete outline of the question is to he found in Dutens, LXIIL 
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language spoken to pronounce it correctly As a rule, in pho- 
nebc treatises, the description of the sounds does not set out 
from man's vocal apparatus, but is referred to some language 
known to the reader This is simpler and more prease We 
say that a given sign represents the soft English th, or the 
Parisian r, or the hard ch m German , or better still, that a 
certam vowel m a given word is the French a of a certain 
word pronounced in Parisian fashion So much the worse for 
those who have never heard an Englishman, a German, or a 
Parisian speak ' 

This method is also inadequate Even with the aid of exact 
phonetic transliterations in his own tongue, the reader 
cannot obtam an absolutely accurate notion of the sounds of a 
new language and succeed in pronouncing them He must 
hear the language actually spoken. The spoken language 
IS so complex that there are always a number of details of 
intensity, intonation, and articulation, which even the most 
perfect wntmg cannot indicate 

The idea of a phonetic spelling that would be applicable to 
all language is chimerical, because the vanebes of pronunaa- 
tion are so numerous that no manner of wntmg them can 
be more than approximately correct This is evident m the 
attempts made to amve at a uniform spellmg for geographical 
names One difficulty was insujierable — the wntten word 
always left a certain amount of doubt as to its pronunciation ^ 
It has sorely perplexed the philologists even to estabhsh a 
umform system of transcnpbon apphcable to aU the languages 
they study “ 

If the pnnciples of phonetic spellmg could be earned to their 
logical conclusion, we should finally have to estabhsh a different 
system of signs for almost every language , for there are very 
few languages which have exactly the same vocahe and arbeu- 
latory s3rstems English has scarcely any soimd m common 
with French , different signs would thus be required for 
English, and this would lead to an unlimited mulbplicabon of 
orthographic signs We might as well leave thmgs as they are, 

* Cf. Chnslian Gamier, M^thode de transenpHtm ralitmelh gHiirale des 
noms giographiques s'appi*quant a touUs Us ^ntures ustUes dans le monde. 
Pans (1H99) 

* K Brugmann, XXX, vol VII, p 167 , H Hirt, Zor Tmisciiptioiis- 
nuaere/’ KaX, voL xxi, p 14aS Chr Bartholoms, XXX> voL xxi, p. 336, 
J Wackeniagel, ZXX, vol xxii, p 310 
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since it will always be necessary, as we said before, to hear the 
language spoken in order to understand the value of the sign 

We may add that the most perfect system of spelling will 
Ignore dialectal pecubanties, and that the special pronunciation 
of natives of Picardy or the Franche-Cont^, for example, not 
to mention that of a native of Marseilles or Gascony, would not 
be mdicated 

This is the first difficulty 

A second one Les in the fact that with the process of tune 
and more or less rapidly accordmg to the language, the spellmg 
would become out of date The mam reason for crises in 
orthography, and the best evidence of the differences that 
exist between the written and spoken language, is the mcapacity 
of spellmg to keep piace with changes m the language. Spoken 
language is bemg constantly modified by evolution ' Wntten 
language, on the contrary, is by the nature of the case conserva- 
tive, not only because it is the concrete expression of the 
standard language normalized by grammarians, but because it 
IS unable to change as quickly as the spoken language It is 
true that tradition is very strong when supported by the 
schools, by literature, and by the general agreement of cultured 
people And yet tradition is not the only obstacle to changes 
in spellmg Stability is essential to wntten language, which 
represents an ideal language, standardized once for all, and 
incapable of alteration except when it is too late However 
carefully we may attempt to take the ngidity from this unyield- 
ing garment, and adjust it to the Imes of the body it covers, 
we shall never succeed m adaptmg it to nature’s capnces, nor 
to make it grow along with the body — for it is a bfeless cloak 
hung upon a body that is abve 

We are sometimes astonished at the delay met with in 
adapting the highest standard of a language to the progress 
made m morphology or vocabulary of the spoken tongue The 
Academic Fran9aise has doubtless not yet admitted expressions 
like je m'en rappelle or de faqon d ce qtte, which have been in 
common use for a century But this matters very little, for 
nowadays these expressions are fully sanctioned This con- 
servative tendency, however, is easy to understand Many of 
the diverse tendencies daily manifested by the spoken tongue 

* For the history of French pronunciation cf Hiiirot, CXXVls and 
Rosset, CXIl,, for English proauiiciAtion, Ellu, XXIIlf 1873-4 
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are destined to be lost, and come to nothing, and, when a 
tendency is full of life, it requires tune to attain its end. Even 
supposing it were transcribed on the very day that end had 
been achieved, this would already be too late, for the tendency 
has already been long m action The same is true for speUing 
No matter how correct and punctihous it may be, it can, m the 
nature of the case, only adopt such forms as have been tried 
and stabilized by usage 

It IS difficult, however, for spelling always to be correct and 
punctihous In this respect, languages diSer from one another 
We are sometimes justifiably astonished at the differences 
presented by languages like English and German, French and 
Spanish from the pomt of view of the value of speUmg German 
has a speUmg that is certainly not bad ' Spamsh spelhng is 
good The French and English speUmg is abommable — 
Tibetan and Irish alone could give it jximts Celtic scholars 
have often quoted such ridiculous speUmgs as saoghal, lanam- 
hain, oidhche, cathughadh, pronounced something like sil, 
lanun, I, cahu This might provoke the jealousy of the French- 
man who pronounces otseau as wazo, or of the Enghshman 
whose enough, knight, or wrought represents sounds which could 
also be written m Enghsh enuf, nite, and rawl We must, how- 
ever, plead extenuatmg circumstances for these unfortunate 
languages, smce the discrepancies between their sjieUing and 
their pronunciation is generally due to historical causes 

We should remember first that the standard languages 
expressed in these orthographies were formed at a more or less 
early date , that the phonetic evolution of certam languages 
IS much more rapid than that of others and mvolves a more 
radical transformation m the pronunciation of words , Itahan 
and Spanish have remamed closer to Latm than French, and 
English has completely upset the phonetic system received 
from Germanic Above all we must remember that the 
conditions under which speUmgs were developed varied greatly 
m different countries Many external and even individual 
influences reacted upon orthography There was the influence, 
for example, of a reformer like the Wels hman Salisbury, 
whose translation of the Bible (1567) became authoritative , 
the habit thus adopted of wntmg ei to mdicate the pronoun 
which had always been pronounced 1, has been preserved 
till the present day In Russia, the mfluence of the Old 
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Slavonic tradition — a religious language — was so strong that 
modem Russian still mamtams the spelling toga for a genitive 
which IS pronounced tavo At the end of the sixteenth century 
French orthography was subjected to the mfluence of scholars 
imbued with classical traditions and etymological preoccupa- 
tions. It IS they who are pnmanly to blame for misdeeds whose 
consequences present-day French folk have to bear But they 
were men of their age Ireland was similarly unfortunate, for 
her speUmg was fixed, as the result of much expenment, by 
pedants who were slaves to tradition In Scotland, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Gaelic was the subject of 
an attempt to reform its spelling in the famous manuscript 
copied by Sir James Macgregor, Dean of Lismore (Argyllshire), 
between 1512 and 1326 Thanks to this book, we can judge of 
the discrepancy which existed at that time between the written 
and the spoken language But we must not exaggerate the 
complexities of Irish spelling , they are in great measure due 
to an imtial error, consistmg m employing letters as diacntical 
marks to mdicate the pronunciation of other letters This 
gave a somewhat crabbed appearance to the writing but, with 
a little practice, one easily grows accustomed to it The fact 
that we can read quite accurately certain very complicated 
Irish texts contemporary with the manuscript of the Dean of 
Lismore proves that traditional orthographies have some good 
in them, whereas, in the Dean’s own writings, the significance 
of certain spellings escapes us 

This does not mean that Irish spelling is to be defended any 
more than French, encumbered as they both are with super- 
numerary and useless letters The French language has suffered 
more than any other from the evil influence of jiedants Did 
they not attempt to write the word sire as eyre, under the 
false pretext that it came from the Greek Kupioi ^ They have 
not been followed in this particular point, but it is to them that 
Frenchmen owe the writing of poids with a d and vingt with a g, 
although these letters have never been pronounced at any time 
in the history of the language, and in the first case this addition 
ran counter to etymology , potds comes from pensum and not 
from pondus It was they who restoied letters which had 
long ceased to be pronounced III luck has brought it about 
that these supernumerary letters have found a place in 
the pronunciation To-day, the s mfesloyer is sounded, despite 

E 
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file , we hear eheptel, dompter, sculpteur, promplemmt, pro- 
nounced with the group pi unduly emphasized, by people who 
pnde themselves on the elegance of their speech There is 
even worse Under the inilaence of the verb Ugver, the old 
word la%s from latsser was invested with a new uniform 
to which it had no nght , it was given a g and spelt legs, and 
to-day most people pronounce this ^ as in the proper nam e 
Leygues Orthography ends by upsetting vocabulary ^ It 
separates festoyer from file, and legs from latsser, but it attaches 
Jorseni (“beside himself") to force by wntmg it forcetii Some- 
times it also upsets etymology An unfortunate use of ge for 
j IS respionsible for the creation of the word gageure, which is 
nowadays commonly rhymed with beurre, although it is formed 
from gager with the suffix ure, like piqttre from px(juer, or 
mouillure from mouiller We should never come to an end if 
we were to enumerate all the evil effects of French speUing ® 
Recent discussions have enabled us to compile a hst of them, 
which IS only too long and too well known 

It is bound to become longer still These orthographic 
crises depend upon the social conditions under which language 
IS developed , in proportion as the discrepancy between bteraiy 
and spoken French is increased (see p 276) the nuschief will 
become more acute Many words still used in conversation 
will be defimtely relegated to the written language , they will 
no longer be learned except through the medium of books , no 
oral tradition will maintain their pronunciation Such words 
will have the same fate as the foreign words introduced by 
books into the language , French people say rail or wagon 
according to their form in pnnt, applying a French pronuncia- 
tion to the English spelling But they say bifteck to-day because 
they owe this word to an oral tradition Like rail and wagon, 
gageure iS a bookish word, and that explams the transformation 
it has undergone Books bnng about a constant reaction of 
the written form upon the oral form of language 

In England, also, the discrepancy between the written and 
spoken language has long been evident The English provmcial 
methods of speech are all permeated by the hteraiy language 

* Far unalopiosfiicts in German, cf Behaghel "DerEmflnssdesSchnfttnnu 

auf den Sprachacliatz " [Zetis^r des deufschen Sbrac\vermns, xvui. dp 35— 

■10, 65-76) ■ . re 

* A Gazier, “ L'ortlio^raphe de nos p6res et celle de nos enfonts," 
Milanges de hUdratwe et dhistenre. Fans (1904), p 321 
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introduced by books, and especially by newspapers As amon^ 
the French, the Enghsh provincial speech is often only hterary 
language dialectalized (see p 269) In turning a hterary 
language into a provinaal patois, however, mistakes are bound 
to creep m Here, for instance, is a typical example , the 
word light, pronounced Ute m the standard language, is stiU 
bcht (ck as m German ich] m the north By analogy, in this 
region, they might say deltchi instead of dehle for dehghi, 
which has an entirely different origin ; or, combmmg the two 
processes, we might get latch/ for light, another form of creatmg 
a false provincialism * 

The influence of wntmg upon pronunciation was even greater 
m German than in French or Enghsh, and this is due to the 
fact that standard German is pnmanly a written language 
(see p 265) Moreover, when the standard language was m the 
process of development the pronunciation was constantly 
being regulated by the orthography which tended to estabhsh 
a normal pronunciation, which was not that of any given pro- 
vmce nor of any single social group Usage aimed and stiU 
aims at making spoken German conform to the way hterary 
German is written For example, the diphthong te m Middle 
High German has become long t without any change m spelling 
But, as the chancellery of Saxony had at the outset written je 
for te, this difference has been introduced mto the pronunciation , 
hence the contrast between jeinand, je, and ntemand, me ‘ But 
German has this important advantage over French and Enghsh, 
the pronunciation, once fixed, remains fairly stable Among 
us, the literary tongue will suffer more and more from the 
growing discrepancy between itself and the spoken tongue 

We cannot but applaud the efforts of those who have 
attempted to remedy these disadvantages m orthography 
Their leasonmg in the matter is briefly as follows — French 
orthography is a heterogeneous conventional system established 
according to the pleasure of a few pedants Whatever con- 
vention has made, convention can unmake Correcting the 
orthography does not imply any mjury to the language , it 
means freemg it from an evil that has been eatmg mto it , it 

‘ W Hom, CLXIX,p 55 

* W Braanci, dig Etnifung der deuUchen Ausspracke, Alcademuche 

Festiedc, Halle (1905). 
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means saving our children considerable loss of time, and making 
the acquiring of French easier to foreigners 

All these reasons are excellent, and we wish that they 
had met mth universal approbation A committee of compe- 
tent scholars should be formed to report on the best means of 
remedying French orthography, just as physicians attend upon 
a person who is ill untd his complete recovery The work will 
demand time, for it must necessarily proceed very slowly. 
There are many reasons in fact, which render prudence 
advisable We wdl indicate some of them 

Too sweepmg a reform would have the result of substitutmg 
at one stroke a new written language for the familiar one 
\piai 1 fiom the trouble which a generation or two of French- 
men would have in learning what would be practically two 
languages, we have to take into account the impossibility of 
making a sudden clean sweep of the printed matter published 
in France for many centuries There are literary customs and 
traditions that cannot be changed with a stroke of the pen 
noiibtless, it IS imperative that French should be made easier 
and more accessible to the foreigner Frenchmen who dream of 
a prosperous colonial future for their country, ought to think of 
the difficiilties of their orthography, difficulties which are 
well calculated to dishearten a native of Central Africa or the 
Far East But it would not seem that the difficulties of 
English spelling have hindered the prosperity of the Bntish 
Empire, and it would not do to bring confusion into the 
customs of native Frenchmen m order to satisfy a few foreigners 
We ought to recognize, furthermore, that the slightest change 
in orthographic rules upsets acquired habits to an extra- 
ordinary extent There is not a page of French which would 
not be completely changed if even the minimum programme 
projxised by the reformers were applied to it The eye would 
be continually arrested and thought would be tripped up by 
perpetual corrections that would speedily become maddenmg 
It may be contended that it would only affect a generation or 
two, and that our grandchildren would no longer have to learn 
that which we had unlearnt This contention is very plausible, 
but all the same these objections prove how prudently we 
ought to proceed m any reform of orthography 

In limiting ourselves to a progressive but exceedingly 
cautious plan of simplification, we should also be respecting the 
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canons of the written language, which must certainly also be 
taken mto account 

Certain scholars are too much mclmed to regard the wntten 
tongue as the humble servant of the spoken tongue This 
is the view of phoneticians and teachers of hving tongues, who 
feel constramed to protest against the exaggerations of school- 
masters to whom, on the contrary, the wntten tongue is the 
be-all of language Is it actually necessary to say " this 
wntten word is pronounced thus, and that spoken word is 
wntten thus ” ^ Does the word exist in the sound issuing from 
the mouth or m the wntmg set down on paper ? The answer 
must be that for all avilized men it exists in both at the same 
time. Many cultivated people commumcate with their fellows 
even more by wntmg than by word of mouth Doubtless, if 
we were to go back to the beginnmgs of wntmg, we should 
have to start with the spoken tongue m order to build up the 
wntten tongue When Ulfilas decided to write down the 
language of the Goths, he sought to find an adequate graphic 
representation for each sound in the language , and m this 
sense it is nght to say that wntmg followed pronunciation 
It IS the same nowadays, when a traveller transcribes a native 
language which has never before been wntten down In the 
untutored mmd the word has evidently only an auditory form 
But from the moment when an alphabet comes into bemg and 
the study of readmg is forced upion all the children of the 
country the wntten word assumes an ever-increasmg 
importance 

Nowadays we do not thmk of language without its wntten 
fonn Words present themselves to our minds m the garb 
which orthography has lent them We may say tliat here the 
organ has created the function , and what a function ' Such 
a tyranny that for many of us, who are described as visuahzers, 
the written language has a great advantage over the spoken 
language in point of clanty A certain character in Musset 
declared that he could not clearly understand anything but the 
slantmg round-hand script This amusing idiosyncrasy may 
be said to apply to many people Some people scarcely under- 
stand a page they hear read, and can grasp it only when they 
read it themselves , others derive no profit from a lesson which 
IS bemg recited to them unless, at the same time, the pnnted 
outhne is before their eyes Such are obviously extreme cases. 
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and appear more striking by reason of their very infrequmcy. 
But each one of us will find, if he considers the matter, that hfi 
approximates more or less to this condition 
* As a rule, when we are Ustenmg to a lecture the words strike 
our visual and auditory apparatus at one and the same time, 
m the sense that the effect produced upon the auditory centres 
IS transimtted by reflex action to the visual ones We thus see 
the words our ears hear , and when we ourselves ate speakmg 
we see the words we are pronouncing They spread out before 
our iiunds like the wntmg of an open book The form which 
words take upon our bps is often detemuned by the aspect 
they present to our intelhgence An excellent way of avoidmg 
mistakes m pronunciabon is to refer to the visual form of the 
word, which always accompanies the auditory form in our mmds 
Conversely, the visual form is accompanied m readmg by an 
auditory sensation , we repeat to ourselves the sentences we 
are readmg, and when we wnte our pen follows what the 
inner voice dictates It may be said that m the Imguistic 
expression of the normal civilized person all forms of language 
are m operation at the same tune 
Written language, therefore, plays a very important part 
in the psychology of language When teachmg children to 
read and write, we must consider the laws underlying the 
wntten language, even if these are sometimes opposed to those 
of the spoken tongue Such a conclusion does not exclude 
the possibility of a reformed orthography It is quite natural 
that we should aim at reducmg the discrepancy between the 
written and the spoken tongue We must not forget, however, 
that a perfect equivalence between the two can never be 
at tamed, and smce words exist as much m the wntten as in 
the spoken form it is perhaps not altogether unfortunate that 
orthography should have irregularities, excrescences, and 
blemishes These but engrave the physiognomy of words the 
more indelibly on the memory The pieculiarity of their dress 
expresses the idea enveloped aU the ^tter 
Voltaire once said, " Wntmg is the portrait of the voice , 
the greater the resemblance, the better it is ” That is true 
only in theory, and as a prmciple of method m connexion with 
the wntmg down of a new language In a language like French, 
we should be unduly restricting the range of wntmg by makmg 
it the mere image of the spoken word The wntten language 
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was undoubtedly bom of a convention established by a few 
persons But this convention has spread to the whole of 
society, and is imposed with tyianmcal ngour. Our social hfe 
is not regulated by reason, but by custom, and pbilosophical 
reasoning is vain against the power of custom When we 
deared to obtam a little more dayhght for work, it would have 
been rational to change our daily tune-tables, but not the hour , 
and yet it was the hour that was changed We consented to 
dine at six o'clock upon condition that six o'clock was called 
seven — so completely are we the slaves of our soual habits I 
For all civdiz^ men, spelling is one of these habits We 
cannot hope to reform it unless we exercise great prudence, 
takmg custom itself for our mspiration 
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The Progress of Language 

"I^TRITING IS an excellent example of those implements 
* created by man which the passage of time only enriches 
with the improvements imposed or suggested by custom 
Great progress has taken place, and that not only m the 
material sense, between the days when the earhest signs were 
graven on stone and to-day when characters are punted <m 
paper 

We are tempted to expect an analogous conclusion to the 
study of language, viewed as the outcome of the intellectual 
work of successive generations Is there not also m our 
linguistic equipment constant improvement ’ Have the 
varied combmations of sounds formed by the mind fot trans- 
latmg ideas realized no progress in the course of ages 7 
Language never seems to stand still Are we to look Upon 
this flux as an illusory movement which expends itself m 
sterile efforts ^ Or does language tend towards an ideal end 
to which it approaches ever nearer at every stage in its evolu- 
tion ^ We know the history of certam languages over very long 
periods Often we see them changmg with great rapidity 
We are ]ustifted, therefore, m asking oureelves whither these 
transformations tend and m formulating our questions as to 
the progress of language in other terms 

We must be careful to define what we understand by the 
expression " progress of language ” Those who use it have 
too often introduced into linguistics an idea borrowed from 
literary history We have long been accustomed to the idea 
of progress in literature as dogmatic , we could not conceive 
the evolution of literary forms other than as an advance toward 
perfection or as a process of decadence This is the classic 
conception accordmg to which art and taste reach their climax 
of perfection and then must needs deteriorate Qassical 
philologists, carrying this conception into the study of language. 
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have imagined that there was a climax of perfection, attained 
at the cost of long effort, in the history of Greek and Latin, 
beyond which these languages had only declined 

For T , ^tan, Cicero jierved.as the summit ol__g^ecfaOT Yet 
the critics took pleasure m discovermg mistakes mTiis wntmgs. 
and the letters he wrote to his fnends were set aside as being 
neghgible and unworthy of him. Real Latm was supposed to 
be summed up in a few discourses and philosophical treatises 
by the great orator Cisar’s Comtnentanes and the Lives 
of Cornelius Nepos were somewhat grudgingly accorded the 
same respect The other Latin writers, however, were either 
open to suspicion or frankly discredited Lucretius was 
uncouth and careless, Plautus half-civilized and barbarous, 
Sallust guilty of archaisms, Livy provmcial, Tacitus bizarre 
and crabbed, and apparently disposed to accumulate all the 
faults of the language for the sake of so doing The writers 
of the Empire are appraised only inasmuch as they approach 
by servile imitation the arbitrary Ciceronian standard 

This manner of treatmg the classical languages — for Greek 
suffered in the same way — rests upon an unfortunate confusion 
between the language of literature and the language as it is 
used by all the inhabitants of a country and is modified with 
time It is quite permissible for Latrmsts to set up a certain 
ideal for the Latm language and to impose it on those who 
write Latm exercises It is the normal procedure of the 
dogmatic grammarian summed up in the formula that this, 
that, or the other is or is not sard In adopting it they are only 
following the tradition of the Latm writers who recognized in 
Cicero their master and their model But this artificial 
procedure must not be applied to the study of language in 
general 

This, nevertheless, was what the philologists of the last 
century did, when they fixed an arbitrary standard of perfec- 
tion for every language ' They set this ideal standard in the 
past — rather naturally m a very distant past — and made out 
that in some " primitive ” epoch a perfect language an 
absolutely regular language — had existed Since modification 
and change is a law of language, it was inevitable that, m pro- 
portion as they developed, languages should diverge farther and 

» Partitalarly Schleicher, CXCVII, p U CXCVIII, vol i, pp It-l? 
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farther from this jniimtive ideal. It was in strange terms that 
these phikdogists spoke of linguistic development — degrada- 
tion, detenoration, degeneration I And as for our wretched 
modem languages, late comers which an evil fate had placed at 
the end farthest from the standard, they were treated with 
contempt According to the expression of Schlacher, they 
were " worm-eaten debris " ^ The older the languages, the 
more respect did they mspire There is a story of an old 
Hellenist, who, when he was consulted upon some question of 
modem Greek, peremptorily dechned to give any opmion, 
declaring that he would never consent to learn a language 
where airi was construed with the accusabve * He would 
certainly have commended Schleicher’s dictum,’ that history 
IS an enemy of language {die Geschichte, jene Fetndtn der 
Sfrache ) — a nonsensical utterance, which would oppose to 
language the very hfe that nourishes it 

It IS needless to add that any hypothesis of perfect language 
projected mto the prehistonc past is as purely chimencal as 
the idea of an immutable language, frozen mto inunobihty 
for all eternity We must resign ourselves to acceptmg 
change, which is inevitable, and not mdulge m regrets for a 
golden age, as vain m hnguistics as m everythmg else Besides, 
IS there no advantage in change ? This is precisely what ano ther 
school of philologists mamtams, takmg the opposite point of 
view and transferrmg the Imguistic ideal from the past to the 
future * This school has taken upon itself the task of rehabdita- 
tmg modem languages , it mamtams that the most highly 
evolved languages are at the same time the most perfect 
This merely rekindles the old quarrel between the Ancients 
and the Modems by importmg it into hngiustic matters This 
quarrel crop® up anew every half-century, demonstrating the 
swmg of the pendulum in affairs of human taste as between 
things old and ttungs new 

Certainly modem languages such as Enghsh and French 
rejoice m an extreme suppleness, ease, and flexibility French, 
especially, has the advantage of being precise and clear 
Far from toleratmg the hcence, exaggerations, and pomposities 

' CXCVI. p 27 _ 

' Modem Greek has eAa^a ypdfifia an' rir war^pa fxov " 1 have received 
a letter from my father " Fernot, CIX, pp IBO and 444 

■ CXCVIII, 11 . p 144 cf Jespersen, CXXXIV, p B 

‘ This sebool IS brilliantly represented by Jespersen, CXXXIV, 
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approved in certain neighbouring languages, it ever seeks for 
that precision which, as m Voltaire's phrase,^ renders ^oss 
or explanation unnecessaiy But con we mauitain that the 
classical tongues like Greek or Latin are inferior to it ? And 
if we had to dioose among them the language to which the palm 
IS due, who would dare to leave out Greek It is a language 
whose very essence is godhke If we have once acquired the 
taste for it, all other languages seem insipid or harsh after it 
It is not a matter of the ideas this language has served to 
express or of its literature, which is an education in wisdom 
and beauty — a " treasure-house of balm for the spirit ", as 
the Egyptians said of their books The outward form of the 
Greek language is m itself a debght to the soul The harmony 
of Its rhythm, the grace of its sounds, and the richness of its 
vocabulary even, are not the most precious of its quahbes 
In the grammatical field, Greek is distmguished above -all 
other languages by the precision of its morphemes which 
renders the wofd-formation so lucid, and the graceful suppleness 
of its syntax which gives to every thought its full value, follow- 
mg its every movement and reflectmg each fine shade in its 
transparent depths Never has a more beautiful instrument 
been fashioned to express human thought 

But the fact that languages of quite different type have 
sufficed to express the varied needs of thoughts equally rich and 
exactmg, shows that one must not seek the ideal of perfecbon 
in any special type of language It may be amusing to try to- 
prove that the language of Homer, Plato and Archimedes 
IS inferior or superior to that of Shakespeare, Newton, and 
Darwin All of them have perfectly expressed what they wished 
to say, although by different means Their merit is equal, 
smce each, in his own language, found adequate expression for 
his thought In fact, no language has ever failed the man who 
has really had something to say We need pay no attention to 
the unskilful writers who have held their language responsible 
for the failure of their work , the fault is generally their own 
It is evident that a writer has rare good fortune when he has 
a tradition to follow, and can use a language already fashioned 
and perfected by generations of great writers But it is merely 
a question of degree in difficulty Descartes said in his Discours 
de la Methode " Those who reason most cogently, and best 
digest their thoughts in order to render them clear and intel- 

^ Essax s**r Ic pohm€ ^ptque 
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hgible, are ever best able to convince, no matter whether the 
language they speak in is only Bas-Breton." 

Nevertheless, the wnter's abihty is not the only factor that 
counts . his environment must also be taken into considera- 
tion Whether he speaks or writes, in order to be hstened to 
or read he must find a pubhc sufficiently cultured to under- 
stand him " It IS only in enlightened ages,” says Buffon, 
' ' that men write and speak well ’’ Imagine a Breton who wishes 
to write a philosophical work m his own language , he wdl 
succeed, no doubt But unfortunately the Bretons, at least 
those who are most Breton, are not in the least interested m 
philosophical questions , no more so, indeed, than philosophers 
are able to understand the Breton language Our Breton 
philosopher, therefoie, would run the nsk of bemg neither 
understood nor read The carr3rmg-power of a language depends 
upon the number, and degree of culture, of those who use it 
That IS why the Celtic languages have less value than the 
Romance or Germanic tongues Yet, for several centunes, 
Irish and Welsh were used as the vehicle of beautiful and 
poetic thought, the most original perhaps, that the Middle 
Ages produced, and one may be permitted to regret that 
Dafydd ab Gwilym did not write in Italian hke Dante, or in 
German hke Wolfram von Eschenbach more people would 
then have been able to enjoy his poetry But to what does this 
lead us ^ On the day when Greek is no longer taught m the 
schools, where will the glory of Homer and Plato be ? The 
croaking of the crow is as melodious as the song of the nightin- 
gale, when there is none left to hear 

To push the precedmg argument would merely lead us to 
an impasse The esthetic or utilitarian value of a language 
must not be taken into account in estimating the progress ot 
language The talent of its writers, in a period of mtense 
literary activity, national prospenty, and political hegemony, 
may confer upon a language a sort of semi-absolute perfection, 
and hence a world-wide prestige This is what happened to 
the Greek of the Attic penod, the Latin of the Augustan age, 
and the French of the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes 
But the question of the general progress of language is one apart 
from any momentary perfection in some particular language 
The idea of perfection is mdeed so foreign to the appreciation 
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of progress that we should not be justified in applying it to 
any particular phase of a language, such as, for instance, 
its sounds or its grammatical form 

Some languages are more harmonious and fiuent than others, 
and some are easier than others to pronounce , phonetic 
modifications, however, are in no wise determined by the desire 
to give pronunciation certam qualities it may lack Further- 
more the appreciation of these quahties is in large measure a 
matter of personal taste, and accordingly introduces into the 
discussion a subjective element which is false in principle 

With regard to morphology, if we restrict ourselves to gram- 
matical structure, it is equally difficul t to justify the idea of 
progress 

A doctrine greatly m favour forty years ago, taught that 
there were thiee stages through which languages must pass 
the isolated, the agglutinative, and the inflectional stage It 
was considered that every known language, at the moment of 
its evolution known to the student, was in one of these three 
stages And thus a morphological aspect of the progress of 
language was outlined • 

From what has been previously said about morphological 
modifications and the relations between words and morphemes, 
we can estimate how great is the fallacy m this conception ot 
the history of languages Doubtless grammatical elements 
are often the result of old worn-out independent words, and 
we can sometimes find in the vocabulary the origin of certain 
suffixes or even word-endings that, in the course of time, 
have become part and parcel of the words they modify This 
agglutination of onginally isolated elements enables languages 
to renew their morphology On the other hand, phonetic 
wear and tear often reduces the length of words, destroys the 
inflection, tends to reduce polysyllabic w'ords to monosyllables, 
and thus revives the isolation stage 

These different stages ”, however, are the result of 
modifications taking place at the same time in every 
language, which influence the morphological system at every 
pomt, and whose momentary success or otherwise, is deter- 
mined by particular conditions m each language Further, the 

1 Cf especially Hovelacque, LXXXIV Misteli, CLXXXIl, and Sayce, 

CXXXVIIL 
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transformation is never complete , the earher forms often live 
side by side with the new ones, so much so, that in a highly 
evolved language with a long past, such as French or English, 
different t}rpes representing these three different so-called 
" stages ” are to be found combmed in the general system 

Thus the monosyllable has somehmes been considered as 
a charactenstic Enghsh feature It is a fact that Modem 
English shows short forms, often reduced to a single syllable, 
where the Old English forms were burdened with syllables 
and weighed down with suffixes and word-endings This is 
the result of phonetic wear and 'tear, much in evidence in 
Enghsh The language could have reacted agamst this wear 
and tear as well as any other The Romance tongues, for 
example, repair this monosyUabism by the addition of suffixes 
Thus the French say soleil where the Latin had sol, and have 
substituted the verb ghntr ( 1 / gimit) for the old verb 
gcindre (tl getnl) In Spamsh there are practically no mono- 
syllables 

However, we must not exaggerate the monosyUabism of 
Enghsh, which is often only apparent ^ We must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived by wnting or by habits imposed by 
grammars and dictionaries Among those English words 
which are separate, according to grammatical analysis, there 
are many which have no independent existence , a number of 
them are simply morphemes or exist only in certain combina- 
tions where they are indissolubly hnked to other morphemes 
A sentence like 7 don't know does not really contam more words 
than the Latin nescio The element know, the most significant 
part of it, IS never used by itself Nor have the other words 
a more independent existence , they are grammatical mstru- 
ments having no independence in themselves, and existing 
merely as elements in autonomous groups On the other hand, 
the monosyUabism of native English words is largely compen- 
sated by borrowings from Latin and French It is well known 
that Enghsh is noted for its readiness m assunilatmg foreign 
words that it judges useful or suitable This habit permitted 
it to neglect its own vocabulary as a source for new words , 
and whereas it leaves mtart any number of monosyUables 
inherited from its own ancient sources, without the addibon 
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of suffixes or increase of adventitious elements, it has borrowed 
French and Latin polysyllables wholesale 

The contrast of an inflectional with an isolated or agglutina- 
tive state becranes dlusory, moreover, m regard to the verbal 
image, where these various states are co-existent in a synthesis 
which mutually reconciles them We speak m sentences and 
not m isolated words The difference between different 
languages hes in the position occupied by the morphemes, and 
in the nature of the hnk muting morphemes and words This 
is an acadental and not a fundamental difference We could 
not deduce from it any principle of classification for languages, 
stiU less does it furnish the means of appraising progress m 
language 

We must, m addition, never forget the precanous'nature ot 
all hnguistic umovation There is nothing permanent m 
hnguistic acquisitions which can assure definite advantages to 
the language obtaining them 

The gains are always ephemeral, and, as a rule, counter- 
balanced by losses We have seen how French supphed itself 
with an interrogative particle , a happy comhmation of 
fortmtous circumstances was necessary to insure hfe, force 
and development to this particle And without any great risk 
of error we may suppose that m the nature of tlungs this 
particle in its turn will lose its present expressiveness, and will 
finally drop out of the current language This is the history 
of all hnguistic formations We know howAhe Latm mterro- 
gative particles, themselves so expressive and convenient, came 
mto being and perished Num vides (d'j'ou see pronounced 
in an interrogative tone, became the interrogative formula 
expecting an answer in the negative Videsne (don’t 
you see '>) likewise acqmred the value of an interrogation 
which would receive an affirmative answer This was a valuable 
gam for Latin, but it did not last It disappeared because 
phonetic wear reduced num and ne to a worn expressionless 
condition. Progress, if we may use the term, was therefore 
only transitory 

Nor can the losses a language undergoes be better explamed 1 
as progress It is unfortunate that modem French should have 
reduced to a single tense both its past definite and its past 
mdefinite , there was a real difference between them, and by 
their use dehcate shades of meanmg could be expressed which 
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have now disappeared for want of exjH'ession. We know 
that the cause of the disappearance of one of these tenses 
(generally the past definite) was that the two tenses became 
equivalent, and the reason for this was that the past indefinite 
(of the type^'at fait), pnmarily a compound tense, became simple 
and lost the penphrastic value m which the auxihary verb was 
still felt It IS possible that as the language suffers from this 
poverty of expression it may eventually exjienence the need 
for remedying it, and will one day come to distinguish by a 
new process the simple narrative, formerly expressed by the 
past definite {tl fit), from the perfect, formerly expressed by 
the indefinite a fait) In the meanwhile, however, the 
French language is the poorer for the loss of a useful element 
No one would maintam that the disappearance of the imperfect 
subjunctive is equally regrettable Nevertheless, this tense 
was often very useful It brought a reinforcement to the 
French verbal system, and completed its senes of tenses 
Regret for its disappearance would be superfluous, nevertheless 
Despite the efforts of the schools to preserve it, it has dis- 
apjjeared, a victim of tendencies which the human will has no 
power to arrest 

Thus by drawing up a balance-sheet of profit and loss on 
morphological evolution, we do not find that the idea of 
progress as such can be associated with it Every modification 
language undergoes has an individual aspect only The same 
language, at two different penods ot its history, doubtless 
presents two very different aspiects , tlie elements of which it 
IS bmlt up are changed, displaced or reversed But as a whole 
the total gam and total loss very nearly balance each other 
We have already explained why a language can never, by natural 
development, arrive at the logical perfection artificially 
given to readj'-made idioms (see p i6z) The different aspects 
of morphological evolution remmd one of the changing images 
seen in a kaleidoscope, which one may go on producing m- 
definitely, changmg the combination but never the sum of 
the elements of which the combmations are composed All 
depends upon the hand that mampulates it 

Lingmstic evolution is directly dependent upon historical 
circumstances , there is an obvious relation between hnguistic 
evolution and the social conditions under which language evolves 
The development of society leads language along a defimte 
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path, and we are therefore right in seeking in the history of 
languages a reflection of the history of civilizations From 
this pioint of view the question of progress in language takes 
on a different aspect, and it is this aspect which must now be 
considered 

It has often been observed that languages evolve m pro- 
portion as they spread abroad and are spoken by greater 
numbers and more widely differing peoples When they 
extend to regions where they come in contact with other 
languages they become liable to lose their most idiomatic 
qu^ties, and the influences operating upon them are hkely to 
modify them rapidly Thus, if we compare the dialect of 
a colony with that of the home-country, we shall often 
observe m the former the disappearance of certain subtle 
grammatical distmctions Tradition mamtains them on 
their native soil, but they do not survive transplantation 
The difference between / shaU and/ will no longer exists m the 
English spoken in America I wxU alone is used for the future 

On the other hand certain tendencies inherent m the language 
will often come to maturity more rapidly and more completely 
when the language is introduced into a remote country Thus 
certam innovations have appeared more quickly m the French 
spoken m Canada than in western France, whence the French 
emigrated to America in the seventeenth century In some 
respects, Canadian French has tlie air of archaic French , but 
m others it is in advance of that used m France, m that it has 
divested itself more rapidly of certain moribund features 
which the latter has maintamed by tradition ^ Similarly, the 
Dutch spoken by the Boers is more highly evolved than 
Netherlands Dutch * 

As a rule, languages that do not travel are conservative 
Those spokcm withm defimtely hmited areas, far from cosmo- 
pohtan centres and the great routes of commumcation, are 
often remarkably archaic m character Lithuanian, for example, 
the rural language of a poor forest region, cut off from the 
great European nations, is the most archaic of all the Indo- 
European tongues Languages Me best preserved m mountain 
regions or at the extremities of peninsulas where outside 

^ GoldeB. " Study of a Canadian-French dialect " (1B08), quoted by Meyer 
Lflbkc, Af cmafscAn/^ vol i, p 133 

* H Meyer, IHe Sprack^ der Buren, GAttingen (1901). 
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influences are few It is thus that Basque, among the valleys 
of the Pyrenees, and Breton, lying close to the Ocean, have 
been preserved 

Habitat, likewise, has its influence When a population is 
thinly scattered over the countryside, dialectal differentiation 
IS promoted On the contrary, if the population bves at close 
quarters in villages and towns, this mode of life facilitates the 
creation of standard languages, which provide a sort of mean 
between the languages of the different social classes contained 
within the village or town Thus not only does soaal action 
retard or precipitate the evolution of languages, but even 
determines the way in which this evolutiMi is to take place 
All that we said a while back with reference to the relation 
between standard languages, dialects, and special languages 
will serve in illustration of this general principle 

Even our mental activity is ruled by social causes When 
the history of a language embraces a long period of time 
we can recognize the effect social evolution has upon human 
mentality For example, it has been observed that languages 
exhibit a general tendency to lose their mystical character 
and to become more and more intellectual, to abandon the 
concrete in expression for the abstract In its earhest form 
the grammar of Indo-European languages was much more 
subjective and concrete than it became later The category 
of tense appears in Indo-European under the more subjective 
aspect of duration , in the course of ages, tense properly so- 
called — that is to say, the idea of the actual moment of time — 
was envisaged more and more clearly in the expression of these 
languages 

An examination of the languages of uncivilized peoples 
confirms the teachings of history These languages represent 
a Imgmstic condition in which what we call civilization has taken 
either little or no part They abound, therefore, m concrete 
and special categories, and are thus strongly contrasted with 
our cultivated tongues where these have almost vanished, 
and in which there is an mcteasmg tendency toward purely 
abstract and general categones The savage expresses with rare 
precision a mass of material details that escajie us , and he 
pays even closer attention, for example, to spatial considera- 
tions than our languages do to temporal ones An act presents 
1 tself to his mind as confined within a certain area of space, and 
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the spatial relabons between persons and things are as definitely 
marked m his language by speaal categones as are temporal 
relations,* or more so Still, time is a higher degree of abstrac- 
tion than space We civibzed folk abandon the concrete 
notion of space m the morphology of our languages and are 
more desirous of expressing the abstract notion of time This 
IS a fact of civilization 

The very way in which the concrete categories disappeared 
from language confirms the imjjoitance of the rolewhich civiliza- 
tion has played One of the most stnkmg cases is that of the 
dual m Greek (see p 97) The use of the dual in different 
dialects was m proportion to the degree of culture , those 
dialects which had lost this number from prehistoric times 
were the very ones spoken by the most cultured people The 
dialects of the colonies, for example, were in advance of those 
of the mother-country , the same dialect preserved the dual m 
continental Greece and lost it m Asia Minor and the Archi- 
pelago This IS a general rule and practically without excep- 
tions, apart from certain dialects like the Attic, where special 
and secondary mfluences were at play, which, moreover, 
confirm the rule when properly understood The home 
dialects, as we have said before, are more conservative than the 
colonial ones, which represent the language of the 6hte of the 
Greek cities, the most active, intelligent, and vinle element of 
the nation It was in the colonies that the fruits of civilization, 
especially in regard to hterature, were first made manifest 
The preservation of the dual appears thus as an evidence of 
stagnant civilization, and its disappearance, on the contrary, 
an indication of a civilization at once more alive and more 
advanced. 

We must not exaggerate the importance of the evidence 
taken from the Greek languages, since other causes of a purely 
linguistic character also explain (see p 294) why the disappear- 
ance of the dual took place earlier in the colonies than in the 
home cities The evidence of Greek, however, does not stand 
alone , it is confirmed by the history of most languages, even 
those outside the Indo-European group "Ihe same method 
of eliminating the dual is to he observed m Semitic and Finno- 
Ugnan The earliest developed languages of the Semitic 
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group, the old languages of civilization, such as Assynan, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ethiopian, have the dual only in 
certain words, signifying the organs that occur in pairs Arabic, 
which up to the seventh century A d was a language of nomads 
in a backward stage of cmhzation, kept it m the noun, pronoun, 
and verb , it may even be said that m the course of the history 
of Arabic the degree of civilization determined the degree of 
preservation of the dual In the Finno-Ugnan group, the only 
tongues to preserve the dual were the two least-developed 
dialects, Wogulian and Ostiak , neither Hungarian nor Fmnish 
has a trace of it left And if we descend m the scale of civiliza- 
tion, we shall find languages like those of certam American and 
Australian tribes which possess a triple number ^ 

In thus studying the psychic operations which have produced 
language, we do not, of course, consider the grammatical 
conditions under which it was formed The two things must 
be carefully distingiushed An absence of abstract ideas 
expressed in language does not exclude grammatical com- 
plexity There is no connexion between the nature of the 
mental categories and the number and complexities of the 
grammatical categories The latter depend primarily upon 
memory Among primitive peoples memory is generally 
rather highly developed, for imperative need and vital necessity 
force them to develop it Their mental activity is not aided 
by the many devices which civilized peoples can so easily 
substitute for memorization and thus let their memories 
grow idle with no practical inconvenience to themselves The 
influence of memory upon the development of language does not 
appiear to have been studied Nevertheless, the fact that 
certam uncivilized languages fairly bristle wuth diversified 
forms, which are mam tamed for long periods, and possess 
morphologies of unpaialleled complexity and vocabularies of 
disconcertmg richness, is evidently bound up with a special 
development of memory Memory is naturally conservative 
It IS not m grammatical structure, therefore, that the effects 
of civilization will be recorded, but in the solicitude with which 
concrete details are expressed There is a connexion between 
the degree of civilization and the concrete character of the 
mental categories 
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But the fact that this advance of language toward abstrac- 
tion IS linked with the development of civilization suggests 
how the preceding examples may be interpreted We know 
very well that a language is the reflection of human conscious- 
ness, and betrays the nature of the mind which conceives it 
The mind of a cultured person, however, is more capable of 
perceiving the abstract than the mind of primitive man, 
because the conditions of cmhzed life turn the mind towards 
abstract considerations rather than to concrete ones 
Trade presupposes calculation, that is to say, reasoning , the 
development of pobtical life favours the habit and taste for 
general ideas , the exercise of thought itself is naturally 
brought about by a consideration of the concrete in terms of 
the abstract We can estimate the difference between the 
powers of abstract thought m two mentalities by comparing 
ourselves wnth those around us The illiterate peasant speaking 
French is very nearly in the position of an uncivilized being 
with nothmg but French m which to express himself , for his 
particular mentality, it is a very defective instrument And 
he does not fail to correct it so as to accommodate it to his use 
He twnsts it inside out to avoid abstract expressions and 
bends it to concrete expression, which alone concerns him 
For example, he introduces onomatopceic words into it, and 
interjections , he supplies what is lacking in the way of concrete 
categones by vocabulary, and destroys everything that is 
formal and logical in the French sentence by disarticulating 
and dislocating it 

There is nothing astonishing in the fact that the language of 
savages abounds in concrete terms whose variety and precision 
overwhelm us This is true of all rural tongues It has been 
observed in Lithuanian, where one tale can be related m a 
series of onomatopes ^ The same may be observed m any 
country patois Compare some story in a genuine rural patois 
With the discourse of any French political writer of the 
eighteenth century brought up m the school of logic The 
first abounds m concrete ideas , it is disjointed, abrupt, illogical, 
but nevertheless very expressive , the other progresses by a 
succession of abstract and general formuls, linked together 
m order like the terms of a syllogism They are two different 

^ Cf Leskien, Schallnachahviungtn und Schallvcrla iyn L^truiiichen, XXX, 
vol xiii, p 167 
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types of language represen tuig two different types of thought 
Let us not flatter ourselves that even our highly elaborated 
languages are completely void of mysticism They are only so in 
appearance The mystical element hes not in the language, 
but m the thought Or rather, when it is found m language, 
it is because it was already present in the thought It is 
not necessary to probe very deep beneath the surface of the 
language of flliterate folk anywhere in order to see the mystical 
appear, as m its proper element The power of the name, the 
creation of onomastic legends, the use of formuls and spells, 
the verbal taboos in our country folk-lore ; are these anythmg 
but the natural fnnt of an uncivilized mentahty croppmg up 
in the language of a civihzed people ? 

Still, if we can imagme a pohtical or social cataclysm over- 
throwmg the present barriers which divide human groups, 
flingmg mto one whirlpool the representatives of different 
classes, nationalities, and races, destroymg even our time- 
honoured civihzation in order to clear the way for a new 
civilization, to be established upon another foundation, would 
not language be the first thmg to suffer ? Would not this 
mystical and concrete mentahty, which has been almost 
eliminated from the great common languages, become 
sufficiently powerful again to recreate them m its own image 
and impose its own habits of thought upon them ^ What 
would French or English become m that case ? Nothmg more 
nor less than an uncivilized tongue They would travel over 
again, in the reverse direction, the road by which they came to 
their present state They would pass from the expression of 
the abstract to that of the concrete , and would be full of 
mystical and subjective categones Would this be progress 
or decadence ? Neither — at least if we treat the matter from 
the Imguistic point of view We need not consider the purely 
relative advantages or inconveniences of a change of civiliza- 
tion or even of a return to the state known as barbarism We 
have no right to consider a rational and abstract language, 
because it happens to be our own, as in any way supenor to 
a mystical and concrete one It is entirely a question of two 
different types of mentality, each of which may have its merits 
There is nothing to prove that, in the eyes of an inhabitant of 
Sinus, the civihzed person’s mentality does not represent 
degeneration 
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We can now see how the hypothesis of progress in language 
must be understood Progress in the absolute sense is 
impossible, just as it is in morality or pohtics It is 
simply that different states exist, succeeding each other, 
each dominated by certam general laws imposed by the 
equihbnum of the forces with which they are confronted 
So is it with language. In the history of languages a certam 
relative progress can be observed Languages may be adapted 
m a greater or lesser degree to certam states of civihzation 
Progress consists m the best possible adaptation of a language 
to the needs of the people usmg it But, however real this pro- 
gress may be. it is never definitive The characteristics of a lan- 
guage are mamtamed just so long as the people speakmg it 
preserve the same habits of thought , and they are liable 
to modification and degeneration, or to complete disappear- 
ance It IS quite wrong to think of language as an ideal entity 
evolving mdependently of men and pursuing its own ends. 
Language does not exist apart from the people who tbmk and 
speak it , Its roots go deep mto the consciousness of each one 
of us , thence it is that it draws the sustenance enabhng it to 
blossom m sjjeech But jiersonal consciousness is only one of 
the elements of the collective consciousness whose laws are 
imposed upon eveiy individual The evolution of language 
thus constitutes only one aspect uf the evolution of society 
we should not see m it anything in the nature of direct advance 
toward a definite goalv' The task of the philologist comes to 
an end when he has recognized in language the play of social 
forces and the influence of history 
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A NY book on lan^e published ra 1914 needs to be re^^d 
^ more than onc^fnre it can be in keeping with th? 
scientific thought of i92XBy a coincidence which we do n^ 

owe entirely to chance, . ^nrhose 

last ten vews has been the^hjer' of a vanety of works whose 
last ten years has been the s^ J 

equivalent in number and ^ ^ 

*’'£'saussure-s Co«rs de uMmshqu^^r^ ^'^^^aftTr 
c ^ . i not available for use until alter 

1916 (2nd edition, 1922), waf ”<> 

the last region of the the footnotes 

merely as the subiect of onei^* ^ ,iF>iinh 

^ L ^ t A and onemal views from wnicn 

It contains some profound] ® 

several chapters might havJ derived ene rtnhlmhed 

vorlf was alrlady printed when Me, lie t pushed 

his Unguistique hslonque el hngu^shque generale, ^ 

of articles which by their mere ^ 

comprehensive and harmonious body of doctnn t 

these articles had, however. 

already been utilized and quoted above with 

the anginal pubhcations "S’ same 

Lingutsitaue ou science de langage, pubhshe «uipTns 

Sealt m a clear and simple form wi J some of the P-^ 
studied by linguists, and placed them within 

Two WOTks of first-rate importance, one by ^apir ^ 
other by Jespersdn.^ both bearing the t‘tle iang«J have 
appeared since the present volume was P™ ed Th^^autho^ 
would have been glad to have benefite y 
ennch and adorn several arguments of his o ^ 

h.v. pr,*Ud by Wb..u-s ;;“SheSa». 

Bolop», i 92». ■" br™”taosl .r»d,l,o» m 

of language is supported by an aimos 

linguistic matters ^vtracts from the enormous 

In then judicious selection of «tracY Schuchardt 

bulk of their master’s writings, various di p 

, J / (n iJa, study of SpcBck London and ^l;w 
I Language, an Intraiuclion to tho ^tuay i y 

York, 1921 and OriBtn London, 1922 

■ Language Us Nature. Development and Orig ^ ^ 
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^Sa, Branfl 
|e$ fenend u 
hUitudy ofl 
i llte ideas 
ioAs is ia a| 
ye in oor^ 


of language, <|||^ying lie ideas 

His cnticism 'b#t&e-oHJieafESoTii^ diimiaaB is ia a lp BiyBf; 
with some of the observsiioJIf mzde a^wein 
grammatical categones , j/ ^ ‘ * * 

A number of .suggestioiB are ffdl 'wortli 

mind can be obtained fixite Mihiardet’S^boftk ** 

dtaleclologze ronmms (Monl^llier and 1923)* '^Icrein 

some fund amentig^ questiun»of Bng^ctirA^M^^OtogV are^oldly 
confronted and j^^Kus^ed m a Hvjl^iy manaf'f. 

Finally, there'is the recently Published I^lschnfl 
Streitberg, which offers, as is mJ^cated by the sab-title, an 
exposition of the present state of *angaage<^i^iAtr*siiii1 JJ^ihC 
work which has yet to be tackled The first chapter, written 
by Junker, provides a good summary of the igkas curT<#l#.t,iii 
Germany with reference to general hnguistjcs 

It is by no means essential for the reader to concern himself 
with these vanous works , even when the ideas which they 
contain are similar to those elaborated here, they are written 
from a different point of view and with quite another sense of 
values and proportions , so far as details are concerned, each 
contains a number of new examples which could have been 
advantageously introduced above or substituted for those we 
have given None of them, however, seems to require any 
modification of the general plan of the present work This 
proves that the science of language has reached a point at 
which every general symthesis must be conceived in the same 
way One part only may, perhaps, require altering, namely the 
first, which IS devoted to sounds and which was based on a 
system that may appear to be out of date Grammont’s work 
on Assimilation (Pans, Champion, 1924), a prelude to his 
expected treatise on general phonetics, enables us to envisage 
a simpler and also a more scientific method of groupmg facts 
The original design of the book would have involved a sixth 
chapter at the end of the fourth part, dealmg with the 
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distributWA af languag^farailies throughout the world For 
certain practical reasons this chapter was abandoned, but the 
idea, which would only have been presented as a mere sketch, 
has now been fully realized m the book entitled Les Langues 
du monde (Champion) by a group of linguists under the 
direction of Messrs MeiUet and Cohen The dimensions attained 
by this vast survey have justified our decision to leave the 
question out of the present volume 

The interest in his book manifested by several philosophers 
would seem to be an invitation to the author to express his 
general ideas in clearer outline, to emphasize his doctrine 
further, and above all, to brmg it in Ime with the progress of 
psychological science A work by Delacroix (le Language et la 
Pensie, Pans, 1924), which will appear while these pages are 
bemg printed, will render such a desire futile All linguists 
will wdcome the aid of this specialist in a kindred subject 
Furthermore, in 1923. the German philosopher, Cassirer, 
published a book entitled Philosophic der symbolischen Formen, 
Part I, Die Sprachen, in which he touched on some essential 
pomts in general linguistics 

• 

» • 

Had circumstances allowed him to produce a new edition 
of his book, and not merely a repnnt, the author would have 
been obliged to introduce numerous corrections and additions 
He has found some extremely useful suggestions in the very 
friendly reviews which have been devijted to his work, notably 
by Messrs Granimont, Niedermann, L Cledat, Viggo Brondal, 
A Dauzat, and G Esnault Several colleagues and friends, 
Messrs Lalande, Marcou, Mayer, Lambert. Am Castro, and 
J Jud. have sent him notes and observations, foi which he is 
greatly obliged The Bibliography, moreover, has become much 
more extensive dunng the last ten years In the following bst 
only the pnncipal modifications are mentioned, which might 
with advantage be made in the text, together with the most 
important bibliographical references 

P 5 , n 1 Add V ^eniy, LXXXm, and F Ribe^zo, Ecu della Cullura, 
Naples, f XV (1916) 

P 11, n 2 Add G Ballett, Le langage xniirieiif et les diverges formes de 
I aphasie. Pans, 18S8 , Foix in Serpent s TratU de palhologte mentaU,\o] V 
'D6]eTine,Simiologie , Gilbert and Ihomot, Vol XXXI. 

S^miologie oerveusc, tlie chapter on aphasia 
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P 13 On prduatonc anthropology, see now Boulo's rndmiAUn book 
L'kownu fossils^ /Intents ds paliontohgte fnimainef Pans, 1820 (En^Hah 
TmulatioRp 1924). 

P H| n 1 Add Fred Newton Scott, 7'4«f««Misn/ (Pttbhcatloni of tiie 
Modern Language Aasaciationof America, Vol, XXIII, 4, 1906, pp. 1^20). 
P 25, 1 1 Read dentaJa (French s and Engliah ^ in thank or thick, with a 
different position for the tip of the tongue) 

P 38, 1 4, Add it has also been noticed m the Bantu group of languages 
P 4S, 1 8 Add in the Aberdeen district (Scotland) / is pronounced instead 
of wh (Grant and Dixon, Manual of Modem Saiis, Cambridge, 1921, 
P 32) 

P 49, 1 38 Add see Suetonius, Vesp VIII, 22 
P 56, n 1 Add and p 172,5 cf Vondrak. CCXVn, I, p 243 
F 57, n 2 Add Psu:hari,Vol V, p 348 

P 73 On all questions discussed in Part II, sec now Jespersen's Philosophy 
of Grammar (London, 1924) 

P 90, n 1 Add H J Pus, Zur Logik der Sprachwissenschaft, Heidelberg, 
1922 

P 95, n 1 Add Meillet, Linguir/ hist et linguist ginir p 211 
P 96, 1 10 For the distinction between the animate and inanimate object 
in Spanish and Roumanian, sec Bourciez, Eliments de linguistique romane, 
2nd ed , 1923, §§ 236a, 381, 499a, and 531, and MiUardet, Ltnguishqua 
St dtalectologie romanes, p 451 

P 109, 14 Cf Kr Sandfeld'Jensen, der Schwund des Tnfmtivs tm 
rumamschen und den Balhensprachen (Rum&nakc Studier, Vol I, 1902) 

P 122, 1 3 Add Hence the error of Pascal, who argues that it is possible 
to dehiic being, on the ground that every definition of this word 
would necessarily begin with it is ' — which is begging the question 
{De I esprit giomitrique) 

P 131, 1 3 from bottom For analogous facts m Russian, see Boyer and 
Spersnski, Un, p 16, n 5 

P 137, n 1 As regards active language, see Wegener, Der Worfsatz, XXX, 
Vol XXXIX, p 1-25 

P 137, n 1 Add Leo Spitzer, AufsStze zur romanisohen Syntax und 
stylistik, Halle, 1916 

P 142, n 2 Add MaroMZGaix, L'ordre des mots en latin 1, Les formes nominates. 
Pans, 1922 

P 150.1 16 Cf H Paul, CXXXVHI.p 285 fl 

P 156 On Analogy as a conservative principal, sec F de Saussure, CXXl, 
p 242 

P 159 On the opposition between grammar and lexicography, that is between 
the deliberate and the arbitrary, F de Saussure, CXUjP 187 
P 162, n 2 The word is Max Muller's N 3, add Erdmann, CLVII, p 107 
P 183, 1 12 See Court de G4belm, Le nwnde pnmitxf analysi et compari 
avec le monde moderne, considiri dans rhistoire naturelU de la parole, 
on Origins du langage et de I eenture avec uns riponse d une critique 
anonyme, Pans, 1775 

P 201, n 3 Add Meillet, Linguistique histonque et linguistique ginirale, 
p 244 

Pp 206, 207 Other examples will be found m Dottin, Quelques faits de 
simantique dans les parlers du Bas-Matne (Melanges Wilmotte, Paris, 
1909) 
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P 209. On the diflerencc between French and Gennan \ffith regard to con- 
versation, see somh subtle observations by Mme de Stag], De rAllgmagne 
Parti, Chap XII. 

P 213. Add in note Bninot, LVIl, Vol I, p 13|, and Meillet, Linguist, 
hist et tifigutst gin , p 264 The whole chapter should be reconsidered 
in the light of Gilli6ron'a ideas {Gdnialogte des mots qut oni disigni 
1‘abeilU, Pans, 1918 , La faitl%te da i' iiymologxe phond/igue, Neuveville, 
1919 . Las itymologies des llymologtsies §t celles du peuple. Pans, 1922) 

P 220, last paragraph Cf Erdmann, CL VD, p lU 

P 225, last paragraph Cf Leo Spitzer, Uebsretntge wdrter der Lxebessprachf, 
Leipzig, 1918 

P 226 The influence of huntlng>terms is also deservmg of mention cf 
Nicolas Edgar, Les expressions figuties d'ofigme cynigitxque in fran^axs, 
Upsala, 1906 

P 244 On the conditions of a universal common language, see especially 
Meillet, Les langes dans VEurope nouvelte. Pans, 1918 
F 245 On linguistic geography, consult Dauzat'a excellent little book bearing 
this title (Pans, 1922) 

P 249 On the poetical language of the Middle Ages, see Gertrud Wacker, 
Dialeki und Schnftsptache im Alifrantbsxschen (Beitr&ge zur Geschichte 
der romaniachen Sprachen und Literaturen, no 11, Halle, 1916) 
pp 250-1 On slang, consult Esnault's articles In the Revus de philologxe 
fran^atse et de httirature, Vola XXVII, XXVIII, and XXXV, and his 
book Le poilu tel qu’xl se parle. Pans, 1919 
P 253 The slang of Gennan students is full of dialect words (cf Kluge, 
Studentensprache, p 65) 

Pp 254-5 Ch4ron {Bulletin del' icole/ran^aiSB d’extr£me-‘Ortent,'V,47)mtntiooB 
special languages used in Tonkin by dealers m pigs or seeds, sampan- 
boatmen, and singing girls , these are all bastard forms of Annamese 
P 264, n 1 Add Navarro Tomas, Manual de prononcxatxbn espaftola, 
Madrid, 191S, and J J Nunes, Compendia de grammahea historxca 
poriuguesa, Lisbon, 1919 

P 266, n, 3 Add F Kluge, Deutsche Sprachgesehxchte, Werdgn und 
Wachsen unserer Muttersprache von ihren An/angen bis sur Gegenwart, 
Leipzig, 1920 

P 269 On the relations between English and Scottish dialects and normal 
English, see W Grant and J M Dixon, Manual of Modern Scots 
(Cambridge, 1921) On the question of languages m Norway, see Ragnua, 
dlverson, Bakmaal og Talemaal t Norge (1560-1630), Knstiana, 1921, 
and especially A Burgun, Le diveloppement Ixnguxstigue en Norvbge 
depuis 1814, Kristiana, 1919-21 

P 270, n 1 Add M G Bartoli, alle fontx del Neolatxno [esiratto dalla 
miscellanea dx studi in onore di Attxho Horlxs), Trieste, 1910 
P 280, n 1 Add G Hemp], "Language Rivalry and SpeechDi^erentiation 
in the Case of Race-mixture *’ (Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Vol XXXIX, 1898) and consult Marx’s works and hU 
" Japhetic” theory which assumes the existence of several mixed 
languages (Recuexl Japhitique, Petrograd, 1922-3 , JapheMische Studien 
sur Spracht und Kuliur Eurasiens, Leipzig, Berlin) 

P 283 At Bourcet (= New Hengstett) and Pinachi-Serres, in Wflrttemberg, 
we still And groups of the population speaking Provencal , cf Morosi, 
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XU, Vol XI. p. 393, and R&iaag«r, Ntu HeMfittU (Birul) Cttekie^U 
und Spracks iiiur WaldMnsirhalBau tn IVlrtlemhtrg, Gniiiwald, 1893. 

P 2flS Od the Spaaisa language In the Marianne Island!, see an article by 
K. WulB in the Fesischn/I V Thornttn, 1912 
P 323, 2nd paragraph See the very cunous development of the system of 
wiitmg invented in onr own tune by Moya, Hmg of the Bamoon in the 
Cameroons (Delafosse, Rgvue d'ethnograpkti it de Iradiltons populatm, 
1922, No 9 ) 

P 325, n 1 Add Adolphe Cattaui Bey, Champolhon at h dicktffrinuni dii 
kiiroglypkis, Cairo, 1 922 , and especially Sottas and Dnotton, InlrodU£l«m 
a I itudi ds! ktiroglypkes, Pans, 1922 

P 338, n 2 Add G Pans, Milangis Unguishqvis, Paris, 1908-9 
(Appendix, Htslotri de I ortkograpkie /ranfaise) 

P 3S4, 1 18 Add to denote the future (Mencken, The American Language, 

2nd ed , New York and London, 1921, pp 176-9) Add to n I 

Louvigny de Montigny, La langue franfatse au Canada, Ottawa, 1916. 

P 356, n 1 Add L£vy-Bnihl, La menfaht^pnmiliM, Pans, 1922 

P 382 E Bourciez, Eliments de lingutsttque romane, 2nd edition, 1923 

P 383 Densusianu, Htsiatre de la langue roumaine, Vol I, Pans, 1901, 
Vol II, Part I, Pans, 19U 

P 386 K 0, Erdmann, Die Bedeutung des Wortes, 3rd edition, Leipzig, 1922 
0 Hoffmann, Gesehichte der gnechtschen Sprache, 2nd edition, 1916 
P 367 'W Meyer-Ldbke, £t»/iiAfKng, etc , 3rd edition, Heidelberg, 1920 
P 367-8 0 Schrader, Sprachvergletdung uni Urgeschichte, 3rd edition, 1907 
A Zauner, Eomaniscke Sprachwisscuschafl, Part I, 4th edition, 1921 , 
Fart 11, 3rd edition, 1914 Add also O Jespersen, Nuhdssprog hos 
boem Qg vatne, Copenhagen, 1916 
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Ablaut (vocalic), 70 ff 
Abstract (nouns), 129 
Abstraction, 135 fl , 355 et seq 
Accent, 29, 55 S , 77 
Accommodation, 61 
Action (nouns of), 127 fl 
Active (language), 137 
Active (voice), 180 ff 
Adjective, 117, 129 ff 
Aflective (language), 137-54 
Affective (verbs), 104 ft 
Affixes, 81 ff 

Africans (languages), 33. 77, 95, 
I12,310ff 

Agential nouns, 127 ff 
Agglutination, 170, 350 
Albanian, 280 
Algonkifi, 95 
Allegro (form^ of), 58 
Alphabetism, 328 ff 
Alteration of meaning, 201, 203 
Auerican (languages), 95 
Analogy, 48, 108, 157 ff 
Animals (language of), 11 
Animate (gender), 95 ff 
Annauese, 30, 77 
Aorist, 91, 101 

Arabic. 24, 75, 77, 80 ff , 83. 100. 

117, 122, 153, 250, 278. 333, 357 
Aramaic, 326 fi , JS7 
Arawak, 256 
Argot, 216, 229, 250 fi 
Armenian, 36, 51, 96, 97, 165 ff , 250, 
262, 280, 263, 292 ff 
Article, 1 lb, 1 32 
Artificial (languages), 162, 254 
Aspects (verbal), 99, 109 
Aspirates, 32 
Assimilation, 61 
Assyrian, 100, 325, 357 

Bantu, 86, 89 96. 123, 311 
Basque, 269, 355 
Bengali, 279 

Borrowings, 193, 209, 218, 227 
Breton, 33,47 ff .61,62,206. 217 ff . 

222, 258, 261, 355 
Breton (language), 284-8 
Broken Fnghsh, 295 
Bulgarian, 109, 152,280 

Carib, 256 

Categories, 90, 114, 356 ff 
Celtic, 98 ff , 126, 210, 307 


Children (Language of), 6, 36, 40 fl . 

66 ff , 132, 149 
Chinook (language), 87 ff. 
Circassian, 293 
Civilization (words of), 227 
Clicks, 33 
Collective, 98 ff 

Comparative Grammar, 5, 299 ff. 
Compounds (words), 132 ff 
Concrete (words), 128 fi , 135 et seq , 
355 ff 

Conjunctions, 116, 14B 
Consonantal Mutations, 38 ff 
Consonants, 22 fi , 54, 153 
Copt, 250 

Copula (verb), 123, 143 
Cornish, 287 

CorrcLtitude in language, 241 
Creole (speech), 280, 296 
Croatian, 202 
Cuneiform, 321, 325 ff 
Cypriot (wntuxg), 54, 327 
CZSRKUISH, 118 

Danish, 30, 39, 84, 95, 105, 128, 164, 
166. 206, 270 
Dentals, 22 

Dialects, 245 ff . 260 ff , 26B, 298 ff 
Differentiation, 60 , of language, 243 
Dissimilation, 62 
Doublets, 45, 49, 193 
Dual (number), 97 ff , 356 ff 
Duration (aspect of), 99, 109 

Endings, 78, 82, 163 
English (language), 265, 270, 295, 
351 

English (Old), 94, 124, 168, 221. 
329 ff, 409 

English (phonetics), 22 ff , 30, 39, 
41, 43, 44 , morphology, 70 et 
seq ,84,93 ff , 119, 150, 152, 160, 
165 et seq , 168, 351, 354 , 
vocabulary, 207, 209, 211, 215, 
306 , writing, 336, 338 
Epenthesis, 59 

Ethiopian, 152, 303, 333, 357 
Etruscan, 2B2 

Etymology, 176, 194 , popular. 

181 fl 

Euphemism, 202, 219 
Explosion (of consonants), 23, 59 
Expressive (language), 137-54 
Expressive (words), 215, 229 
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Expressivity, 163 S ^ 

Extension of meaning, 201 fi 

Family (word), IBl et seq, , 1 id- 
guutic, 297 fi 

Figurative (inscriptions), 321 
Finals, 57 fi 
Fiunibh, 116, 292, 357 
Finno-Ucrun, 85, 1 18, 122, 303, 31 1 . 
357 

Folk-lore (language of), 182 fl 
Foreign construction, 207, 289 
French (language), 242, 245, 24S, 
263, 275, 281, 298 £F 
French (phonetics), 21-93 passim, 
35, 41 et seq , 38, 48, 56, 58 , 

morphology, 75, 79, 83, 64, 88, 92, 
94, 100, 103 ff , 111, 112, 116, 

129 fi , 147, 150, 152, 156, 164 , 

168 , vocabulary, I77fi , 193fT , 
211 fi , wntmg, a33fi ,335 
French-Canadian, 354 
Fricatives, 24, 115 
Ful, 77, 86 
Future, 98 fi , 151 

Gaelic, 101, 185,291, 336 
Gallaotiy (language of), 225 fi 
Gascon, 44 

Gender, 91 et seq , 241 , animate and 
manimate, 95 fi 

Genereliiation of meaning, 202 fi 
Georgian, 51, 104, 293 
German (language), 266, 270, 281, 
283 

German (Old), 42 fi , 97, 109, 159 
et seq . 168, 176, 196, 207 fi , 218, 
222, 320 ff 

German (phonetics), 25, 29, 31 fi , 35, 
42 et seq , 43, 45 fi , 58 , mor- 
phology, 69, 76 f! , 81, 84, 91, 98, 
105. 109,116,130, 144. 150 fi .159 
fi , 162, 165 ff , 107 ff vocabu- 
lary, 178, 196, 199, 202 fi., 209 
et seq, 212, 215, 216 fi, 223, 
306 . writing, 336, 339 
Germanic, 38, 30], 307 
Gesture (language of], 8, 139 
Glottis, 20, 31 

Gothic, 42, 61. 132, 205 fi , 207, 217 
fi , 222 if , 384 

Grammar (comparative), 5, 300 ct 
seq 

Grammatical (categories) 90-114 
Greek (language), 249, 262, 269, 271, 
294, 347 ff 
Greenlandic, 89 
Gutturals, 23 

Hebrew, 100, 357 
Hieroglyphs, 321 ff 


Hindustani, 175, 279 
Homonymy, 213 
Homophony, 325 

HuNCAXiAN, 118, 122ff, I32j 164, 
357 

Hyper-dialectism, 49 
Hyper-urbanism, 49 

Ideogram, 322 
Imperfect, 100 
Imperative, 78, 121, 137 
Impersonal, 103 
Isolating languages, 350 
Implosion of consonants, 23, 59 
Indicative, 121 

Indo-European, 28, 29, 56, 76, 8 1 fi , 
84 , 89. 99, 117, 122, 123, 144, 
153, 159, 292, 311 
Indo-European (languages), 301 fi 
Infinitive, 126 

Inflexion, 80 fi , 170, 950 internal, 90 

Instrumental (nouns), 127 

Interjection, 115 

Isoglass, 246, 261 

Interrogative, 169, 352 

Intransitive, 105 fi 

Irrealis, 74 

Irish, 76. 93, 97, 144, 188,203,205 fi , 
217 fi, 221, 222, 255, 258, 262, 
262, 288, 303, 329 ff , 336 
Italian, 44. 59, 105, 202, 290 
Italian (language), 267, 269. 299 

Iapanesb, 327 
Javanese (slang called), 280 

Kaia-kana, 327 

Kawi, 273 
Korean, 327, 329 
Kurxhe (languages), 293 
Kromd (language), 257 

Labials, 22 
Lading, 291 

Language (definitions), 7 , origin of, 
5 ff , progress of. 345 fi 
Languages (definitions), 233, 235, 
240 fi , different kmds of, 243 
ff , artificial, 162, 254 , com- 
mon, 260 ff , 268, 271 , written, 
145 fi, 272, 331 ff . literary, 

248 fi , 272 fi , mixed, 292 fi , 

religious, 249, 258 , special, 

249 fi , technical, 250 , con- 
tact and mixture of, 280 ff 

Latin, 49, 59 ff. 78, 93 fi , 97, 102, 
103 fi , 111, 123, 127, 129, 131, 
141, 166.200,203 fi , 217 fi , 308, 
329, 351 

Latin (language), 250, 263, 270, 
277 ff , 282, 301, 346 
Latin (Vulgar), 299 
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Lanio (form of), 58 
Lbttuh, 51 
Liquids 27 ff , 37, 41 
LiTHUAinAN, 28, 29, 186, 206, 217, 
223 fL , 354 , 356 
Livonian, 50 
Localizations, 12 
Logic of language, 106 fl., 112 
133 ff, 136 fi 
Loueherbime, 254 

Malayan (language), 109 
Malayo-Folynesian (language), 
150 

Majid4, 316 
Macdmgo, 112 
Marathi, 279 

Masai (language of the), 96, 237 
Memory, 135 

MeUphor, 178 S , 220, 252 
Metathesis, 61 
Middle (Voice), 102 ff. 

Monosyllables, 58 
Monosyllabism, 351 
Modern Greek, 58. 109, 152 S , 165, 
169, 212, 222, 280, 232, 306, 347 
Modidcationa (phonetic), 34 fi , 52 ff . 
semantic, 160 fi , of nouns, 
2I2fi 

Mordvian, US 

Morphemes, 73 fi , 1 15 fi , 126 
Morphology, 155-71, 308, 350 

Kasals, 28 

Negation, 134, 166 fi , 174, 1S8 
Ngoko (language), 256 
Number (category of), 97 ff 
Norman, 248, 270 

Nouns (different kinds of), 127 fi , 
difference between and verbs, 
117, 125 , value and power of, 
184 fl , proper, 59. 189, 213, 
verbal, 126 

Occlusives. 22 ff 

Ogham (letters), 122, 320, 327 

Old-Persian, 97, 122, 127, 150, 326 

Onomastic (Legends), 132 

Onomatopsic (^va^J5), 151, 229 

Optative, 90 ff 

OscAN, 282 

Ossetic, 38 

OsTiAX, 357 

Pali, 97 

Participals, 127 ff 
Particles, 116, 147 

Farts of the body (nouns of), 203, 
216 ff 

Parts of speech, 115 fi 
Fast (tense), 99, 101 fi , 353 
Passive (voice), 103 fi 


Patoi^42, 245 
Pbhl^, 97 
Perfect, 91, 101. 153 
Persian, 303, 306 
Phonician, 326 ff 
Phonemes, 20 ff 

Phonetics, 19 fi , apparatus, 20 fi , 
changes in, 37 n , 45 fi , 52 0 , 
lAw,42ff , words, 52 fi , system, 
35 fi 

Phonetic wear and tear, 82 ff , 212 fi 
Phonogram, 325 
Picardy (dialect), 24B, 269 
Pidgm-Enghsh, 295 
Pitch (musical), 29, 55 fi , 76 
Plants (nouns of), 203 
POLABIAN, 287 
Polish, 124, 159, 217 291 
Polish (language), 267, 232 
Polyglot, 190 ff 
Polyphony, 325 
Polysemia, 198 ff 
Portuguese, 61, 264, 291, 298 
Prakrit, 97, 279 
Prepositions. 84, 116, 136. 164 
Present (tense), 101 ff 
Pnmitive (languages), 6, 13 
Pronoun (personal), 88, 116 
PROVEN9 AL, 61, 293 
Prussian (Old), 287 
Psychology of language, 64. 134 fi , 
209, 236 ff 
Punjabi, 255 

Quantity of vowels, 29 , of con- 
sonants, 23 

Quantity (expression ol great), 207, 
2150 

Quippos, 310 

Races (languages and), 235, 304 ff 
Relation, 174 

Relationship (linguistic), 297 
Restriction of meaning, 201 
Romany (English), 292 , Armenian. 

175, 292 
Roots, 82 

Hoomanjan, 50, 230, 295 
Russian, 56, 99, 101, 106, 112, 124, 
217, 303, 337 

Russian (language), 267, 262 
5a5jr, 295 

Sanskrit, 30,56,77, 89, 97, 122,124, 
ff , 127 ff , 132, 169, 2II, 222, 
249, 272, 278, 306 

Savages (languages of), 6, 105, 256, 
318, 356 ff 

Sanon (Old), 160, 300 
Scandinavian, 167, 205, 217 
SemanthemeA, 74-89, 175 ff. 
Semantic, 205 fi 
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Semantic wear and tear, 214^ 
Semitic, 76, 81 ff , 89, 100, n7, 122, 
152, 303, 306 
Semi-vowels, 26 ft 
Serbian, 265, 281 

Shameful (words), 204, 210, 219, 221 
Signs, linguistic, 7, 9 language, 
means of, 8 ft , 317 
Singhalese, 164 
Singular, 99 

Slavonic (Old), 97 125, 211, 217, 
221, 229, 249, 329 

Slavonic (languages), 31, 99, 217, 
292 301 

Slovene, 97, 202, 283. 290 ff . 343 
SOHABIAN, 97, 2B7 
SoUBIYA, 9G 

Sound mechanisms, 25, 36 
Spanish, 44, 62 ff , 96. 166, 206, 209, 
280, 299, 336, 351 

Specialization of meaning, 201 ff , 

203, 249 
Spelling, 333 ff 
Spirants 25 ff 
“ Spoonerisms," 69 ff , 260 
Stick-messages, 320 
Stokav\an [Serbian), 291 
Suf&xes, 82 ff , expressive, 141 
Superlative, 1S2, 215 
Surd (consonants), 25, 11 
Surd-mules, 8, 65 
Swahili. 122 

SWBDIAH, 166 

Syllabism, 327 ff 
Syllable, 53 ff 
Synonyms, 193 


Taboos (linguistic), 220, 256 
Tartar. 293 ff 
Tibetan, 336 

Time (category of), 98 ff , 356 

Tone, 77 

Tracings, 341 

Transitory, 105 ff 

Trial, 105, 356 

Turkish, 85, 88 ff , 281, 282 

Unification of language, 244 
Uniformity, 156ff 
UiiiVDcality, 161 
Umbrian, 282 
Urdu, 175 

Vuiual (language), 8 

Vocabulary, 175, 230, 238, 289, 306 

Vocative, 79, 137 

Voice (category of), 102 S 

Verbal Image, 65 ff 

Vowels, 21 ff , 55 , vowel attack, 29 

Wampums, 319 
Wave (theory), 247 
Walloon, 24B 

Welsh, 61. 76 ff . 79, 101, 112, 115, 
125, 165, 199, 203 et seq , 217, 
221, 222, 252, 290 ff , 332 
Wendish, 287 
WOGULIAN, 118, 357 
Word order, 79, 112, 140 ff , 237 
Writing, 53, 311 

Yiddish, 258 

Zendish, 97, 127 
Zero (degree), 78 
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THE HISTOR*y OF CIVILIZATION 

T his senes marks ooe of the most ambitious adtrentares ia the 
annals of book pubhshmg Its atm is to present m accessible 
form the results of modern research throughout the whole 
range of the Social Sciences — to summanze in one comprehensive 
synthesis the most recent findings of histonans, anthropologists, 
archeologists, sociologists, and all conscientious students of civilization 
To achieve success m this stupendous undertaking, the new French 
senes, L'Evolution df rHumamte, in which the leading savants of France 
are collaborating with the Director of the Bibhothhque de Synthfeie 
Histonque, M Henn Berr, is being incorporated Distinguished 
histonans, both European and Amencan, are contributing volumes in 
their several departments 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and penods , and, though the instalments will be pubhshed as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection will be used as a nucleus 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octavo in size 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the senes was described as 
being “ composed by all the talents ’’ 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that “ it is a heroic 
attempt, which will be sympathetically watched, to bring some bght mto 
the vast mass of ill-organized knowledge which we owe to modern research 
and BO make it available in the end for the guidance of the world ” 
NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a sii-column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the senes “ The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contnbution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the soi^ial studies A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countnes are contnbuting from their 
own spcciahty and are attempting to bnng it into hne with the con- 
tnbutioni from neighbounng fields and with the results of general 
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lociology Including all the volumes of the important French collection, 
h Evolutztyn de I Hupianttpj the English hbraiy contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes ” 


The following plan, comprising jujt under one hundred titles, though not 
definitive, will serve to convey a general notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise * 


A. PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 

I Introduction and Pre-History 
’Social Organization 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

•Life and Work in Prehistoric Times 
•The Dawn of European Civilization 
Language a Linguistic Introduction to History 
A Geographical Introduction to History 
Race and History 


JV H R Rivers 
Edmond Perrier 
Jatques de hJ organ 
G Renard 
y Gordon Childe 
7 I'endryes 
L r ebvre 
E Pittard 


•The Aryans V Gordon Childe 

From Tribe to Empire J Morrt and G Davy 

•Money and Mnnetan Po’icv in Early Times A R Burns 

•The Diffusion of Culture G Elliot Smith 


H The Early Empires 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilization 
The Mesopotamian Civilization 
The /Egean Civilization 
•Minoans, Philistines and Greeks 


A Moret 
L Delaporte 
G Glotz 
Andrew Robnt liurn 


HI Greece 

The Formation of the Greek People A J arde 

'Anticnt Gree..e at Work G Glotz 

Religious Thought of Greece L Gcrnef and A Boulanger 

Art m Greece hP Deonna and A de Bidder 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit 1. Robin 

The Greek City and its Institutions G Glotz 

Macedonian Imperialism '' 'fouguet 


IV Rome , 

Primitive Italy and Roman Imperialism Leon TIomo 

The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Art A Grenier 
Roman Political Inatitutiors Levn Homo 

Rome the Law-Givcr 7 Declareuil 

Economic Life of the Ancient World 7 loutain 


■ An aatenik denatei that the volume duel not lonn part 0/ the French collection 
L' Ecoiotton Je I' Ilurruuntj 
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The Roman World 
•Ancient Rome at Work 
The Rise of the Celts 
The Greatness and Dechne of the Celts 

V Beyond the Roman Empire 
Germany and the Roman Empire 
Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization 
Chinese Civihzation 

Chinese Thought 
“Feudal Japan 

“A Thousand Years of the Tartars 
•Nomads of the European Steppe 
Ancient India / 

“The Heroic Age of India 
“Caste and Race in India 
“The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 
“The History of Buddhist Thought 

B CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE 

I The Origins of Christianity 
Israel, from its Beginnings 
Jesus and the Birth of Chnstianuy 
The Formation of the Church 
The Advance of Christianity 
“History and Literature of Christianity 
II The Brear-tjp or the Empire 
The End of tlie Ancient World 
The Eastern Empire 
Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the Carlovmgian Empire 
The Origins of the Slavs 
“Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 
“The Northern Invaders 
HI Religious Imperialism 
Islam and Mahomet 

The Advance of Islam I 

Christendom and the Crusades 
The Orgamzation of the Church 
IV The Art or the Middle Aces 
The Art of the Middle Ages 
“The Papacy and the Arts 

V Reconstitution of Monarchic Power 

The Foundation of Modern Monarchies ( 
The Growth of Public Administration 
The Organization of Law 


Victor Chapot 
Paul Louis 
H. Hubert 
H Hubert 

H Hubert 
Clement Huart 
M Granet 
M Granet 
G F Hudson 
E H Parker 
G F Hudson 
Masson-Oursel 
N K Sidhanta 
G S Ghurye 
E J Thomas 
E J Thomas 

AGES 

Adolphe Lods 
C Gutgnebert 
C Guigneberi 
C Gutgneberl 
P ie Lahriolle 

Ferdinand Lot 
C Diehl 
L Halphen 
Ferdinand Lot 
{Ed ) P Boyer 
Norman Baynes 
B. S Phillpotts 

E Doutte 
Barrau-Dihigo 
P Alphandery 
R Genestal 

P Lorquet 
E Strong 

' Petit-Dutaillis 
E Meynial 
E Meynial 
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VI 


Social and Economic Evolution 


The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Man time Trade and the Merchant Gilda 
"The Court of Burgundy 
•Life and Work in Medieval Europe 
“The Life of Women in Medieval Times 
•Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages 
•Chivalry and its Historical Significance 


G Baurgin 
P Botjsonnade 
Otto Cartellien 
P Boissonnad* 
Eileen Power 
{Ed ) A P t^eioton 

{Ed ) Edgar Prestage 


VII Intellectual Evolution 

Education in the Middle Ages G Hutsman 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages E Brchier 

Science in the Middle Ages Abel key and P Boutroux 

VIII Fiom thf Middle Aces to Modeen Times 

Nations of Western and Central Europe P Lorquet 

Russians, Byzantines, and Mongols {Ed ) P Boyer 

The Birth of the Flnnk G Renaudet 

•The Grandeur and Decline of Spam C Hughei Hartmann 
"The Influence of Scandinavia on England M E Seaton 

•The Philosophy of Capitalism T E Gregory 

•The Prelude to the Machine Age Mrs Bertrand RutteU 

•Life and Work in Modern Europe G Renard and G IE eulense 
•London Life in the Eighteenth Century M Dorothy George 
•China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A Retchwetn 


A special group 0/ volumes will be devoted to 

(l) Subject Histories 

•The History of Medicine 

•The History of Witchcraft 

•The Geography of Witchcraft 

•The History of Money 

•The History of Taste 

•The History of Oriental Literature 

•The History of Music 

(z) Historical Ethnology 

•The Ethnology of Africa 
•The Peoples of Asia 
•The Threshold of the Pacific 
•The South American Indians 
•The American Indian Frontier 
•The Ethnology of India 
•Death Customs 


C G Cumston 
Montague Summers 
Montague Summers 
T E Gregory 
J Isaac 
E Pouiys Mathers 
Cecil Gray 

L H Dudley Buxton 
L H Dudley Buxtc^ 
C E Fox 
Rafael Karsten 
j' G Machod 
T C Hodson 
E Bendann 


In the Sections devoted U MODERN HISTORY the majority of titles 
will he announced later 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


The Jollowtng volumes have already been issued They are arranged 
roughly in the order in which they mere published But their place in the 
scheme of the whole series may be discovered from the list above • 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY Man's Origin and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER late Hon Director of the Natural History 
Museum of France 

Wilh 4 maps 15s net 

" It goes back to the birth of the world and the transformations of land and 
water, and takes us through the growth of life on the planet, the primitive 
animal forms, the peopling of the seas, and the forms of life in the pnmarv, 
secondary, and tertiary periods, to the growth of the human form Thus, start- 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads us in easy stages to homo sapiens himself ” 

Daily News 

“ A remarkable volume ” — Tarkshtre Post 


PREHISTORIC MAN A General Outline of Prehistory 
By JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt 
With 190 illu^trjiions and mjps 12s 6J ncr 
“ A notable and eminciitl) readable study in the earlv historv of c’viLzation, 
and one well worth itb place in the preit senes now being issued by the publishers 
It bears on every page the imprc'is of iht personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear compo'uie picture of early civilization taking one topic 
after anot^'cr ” — ahon 

"A masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price As a full 
Burve) tlie book lus no rnab md ’is value is enhanced ihe lavish illustrations ” 

hen Leader 


SOCIAT. ORGANIZATION 

By W H R RIVERS, LL D , F R S Preface hy Professor G 

Elliot Smith 

Third edition, los 6d net 

“ Social Organization li the first volume of the scrie>! ol historical works on the 
whole range of human activity May the present book be of good augury for the 
rest ^ To mamtiin so high a standard of originality and thoroughness will be 
no eacy task ” — Jane Harhison, in Nation 

The book IS a great conmbution to the sum of human knowledge in the 
region of pure sociology ” — Daily Nevs 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC an Account of 
the Social Organization, Magic, and Religion of the People 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands 

By C. E FOX, Litt D Preface by Professor G Elliot Smith 
With 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, iSs net 

“ A masterpiece One of the \ery bqst contributions to ethnology we posscM 
It has, besides its intrinsic value as a masterly record of savage life, aho an in- 
direct one , it IS a remarkable teslimonv to the indispensable need of scientific 
method for the observer His account of magical ritual and spells will become 
a classical source for students The account of the lift -history of the individual 
IS depicted with a clearness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic literature 
” — Times Literary Supplement 

LANGUAGE a Linguistic Introduction to History 
By J VENDRYESj Projessor in the University of Pans 
Second impression i6s net 

" A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for originality 
and independence of thought ” — Sunday Times 

“As an introduction to philology this volume is ^ splendid puce of haute 
vulgartsation^ for which anyone who at all loves word'^ or who is at all curious 
about language, rrusi be grateful It covers ntirlv all the ground from cverv 
useful angle A wide, level-headed and erudite studv ” — Nation 

A GEOGRAPFIICAL TNTRODI'CTION TO HISTORY 
By LUCIEN EEBVRE, Ptofessor m the Univfrsit\ of Strushurg 
Second impres'iion Whth 7 map^, 165 nt t 
“ A masterp'ecr of criticism, as wittv as. it is well-informed, and Tct ming with 
nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phrase ” 

Timej Literary Siipplfment 

“A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fastirning study of human 
geography It is much more than a text-book for the student il is a viork 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography cm read with avidity, for it is the 
greatest of pleasures To watch the dear Iciguai thought of the writer rapidly 
treating wnth masterly pow^tr the ‘c great and import aru topics ” — \ atten 

THE HISTORY AND LITEllATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY from Terudhan to Boethiin 
By PIERRE DE L 4 BRIOLLE, Profejjor of jAterature at the 
University oj Poitiers Forezvord by Capdimai CiAstjun ' 

255 net 

“A mjsterly vclumc A scholar of the finc't arte mplislimcnt, an enthusiast 
for his subject, and himself an artist in letters, he has produced a book compre- 
hen'ive and authontativt, and also a jov to read from the first page to the last ” 

I Universe 

" This interesting and valuable book ” — W L Covinniv , in Daily Telegmtb 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Bjl M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Second impression With B plates^ ais net 

" Mrs George, by ber cumulative method, imparts a shuddeniig impreiawn 
of the brutalized life led by the masses under the first two Georges Her work 
IS full of eloquent detail All who like to get at close quarters With history will 
feel immensely debtors to her industrious research and faculty of clear statement 
And she will have the satisfaction of restoring faith to many minds in the reality 
of progress ” — Ohsrrvtr 

“ One of the beat pieces of research in social and economic history which 
have appeared for many years — iVatian 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E H PARKER, Professor oj Chinese tn the yictona Uniz^ersity 
oj Manchester 

With 5 illustrations and maps, I2s 6d net 
‘'Professor Parker takes us back to a penod roughly contemporaneoua with 
that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows their history to be, like 
that of the Northern barbarians and Rome, a constant struggle with China 
With an un/aniihar subjeci the book is not an casv one to read but the author 
has done all that was possible to enliven his subject and has certainly succeeded 
in giving us a most valuable text -book ” — Saturday Kev\eU' 

CHINA AND EUROPE their Intelledudl and .Artistic 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 
By ADOLPH REICHWEIN 

With 24 plates, I2S 6d net 

“ Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, ihia study 
□f the influence of Chines^’ art and thought on the European art and thought 
□1 the eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distinguished place 
The chapter headed ‘ Rococo ’ wiii be of especial interest to connoisseurs 
The illustrations are numerous and beautiful ” — Sunday Times 

“ A fascinating subject Tlie reference' (o literature are admirably full and 
complete ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By V GORDON CHILDR, B Litt 

Second Impression With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, i6s net 
“ Higher praise of Mr Childe’* book, which forms a volume of the monu- 
mental History of Qvilization, could scarcely be given than to say that it ii in all 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it ” — Sunday Times 

“ He has done a very great service to learning, and given a clear and reliable 
QUthne of the earhest avilization of Europe Hia book ‘ fills a gap ’ indeed ” 
— 

“ A very fine piece of work ” — M aneht^Ur Guardian 
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MESOPOTAMIA ■ the Bahylom an and Assyrian Civili- 
zation 

By L DELAPORTE, Projessor in the Catholic Institute of Pans 
With 6o illuatratioos and maps, i6s net 

rhiB book la for the moat part very good Tlie author has handled hii 
difficult material cleverly Where he succeeds is in hii admirably nritten 
description of the social life, of which he makes a fascinating story Here ii 
presented an entertaining picture of the inhabitants in zooo D c Then from the 
earlier Babylonians he passes to the Assyrians, dealing with them in a similar 
escellent way This is one of the best books of its kind which we have seen for 
some time ” — Times Literary Supplement 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Pans 
With 4 plates, 87 teit illustrations, and 3 maps, 163 net 

" This IS a marvellous summary, divided imo four books, describing in detail 
the material, social, 1 llgious, artistic and intellectual life of ihe people Every 
one of these sections is full of interesting and ni w knowledge A wonderful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attraclive in presentation ” — Birminiham Poit 

“Reads like a romance preseiiis a ver) vivid picture of ihn 

marvellous civili/aiion ” — Tines Literary Supplement 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L H DUDLEY BUXTON, M A , F S A , Lecturer tn Physical 
Anthropology in the University of Oxford 

With 8 plates, I2s 6d net 

“ Although the physical characters of the principal raaal strains arc described 
in some detail, the author keeps before his readers the bearing of these data upon 
the broader problems of racial distribution, as well as the intensely interesting 
question of the interaction of race, environment, and modihcation by contact 
due to migration The exposilion of anthropological method given in an 
introductory chapter is admirably lucid ” — Manchester Guardian 

RACE AND HISTORY an hthnologual Introduction to 
History 

By E PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Geneva 

Second Impression With 9 illustrations and maps, zls net • 

A companion to I'eb/re’s Geographic,! IntroIucUan to History, which 
estimated the value of ‘ enviionment ” as a factor in history, while the present 
volume considers the “ racial ” facror “ No one is better quahfied to compi* 
a thoroughly level-headed treatise on the subject of race For the peoplei 
who occupy a conspicuous place in history, ard especially the peoples of Europe, 
no better guide could tie found "—Times Literary Supplement 
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LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, from the 

Fifth to the Fifteenth Century 

By P BOISSONNADE, Professor tn the University of Poitiers 
Translated with an Introduction by Eileen Power, D Ltii 
With S plates, l6s net 

“ His work la so interesting that it is to be hoped he will follow Sir Jamca 
Frazer’s admirable eiample and take each chapter in turn for the purpose of 
converting its highly concentrated essence of history into a more ample dish for 
acholars His subject is attractive and his pages are eminently readable by 
laymen ” — Times Literary Supplement 

“There IS no book in English which gives so clear and comprehensive a view 
of the labour question all through the Middle Ages Readers will find no single 
volume go Useful and so readable as this ” — G G Coulton, in Observer 

LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from the 

Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century 

By G RENARD, Professor at the College of France^ and G 
WEULERSSE, Professor at the Lyae Carnot Introduction by Eileen 
Power, D Ltit , Reader tn Economic History tn the University of London 
With B plates, l6s net 

“Tins cm cert^iiijlv be pronounced a most useful book There is nothing 
that covers anything li\e the same ground, indeed, there is actuJlv ro book in 
pEglish which cT-cn pretends to give an outline of European economic history 
as a whole It is interestingly written, and is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion ” — New Statesman 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE ^GES 

Edited by A V NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History tn 
the Univernty of London 

Second impression With 8 plates and maps, izs 6d net 

“ 1 hib work la no mere tolleclion of stray cssiy?, but in some n ^pecls the 
most important contribution to tJic historv of racdicv d tj-avel faiilLc Profissor 
Beszley’s Daum of Modern Geography and the new edition of Yule’s Cathay 
We have said enough to indicate that thi'? work is ore which thould 
appeal both to tlie general reader and to the scholar The illustrations are 
good” — Times Literary Supplement 

CHIVALRY Its Historical Significance and Civih-ZAng Influence 

Edited by EDGAR I’RESTAGI'', Camoens Professor in the 
Uiwersity of London 

With 24 full-page plates, l^s net 

“ This IS an excellent book, at once learned and entertaining, a valuable 
addition to our painfully limited library of medieval studies The book is worth 
having, and there is an abundance of beautiful illustrations ” — Daily News 

“ An equally interesting and beautiful volume, a piece of work which appeals 
alike to the general reader and to the specialist in history ” — Journal of Education 
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ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK Economic History of 
(jreece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 
Sy G GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Pans 
With 49 illustrations, i6s net 

Tills IS a learned but thoroughlv interesting description of farming, 
industrj, and business in general in ancient Greece, and should uuenst the 
student of economick as well as the classical scholar, since u shnwi practices 
developing from their simplest form Besides giving hard economic facts the 
author inaLes interesting remarks on the Greek, attitude to elates, to foreigners, 
and to labour TJa-. is a very readable and unusual hoot " — ^ptciiiUr 
“ A really fascinating cconoimr history of the Gru k pcopk \ ra 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A JARDE, ProJessoT of History at the Lyae Lakanal 
With 7 maps, i6s net 

“One rcadtr at least vsill itll the world ht has enjoyed the book, has 
profited bv it, and lo not yci done uit^ it , lit means use ii agtir, and mean- 
while vcnTuiL-t to tell others ntcrestcJ rhu tlu-* ’■> i botik for them ” — \aiion 
“ Hl has given his readers an analysis of the course of cvtnis in the various 
City states in their external relations jnter \g and wjili niJici ptciphs, of their 
political, social, and intclhctual dciclopment, of Hellenic expansion and of 
Hellenic unity, vliich is little short of brdliart ” — \titurp 

THE ARYANS a Study of 1 udo-Furopean Or:gj7tr 

By V GORDON CHILDE B Lut 

With 8 plates, 28 text illustrations, and a map, los 6 i\ net 
“Mr Childc. has followed up lii'' iniiHbiing book, Da-'in of furopean 
Cu'thzdtun^ With another archj.olnj.it tl dudv nut hss, sdiriUrly and sound 
By a joiiiL use ul ptiilolfigiLal cic liurtuui incl iiclimlnL'U j 1 inilui.i lun, lit Luniines 
a thnrou»lil\ scic nt jhc handliiii; of tin |iici' lull ’’ 'Twin ! Ui-r n't hupplerent 
'“Here is a book that must he of perennial intcitst, {fir it tuters the whole 
field to thi. tiirit of wrttiiif;, and is prttiscU nl.u a work dtalin^' with problcim 
of enormous intrit ick should be rn- 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPl Rl’’ Sm ml Orp^iiuz iiion amoiin the 
Prithitiver and in the fimciit T art 

By A MORET, Professor in the University of Pam, and G DAVY, 
of the University of Dijon 

With 47 illusteations and 7 maps, 1 6s net 
“ The object of the authors of this valuable a- dition 10 the aeiies u to 
demonstrate how Empires grew fiom the primitive lotcmistic dan I eavirg 
M Davy’s excited, learned, and highly cnucrovcrsial dissci tatioii on p mitivf 
society for M Morct s calm review nf the h'Unry of the Ancient t au is like 
passing from storm into quiet M Motet’s story tern uns the most lucid and 
utisfactory general surrey of the Ancient East that has yet appeared It is the 
very romance of history, and he would be dull indeed who did not find recreation 
and delight m these atirrmg pages”— -Vci- SlaUrman 



THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the end of the Eighteenth Century 
By C G CUMSTON, M D 

With 24 plates, 1 6s net 

“ Will be an invaluable source of referena to those who wisely remain atudenti 
all their days Beginning with the first dynasty of the Fharaohs^ the ideas and 
the personalities of medicine are described m a manner which compels wonder 
for the amount of literary research, thought, and tunc which must have been 
devoted to its construction ” — Rntish Medical Journal 

“The booli should be a'4 interesting to the general public as to the 
doctors ” — Sunday Times 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, editor of Congreve, Wycherley, etc 
With 8 full-page plates, 12s 6d net 
“ Mr Summers has just the literary style to do justice to the stewing of 
witches’ broth or the licentious dancing of the Sabbat This book is one of the 
moat masterly prndneta of psychological-historical literature , and one feeli 
that the editor of this learned senes was perfectly justified in including m it 
such a storehouse of facts Mr Summers has our hearty thanks His book 11 
enthralling ” — Outlook 

“ No mor-" Uarned, no more copiously documented work on the subject has 
seen the light for a long while ” — Birmingham PoU 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS 

With 8 full-page plates, 2I8 net 

“The History described the general characteristics of European witchcraft 
in the middle ages , the present volume gives particulars of actual witches in 
the vanou"! countriLS of Westirn huropc Mr Summirs includes within the 
scope of his exceedingly painstaking work all the varieties of the black art, from 
cattle laming to the concoction ot love philtres, to uemoniac possession and 
unnatural vice Tlu book is beautifully produced and cont<iin>? some excellent 
illustrations ” — Spectator 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to Magic and Religion 
By RAFAEL KARSTEN, Ph D , Professor at the University of 
Finlandj Helsingfors Preface by Professor E Westermarck 

25s net 

“ A very solid piece of work Whether Profeasor Karsten be right or 

wrong in his contentions, his book can be read with the utmost profit, because 
he cites the evidence fully and fairly ” — Times Literary Supplement 

“Dr Karsten can congratulate himself on having written a work that will 
form not merely a contribution to the ethnology of South America, but also a 
valuable addition to the small number of really useful works on the ideas of the 
leM cultured peoples ” — Saturday Kevxev 
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PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Bfgtnmngs of Roman 

Imperialism 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons 
With 13 maps and plans, i6s net, 

“ This able and scholarly work, which has summoned to its aid all the resources 
of anthropalog-y, archiolngy, epigraphy and philology Here is laid bare the real 
history of Rome’s origini., and espcciatly of her Ftruscan origins A volume 
characterized alike by scientific caution and a marked povMr of lucid recon- 
struction ” — Spectator 

“ He gives us a spuiud account of the df velopmeni of Kditil from Ktr obscure 
origins to her csxabhdiment as tlu dominani powti of the MeduLfranean world 
It would be hard lo find a clearer or better proportioned account of ilie stages 
bv which Rome aLhu\cd the miracle ” — Times Literary Supplement 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK an tconomic fliitory of 

Rome from the Orj!ji;ir to the h.m-ptre 

By PAUL LOUIS 

Will 1- illustrations and 6 maps, i6b net 

“The rnain stapes in Rome s imperial pKujrcss are mduated, and the eeo- 
numir lauses of her decline are adequately analysed Aencukure and tnmmeree, 
industry and finance, loads and criinmuiiicalinnb, slaecry and its dcvelopmcnls, 
the rise of the rolonatc, and th'- influence of piilds arc dealt with in turn and 
their LieannK on 'oeiety and the social structure arc discussed The 

volume presents avivid, lapidly-moyini; picture ol the eeonnmirs nl the Roman 
Stare ’’ — Timer Literary Supplement 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT tn Religion, Thought, and Irt 

By A GRENIFR, Projestor tn the University oj Strasburg 
With 16 plates anil 16 leit illustrations, l6s net 

“ 1 have nor spate to sit oui all the things in the honk tint hate iiiLereated 
me and gtycn me pie isure The sections on rthgion and literature are fresh and 
stimulating The ela-ueal schol ir and the gencrtl reader can be recommended 
alike tn nad every page of this admirahh hook”- Nation 

‘ A Inlliant in 1 1 rpretation of 1 aim literature and religio 1 ” — New Leader 

ROME THE L\W-GIVER 

By J DECLAREUII., Professor in the University of Toulouse 
1 6s net 

“ The level of schnlarship is eitremclv high, and die treatment hardly mdte 
technical than ihe subject-matter demands The author traces the dnclop- 
ment of Roman law from its origin to its lodification, and on 10 the later 
refinements which m their range, suhtlcty, and realistic logic have given 11 such 
unrivalled universality and corapletcness Whde recommending this valuable 
synopsis as a whole, we may note as specially significant the chapter on the 
organization of credit Saturday Ret levs 
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THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, as Legend and History 

By E J THOMAS, D Lrrr , Under Librarian in the University 
Library^ Cambridge 

Second edition With 4 plates and a map, I2s 6d net 

" He has produced an authoritative account of all that 19 known of the life 
of the great teacher We would recommend this important work to all interested 
in Eastern philosophy ” — Spectator 

“ The treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish His know- 
ledge of the sources, hjs historical sense, and the soundness of his judgment make 
him a tiafe guide in a field in which there are many pitfalls The book is a worthy 
addition to a notable sene'. ” — Manchester Guardian 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian Civilization 

By CLEMENT HUART, Member of the Institute of France 
With 4 plates, 35 teTt illustrations, and a map, I2s 6d net 

“ A very good account of the cultural history of old Iran A vnid picture 
of the country and an account of the scripts is followed by a history of the Ach®- 
menids, Arsacids, and Sassanids The real value of the Look consists in the 
excellent analyses of the cultural data referring to each epoch the social organi- 
lation, the religiuus cults and beliefs, and the arumc productions The powerful 
character sketches of the monarihs and heroes receive new life from the back- 
ground in which they are set — Nature 

“An admirable epitome of the known facts ” — Stauman 

ART IN GREECE 

By A DE RIDDER, Curator at the Louvre Museum^ and 
W DLONNAj Director oj the Geneva Museum oj Art and Ihstory 
With 24 plates and 66 teit illustrations, zis net 

“ A fascinaling addition to the senes The authors have written attractively 
not only of GtclL art liom beginning? to tlie lIUlLnisiic period and its final 
decline, but of c^Lrvday GretL life and its relation to art and the arusis of the 
iimt ” — Daily A nvs 

“ Even on the most familiar ground it is remarkably fresh and penetrating ” 

l\ru> Statesman 

MONEY AND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 
By A R BURNS, B Sc Econ 

With 16 plates, 25s net 

“ H= has treattd the subject with care and caution and shown clearly whatthe 
puzzles are He dells mainly with Greece and Rome, slightly with Assyria, and 
giics a paragraph at the end ol each chapter to the wholly independent and 
micrcsting coinage of China ” — Times Literary Supplement 

He is to be congratulated The book is a striking rontrast to the prcTioui 
superficial treatments of the subject Documents have been searched and the 
material obtained, digested, and pre^ntccl in a most readable form ” 



THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVIUZATION 

By A MORET, ProJfSJor at the ColUgf of France 

With 24 plates, 79 te^t lUastranons and 3 maps, 25a net 
" This brilliant story of Egyptian sociLty M Morel’s peculiar contrihucion 
to Egyptology IS that lie hag take.n the disjecta menhra of Fgypiun history and 
of them has built anevi the Imng body of that amaiiiig culture What was it 
that secured to Egypt a civilization more stabk than that of any other of tlic 
great kingdoms of antiquity r M Moret tells us It \vas the ISih, umpkd 
with the Lstablishment of a rdigious systcni imposing its sanitions on every 
sotial dot) As seen in his sympathetic rcirosptLt, tins grcit rtligion is cunously 
attraLtivc It was the real moral and spintiul furcc pLrmcating the wlnik of 
hrnptun lift Art and science and lULratutc minisUrtd to it, and it sustained 
for millcniums the moat massive, coherent, and amuhlc civilization the vv'orld 
has known ” — Tjwi/i Liitrnry i\ufplevietit 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By CECIL GRAY 

Second impression 12s 6d net 
“ Here IV just tiie i ooL rcidtrs liivt bitn looking for, and looking for loo 
longinvain No music-Iovt r would hnd it other than am sting from cover 
to cover Its di junction of stvle its mctnultuis Ji luratv 

its fresh and original standpoint It is not too miiih to sav tliat it is one of the 
most illuminating blanks nf tins dc ude biR Richard Ti rry, in (Jitren 
“ A book which is quite one of tlit best of its kind ” -Ohen’et 

THE ROMAN WORLD 

By VICTOR CHAPOT, Professor at the Ecoie des Beiux' tits 
Whtli z plates and 12 maps, i6s net 
“ I his surrey of ihc Roman Empire presents in a compendious form an 
ai count of tlic expansion of Rnmc, the machinery of provincial government, 
and hnallp a survey of the Empire and its fortunes province by province This 
la the fullcsr account of ilic 1 mpire which has appeared in English since the 
translation of Mommsen’s two volumes nearly hfl) )tars ign It is enriched by 
the distovcrics that have been made in the meaniinic, and its excellent bibli- 
ograpliv brings the sources up to date Jhc volume has some useful maps ” 

‘Tnne\ f iterarv Supplement 

MACEDONIAN IMPFRIALISM, and the HelUmzation of 

the f.ast 

By P JOUGUET, Professor tn tht University of Pans 
With 7 plates and maps, 2ls net 

“ He has told a most fascinanng story and told it so well that it forms an 
excellent sequel to the ordinary histones of Gntrc Particularly valuable is 
his account of the Hellenization of /ksu and o*" J gy^Jt, of the public and private 
life of the latter, and of tlic estabhihment of the (xreck and Macedonian military 
and other colonici I □ read his book shows that no one can alFord to neglect 
the study of the Hellenisuc period, which was responsible for many fundamental 
elements of modern civilization” — Times Literary Supplement 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD, Assistant Professor in the 

University of Pennsylvania 

With 13 maps, 25s net 

“ It 19 a talc, aliie for its romantic and its historical values, well worth the 
telling , and it is not likely to find many tellers so competent and so ymd as 
Professor Macleod His book is an important contribution to historical ethno- 
logy The picture of American Indian culture drawn, with a wealth of colour 
and atmosphere, by this leading authority is in many ways attractive The 
erudition is erilivened by innumerable human touches ” — Neto Statesman 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit 

By L ROBIN, Professor in the University of Pans 
WitJi a map, 2ib net 

" His contnburion will probably rank as one of the finest in the senes For 
immense erudition combined with perfect clarity of expression the book can 
have few equals ” — Nature 

“ Apart from his account of the three outstanding figures of Greek philosophy 
[Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras], a special meed of thanks is due to him for his 
fuU treatment uf Plotinus and of the Stoics Professor Robin’s work is characterized 
throughout by an exceptional sense of proportion ” — Times Literary Supplement 

LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

By G RENARD, Professor at the College of Trance 
With 9 plates, I2S 6d net 

“ In a text which is always informing and never dull, it is hard to know where 
CO begin or when to stop [quoting] Throughout there is a pithiness of diction 
resulting in memorable epigram In short, the conjunction of style and matter 
IS so fortunate that it gives the whole volume the individuality that marks a 
contribution to literature as contrasted with a mere textbook 1 lie student who 
Wishes to use it in the latter capacity will get from it just the right stimulus to 
send him forward He will be made to realize the importance of the evolution of 
the useful and decorative arts He will be conducted ihrough a veritable museum 
of curious and telling facts In short, there is inspiration in everything that 
Professor Renard has written ” — Times Literary Supplement 

THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 
By OTTO CARTELLIERI 

With 25 plates, zis net 

“ Professor Cartellien chose a period steeped in romanne colour When he 
began to work he was fascinated by the rich and splendid culture of the brilliant 
court But there were bigger matters, as he found the more he explored, and 
his attention turned to spiritual and social questions The result is the work 
of a specialist, who has the gift of attractively presenting pictures of a strange 
period. Its life and manners, its art, literature, and music, its ruler and Court, 
hofw the Icmght and the lady lived, the feasts, jousts, and tourneys ’’ — Times 

“ His nchly-illustrated volume is a learned and engaging guide to the culture 
of late medieval society at its most brilliant ” — Saturday Review 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 

By N K SIDHANTA, Professor of English at Lucknow Umvorstty 
I 2 i 6d net 

“ A valuable contribution The Heroic Age is an epoch in praccicallf all 
races and cultures, They all show characteristics which the Indian age also 
displays The Mahabharata is hu principal quarry , the heroes of that epic 
leem near to us With their drinking and love-making, their chivalry and 
brutality, they are of the schoolboy age of humanity It is a delightful world 
to which Professor Sidhanta transports us Not only scholars but all who 
would recapture the illusions of boyhood owe him a debt ” 

Timri Literary ^upflernent 

THE GREEK CITY, and its InsUtuiions 

By G GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University oj Pans 
i6s net 

“ The rheme of this admirable book is the autonomous Greek city as it 
appeared in time from its first dim beginnings in the Homeric age down to its 
overthrow by Philip of Maceden It combines great learning with philosophical 
power, and with a pure and lively style It, of course, contains the facts, but it 
contains much more His remarks on ostracism and the seleution of magistrates 
by lac are good examples of his knowledge and his reasoning power ” 

Sunday Times 

“ He IS eminently qualified to write of Greek institutions, and his account 
of the evolution of n in as a ‘ political animal’ in Greece is enriched with the 
results of discovery since the days of Fustel dc Coulangcs, whom he rivals in 
logic and lucidity ” — Times Literary Supplement 

ROMAN POLHICAL INSTITUTIONS, /row City to State 

By LEON HOMO, Professor m the University of Lyons 
l6s net 

“ No other English book presents in so convenient a form the story of the 
stages through which the Roman Constitution arrived at its ultimate form of 
absolute monarchy and bureaucratic organization From a description of the 
rise of the oligan hy, ht proceeds to give a lively account of the period of transition 
in which the ideals of Porapey and Cxsar, Pnncipate and Monarchy, struggle 
for the victory, and goes on to show liow the Pnncjpate of Augustus passes by 
inevitable development into the military monarchy of the later Emperors ” 

Times Liierar"^' Supplerrert 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 

By J TOUTAIN, Sometime Member of the French School at Rom^ 
With 6 maps, l6s net 

“He has virntten a lucid and attractive volume, mainly concerned with 
Greece and Rome Bur he skerrhes the beginnings of trade in primitive society, 
the history of Carthage, and the dawn of commerce in prehistoric Italy as well 
as the development of Etruria Those who imagine that capital is a modern 
phenomenon may be commended to the chapter on capitalism in Repubhean 
Rome from the Punic Wars onwards '^—Spectator 
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MINOANS, PHILISTINES AND GREEKS : h.c 1400-900 

By A. R BURN, jomettme Scholar of Chrtri Churchy Oxford 
With l6 plates, 15s net 

“A comprehensive study of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the 
Eastern Mediterranean for which there is now ample evidence The author’s 
rcLOnstruction becomes an enthralling, sometimes a thrilling, reanimation, in 
which a Continuous narrative is evohcd, and the Hebrew legends of the Judges 
and of Saul and David and the Greek epic traditions of Minos and Theseus 
and of the wars of Thebes and Troy are set in historical perspective A remark- 
able book ” — Morning Post 

DEATH CUSTOMS an Analytical Study of Burial Rites 
By E BENDANN, PhD, AM 

12s 6d net 

‘ The behefg and customs associated among primitive peoples with death and 
the disposal of the body make up a complei manifold, the analysis and explana- 
tion of which IS a rich field for the ethnologist , they give us too some insight 
into savage philosophy The author makes an intensive in\estigation in thu 
field, over ^Iela^esla, Australia North-East Siberia and India Her criticisms 
on the Diffusiomst school are shrewd and her study is to be commended” 

Times Literary Zwp^lemeni 

CHINESE CIVILIZATION 

By M GRANET, Professor at UFcole des Langues Onentales 
With 12 plates and 5 maps, 25s net 
“ The imposing story of Chini’s. past achievements becomes a clear account 
of the emergence of an obscure tribe from the unknown lands of central Asia 
to the proud position of leader of A.siitic civilization The second part of the 
book is devoted to a careful anihsis of Chinese societ), hfe, customs, cities, 
feudalism, and the numerous social changes wrought by the change of Court and 
the growth of moral ideals 1 he author displays a rare combination of re- 
stnuied imagination and careful schohrship The book should be rtad widelv, 
and will be a necessary p irt 01 the equipment of students of Asiahr history for 
some time to come ” — The Spectator 

THE END OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, and the Beginning 
of the Middle Ages 

By FERDINAND LOT, Professor in the University of Pans 
With 3 plates and 3 maps, 21s net 
“ I he author strikes a new note in the thcorv he puts forward that the influr 
Q''^ the barbarian hordes was not the regenerating element which produced the 
new ideas of the Middle Ages The author holds that the real regeneration 
of mankind only appeared when Islam challenged the superstition and idolatry 
of the Dark Ages, when the reformed Papacy became at last conscious of ita 
mission and when feudalism was able to estabhsh, however imperfectly, something 
which could give rise to the modern state The book has an excellent biblio- 
graphy and index and can be heartily recommended ” — Listener 
" This masterly book ” — The Spectator 



iPUVEL, from its Beginnings to the Middle of the highth 
'C'entury 

By A LODS, Prajeisor at the Sorianne 
With iz plates and maps and text illustrations, 255 net 
This book fills a distinct gap in the long list of modern books on iKe Old 
Testament Its peculiar value lies m the careful and lucid way in which Pro- 
fessor Lods, from his exhaustive knowledge of the results of recent excavation 
in Palestine, has given us a convincing picture of the early cultural background 
of the Hebrew people, enabling us to ace the religious, social, and political life 
of Canaan when Abraham and his descendants were settling down in the 
land I he effect of the culture of the great empires of Fgypt and Babylon 

upon Canaan is drawn in bold outhnes, giving us the clue to the unique develop* 
ment of Hebrew religion, at once influenced by and protesting against the 
religious and social patterns oi its environment 


CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA 

By G S GHURYE, Reader in Bociolo^y, Bombay Univernty 

IQS 6d net 

One of’thc most remarkable developments in the history of sociology la the 
institution of caste lo grasp its signihcance is one of the first requirements 
for understanding ^ome of the problems of modern India, the history of its 
social structure, its complex religious development, and us future destiny 1 his 
volume has been writtm by an Indian author who knows the actual facts from 
within, and who his combined i mastery ol the principles of anthropological 
science with a knowledge of the modern tlieoriC) of caste 

THE HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 

Byle ] THOMAS, D Jatt , authr of “ The Life of Buddha ” 
With 4 plates, 153 net 

“ Dr Thomas’s fine history To approach Buddhism one must learn 

Buddha’s aim It was astonisliiugly simple Buddha believed in re-birth 
It clarified the problem of injustice He was far too practical to care for 
metaphysics or fruitless debate But Buddha’s followers had no such self- 
denying wisdom, and the bulk of the commcntancs is reckoned to be 700 times 
that of the Bible Dr I'homas’s erudition in winnowing this haystack is 
astonishing , moreover he makes it live ” — The Ohierver 

THE RISE OF THE CELTS 

By H HUBERT 

With 47 illustrations and 12 maps, l6a nzt 

“ The whole problem has never been more (ompletely surveyed than it was 
by the late M Henri Hubert He spent a lifetime on it Taking aa 

hi9 atarting point the Indo-Eurrpean unity, of which he sees signs m the East, 
he produced in this, the fixrt attelnpi to construct a lustory of all the Celts and 
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a picture of all the Celtic world, a vast encyclopedii, conceived, however, m the 
spint of that finely co-ordinated literary unity in which the French mind ezceb 
From the welter of varied data M Hubert traces the migration of the 
CeltiS, and distinguishes more clearly than his predecessors the two great groups, 
the Biythons of the Continent and Britain, and the Goidels of Ireland and 
Scotland He had the double competence of a Celticist and an Assyrio- 

logiat , and his whole career was inspired by the gift of synthe'^is ” 

Sunday Times 

THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE CELTS 

By H HUBERT 

With 3 maps, i6s net 

This volume deala with the period of greatest Celtic expansion and the 
subsequent decline It describes Celtic settlements in Italy, Galatia, Spain, 
Gaul and the Danube valley , the adventures of Celtic mercenaries in Egypt 
and elsewhere on the Mediterranean , the conquest of Celtic countries by the 
Roman Empire , and later struggles with invaders in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales A great part of the book is given to a survey of the whole of ancient 
Celtic life, including such subjects as the survival of primitive customs like 
potlatch and headhunting, the nature of the clan, the influence of the Druids 
and the morality of honour 

ANCIENT INDIA, and Indian Civilization 

By P MASSON-OURSEL, H WILLMAN-GRABOWSKA, and 
P STERN 

With 40 illustrations and 5 maps, about 16s net 

This work presents native, pre-Moslem India A description of the country 
and Its races is followed by a summary of its history and an examination of 
political, social and economic life In ihe largest section, dealing with the 
religions and philosophies, the authors, while emphasizing the different way in 
which the Indian mind works from the Western, give the essence of the various 
beliefs and theories with remarkable clarity The section on Uterature, with 
Its delightful summaries of the plots of epics, plays, and stones, and that on an, 
with Its interesting remarks on Indian and Western taste, complete a glowing 
but accurate picture of a past world 


Ready shortly 

JESUS 

By C GUIGNEBERT 
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